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SWEDEN’S FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY 


By Exis NILsson 


mt THE close of the nine- 

# teenth century, when Swe- 

den, until then largely a 

rural country, developed 

into a progressive indus- 

trial {actor internationally, the demand 

for wheat flour greatly increased, and 

impor's of wheat assumed considerable 

propo:iions. Even the farmers, having 

become acquainted with flour of higher 

quality, found it more profitable to sell 

their wheat and buy flour. This situa- 

tion, ef course, affected the flour milling 

indusiry, and resulted in the construc- 

tion -' a number of large, modern mills 

in which a competitive flour could be 
mani factured., 

Before going further into detail re- 
gariing the present standing of the 
Swecish milling industry, it must be 
poinicd out that Sweden, like other north- 
ern !\uropean countries, is unable to raise 
wheal of the highest quality, on account 
of iis climate. It raises a soft winter 
wheat, and in order to manufacture a 
flour of high quality it is necessary to 
mix with it good milling wheat of a hard 
variety, rich in gluten. On an average 
60 per cent of the total requirements 
must be imported, i.e., about 7,000,000 
ca. us annually, which, before the war, 
mostly came from Russia, but since then 
is derived from the United States, Can- 
ada and Argentina. 

Recently Russia has again placed its 
grain on the world’s market, and some 
tye has been bought from that country, 
though generally the domestic crop cov- 
ers all requirements of rye. If condi- 
tions in Russia improve and become more 
stable, it seems quite likely that pre-war 
wheat imports from that country will be 
Tesumed to some extent. 

While the importation of wheat is 
ather heavy, the contrary is true with 
egard to wheat flour. Before the war, 
he importation of flour was unimpor- 
ant, and surprisingly small in compari- 
son with that of the other Scandinavian 
ountries, of which Sweden has by far 
he largest population. 

The following figures, taken from the 
omnercial Yearbook, 1922, published by 
he Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
ommerce, Washington, D. C., show the 
Averize exports of wheat flour to the 
pcan inavian countries in the period 
1910-14, and also the figures for 1922 
frov the United States and Canada, in 
thousands of barrels. In this connection 
it should be borne in mind that, with 
several direct steamship lines in opera- 
tion to this continent, very little flour is 
now bought in transit. 

——1910-14—_,_—_—1922 


Pi U. 8. A. Canada U.S. A. Canada 
Sweden 43 1 111 6 


Finland .... 244 474 
Denmark see 244 87 196 
Norway ..... 213 116 241 


What are the reasons for this small 
flour trade to Sweden? In little more 
than two decades the flour milling in- 
dustry has undergone a system of mod- 
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railway companies. 


houses for flour. 





HE plant of the Aktiebolaget Malm6é Stora Valskvarn is one of the 
T largest in Sweden, the capacity being 350 tons of grain per day, the 
greater part of it devoted to grinding wheat, the rest rye. The mills were 
built in 1881, with a capacity of 100 tons. 
the port of Malmé and are connected by rail with all the state and private 
The plant is modern, with the newest types of roller 
mills and plansifters, large silos with pneumatic intake elevator and ware- 
Most of the imported wheat is brought from the United 
States, Canada and Argentina by direct steamers. 
mills, Malmé Best Patent and Alexandra, are well known over Sweden. 


The buildings are situated at 


The brands of the 








ernizing so effective that today there are 
about 50 completely modern flour mills, 
of which 10, on account of their capacity, 
form an outstanding group having about 


80 per cent of the total milling capacity 
and 70 per cent of the output. 

From a technical point of view all 
these mills are up to date, most of them 


Mill of Kvarn A/B J. G. 8., Norrkoping, Sweden 


are equipped with elaborate laboratories, 
and their testing mills and bakeries. are 
an example of thoroughness in every de- 
tail. These modern equipments are of 
the highest importance because, as stated 
above, the domestic wheat must be ac- 
curately mixed with imported grades of 
high quality in order to manufacture pat- 
ents satisfying the increasing demand for 
flour of the highest quality, and to meet 
the competition of imported high grade 
flour. 

The following mills 
group, and the figures show their ca- 
output in 


belong to this 


pacity and average yearly 
thousands of barrels: 
Out- 
Name— Capacity put 
A/B Marten Pehrsons Valskvarn, 
Kristianstad and Gothenburg.. 560 
A/B Malmé Stora Valskvarn, 
PERE Svccrecevescesssvcceoss SH 
A/B Saltsjokvarn, Stockholm.... 455 
A/B Trelleborgs Angkvarn, Trel- 
ea reer 315 
Kvarn A/B J. G. S., Norrkoping.. 
Kvarn A/B Tre Kronor, Stock- 
holm 
Kalmar Angkvarns Kommandit- 
bolag, Kalmar 2 
Helsingborgs Angkvarns 
Helsingborg 
A/B Falkenbergs Elektr. 
kvarn, Falkenberg 
J. Jacobsons A/B, Halmstad 110 


Vals- 


Most of the mills are electrified, and 
cheap power is in many cases a great 
advantage. Furthermore, the flour mill- 
ing industry is protected by a duty on 
flour. The tariff at the present rate of 
exchange is $1.50 per bbl, but it must 
be remembered that there is also a duty 
payable on imported wheat, which at 
present amounts to 27c per bu, and in- 
asmuch as about 60 per cent of the mill- 
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The Milling Plant of the Saltsjokvarn Company, Stockholm 


ing wheat is imported, the advantage de- 
rived from protection is not liberal. 

It is, of course, difficult to forecast 
future developments in relation to the 
tariff on imports of foodstuffs, but it 
appears certain that it holds no encour- 
agement for higher duties on grain and 
flour; rather the contrary, as there is an 
increasing free trade tendency in evi- 
dence. It is along other lines that the 
milling industry has grown strong. 

Prior to 1912 there was practically 
no co-operation among the various flour 
mills, but during and since the war a 
number of the larger mills saw the wis- 
dom of consulting with one another in 
the common interest, and established 
what might be termed a central purchas- 
ing agency; empowered to buy in large 
quantities for all as a unit. This served 
three purposes: cheaper grain, cheaper 
freight and an economic distribution. 
However, the most beneficial result ob- 
tained from such co-operation has been 
the fixed price policy governing flour for 
domestic use. 

Besides the above enumerated, a dozen 
other average capacity mills have bound 
themselves to this agreement. Their pur- 
pose is to avoid disastrous competition, 
and for this reason each mill is selling 
its flour on its natural market, the size 
of which has been closely figured with 
regard to capacity of the mill, trans- 
portation costs, etc. 

Prices vary in different parts of the 
country, depending on location of the 
mills and pressure of domestic and for- 
eign competition. They can be revised 
immediately for the whole country, or a 
certain part, as conditions warrant. 

Under the circumstances it is consid- 
ered very risky for importers to have 
foreign flour on their hands, which they 
usually buy at a fixed price, as a sudden 
and unforeseen price cut can take place 
in the domestic market, with resultant 
heavy losses to the importers. 

Such close co-operation among the 
largest flour mills is doubtless largely 
accountable for the minimum imports of 
wheat flour to Sweden. Moreover, it is 
a fact that quite an extensive export 


business in wheat and rye flour is carried 
on to Denmark, Finland, Russia and the 
Baltic states, the volume to a large ex- 
tent depending on the size of the domes- 
tic crop-and the prevailing tariff system. 





ARGENTINA’S WORK 
IN SEED SELECTION 


Buenos Aires, Arcentina.—The very 
satisfactory yield which was the feature 
of the wheat crop which has just been 
harvested and which was due, at least in 
part, to the sowing of clean seed of, in 


some cases, varieties other than those 
commonly used in the past, has attracted 
very general attention to this important 
phase of Argentine agricultural progress. 
Guesswork and hearsay have hitherto 
played far too prominent a part in the 
conduct of the Argentine agricultural in- 
dustry, and the fact is by this time very 
generally admitted. 

It is a happy coincidence that at a time 
when widespread interest happens to be 
centered upon the possibilities underly- 
ing more widespread care and discrimina- 
tion in the matter of seed selection, Pro- 
fessor Backhouse, an American expert 
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experiment with different varieties of 
seed and to investigate the possibilities 
of a scientific classification of these yari- 
eties according to the soils and districts 
to which they are best suited, has just 
completed his report on the subject. This 
report, submitted, a few days ago. to 
the ministry of agriculture, covers 4 


period of research work conducted dyr- 
ing the agricultural year of 1923-24 on 
the government experimental farms at 


Perdido, Pico, Rio Cuarto, Bell \ ijle, 
Totoras and Devoto. 

After referring to certain minor (lis- 
appointments brought about by the <e- 
velopment of factors which, in ex) yi- 
menting in new districts with soil ))0s- 
sessed of special characteristics, «1 
manifest themselves in the course of ex- 
perimental work, and which canno he 
detected on simple examination at the 
outset, the report announces that thi re- 
sults, on the whole, have been satis ‘a 
tory. 

The work has particularly justified it- 
self, it would appear, by the re-\lts 
obtained with certain crosses of ba: «ta 
and chino, which were first conceive: in 
1915. The seed used consisted of a s jal 


number of samples of the barleta- ino 
hybrid which had been held over ‘om 
1918 by Sefior Francisco Devoto, a: ex- 
pert on scientific agriculture, a few 
hybrids obtained at Pontaut and \.pt 


by the agricultural department oi the 
Great Southern Railway and of se\«ral 
Canadian, American, French and It: ‘ian 
varieties. At the same time there \ cre 
used a number of general native vi rie- 
ties received from all parts of the 
try and exhibited at the seed show 
took place last year at Palermo. he 


‘oun 
ich 


result of the work of investigation is 


submitted merely as a general guide, nd 
this is said to apply very specially t« the 


.varieties originated by Professor Stram- 


pelli. 
Wirrrep J. Lani. 








Along the Waterfront at Stockholm, Sweden 


engaged by the Argentine government to 
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givin/“em the run of other folk’s timber,” 

said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
iver Roller Mills, ‘““was down 
here the other day talkin’ up a 
scheme he had for gettin’ a kind 


f haw raiser’s pension off'n the 






_passed givin’ every congressman 
: the right to issue money an’ buy 
~*@" hawégs at forty dollars apiece an’ then 

Lthe guv ment is to fatten em up an’ apply 
G. | $sses on reducin’ the price of hams an’ side meat. 

/ When he’d got through arguin’ it out an’ as’t what did 
I chink, I said mebby it was all right but I allowed that so 
long as there is a God in Israel and a Coolidge in the White 
House he’d probably jes’ have to take it out in talkin’. 
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UR. CORNELL’S PROTEST 
_ week the secretary of the Cana- 

dian National Millers’ Association, 
Mr. |. C. Cornell, published a statement 
to the effect that Canada’s flour export 
trade is suffering materially through the 
competition of flour ground from Cana- 
dian wheat by mills in the United States. 
Millers and others in Buffalo, where most 
of the bonded Canadian wheat is ground, 
have challenged the accuracy of some of 
Mr. Cornell’s claims; neither side as yet 
can be said to have even attempted to 


prove its case. In general, however, it 


may be pointed out that the advantages 
which Mr, Cornell says the Buffalo mills 
enjoy are the inevitable results of geo- 
graphical and traffic conditions. As to 
the quality of the flour milled, concerning 
which Mr. Cornell makes serious allega- 
tions, that is obviously a matter for the 
foreign buyers to decide, not for millers 


north and south of the border to wrangle 
over. 

What is genuinely unfortunate is this: 
that statements of personal opinion by 
one or two United States millers, speak- 
ing as individuals only, have enabled Mr. 
Cornell to intimate that there is a real 
division of opinion among the millers of 
the United States regarding the national 
importance of bond grinding. No fault 
can fairly be found with Mr. Cornell on 
this score; he has simply made the most 
of an opportunity presented by pub- 
lished comments based on a conception 
of the milling industry which is narrowly 
and intensely sectional. 

Thanks largely to the grinding of Ca- 
nadian wheat in bond, the flour export 
trale of the United States, after four 
Successive years of decline, is now in- 
creasing; total flour exports in 1923-24 
are about two million barrels ahead of 
those for 1922-23. The entire quantity of 
Canadian wheat imported for bond 
grinding in 1923-24 represents at the out- 
_ two and a half million barrels of 
flour, 

As Mr. Cornell so clearly points out, 
this flour ground from Canadian wheat 
by United States mills competes in the 
foreign markets directly with the product 
of the Canadian mills. Its elimination, 
through withdrawal or modification of 


the bonding provision of the tariff law, 
would doubtless greatly help the mills 
of Canada, but it probably would not in- 
crease by a single barrel the export trade 
of mills grinding exclusively United 
States wheat. Such action would simply 
cut thirteen million dollars a year, at 
present figures, off from the nation’s ex- 
port flour trade and hand it to Canada. 

Under the circumstances, it is pro- 
foundly regrettable that sectional jeal- 
ousy should have led any miller of the 
United States to lend his influence, even 
though unintentionally, to a movement 
designed to reduce the country’s total 
flour export trade by at least fifteen per 
cent. Mr. Cornell has performed a very 
real service in pointing out so clearly 
that the flour ground from bonded wheat 
competes abroad with the Canadian, not 
the United States, product. All the flour 
millers of the United States should be, 
and substantially are, in favor of the 
continuance of bond grinding, which in- 
jures none of them and benefits the whole 
nation. As for competition with Canada, 
the Canadian millers may rest assured 
that if any unfairness exists, outside of 
the normal advantages of geographical 
location, the millers south of the border 
will join heartily with them it: removing 
all reasonable causes for complaint. 


NOT A REGULAR FIRM 

N THE course of the routine of gath- 

ering information regarding the nu- 
merous concerns in various parts of the 
world who are ambitious to engage in 
importing American flour, The North- 
western Miller receives many amusing 
reports. Flour seems, for no apparent 
reason, to offer an inviting field for the 
small adventurer in commerce, and, un- 
happily, there are many millers willing 
to share in the adventure, perhaps for 
the sake of feeling that they have a cus- 
tomer where competition dares not enter. 

In instance is the following memoran- 
dum on a firm at an obscure Mediterra- 
nean port, which had offered itself as a 
“connection” to an American mill: 

“This is not a regularly established 
firm. The partners are two, one a fitter 
by trade and the other a post office em- 
plagee. From time to time they try to 


import some goods, but it is understood 
that the orders given have been for 
trifling amounts, viz: from five to six 
pounds. The firm have no financial 
standing whatever, and offer no tangible 
security for the fulfillment of engage- 
ments. Commercially they are unknown 
on the local market, and any people hav- 
ing dealings with them demand cash with 
order.” 

This disingenuous statement of the bare 
commercial facts deserves to rank with 
a report received many years ago from 
the late John Turner, then in business 
at San Juan, Porto Rico, who wrote re- 
garding a new flour importing house just 
established there: , 

“This man is a Spaniard; he owns 
nothing but an interest in a race horse 
which has never won a race, and I know 
two men that he owes money to for 
horse feed. He would not be a desirable 
mill connection.” 

UNWEPT 

ONGRESS has passed, temporarily, 

into grateful silence, leaving the en- 
tire country to breathe more freely. Few 
congressional sessions in history have 
done less to deserve the respect of the 
nation; few have earned more bitter con- 
demnation. It is a sorry commentary on 
“government of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people” that the national 
legislature has come to be so generally 
regarded as the chief barrier to pros- 
perity. 

The millers will forgive Congress much 
because it killed the McNary-Haugen 
bill. It is a triumph for such a Con- 
gress to come so perilously near doing an 
incredibly foolish thing, and yet not do 
it. Most of the good work accomplished 
in the past session was of this purely 
negative sort; any congressman who, 
faring homeward, wants to “point with 
pride” had best call attention, not to 
what was done, but to the even worse 
things which came so near to being done. 

This Congress, now blessedly defunct, 
has few mourners, but it must be re- 
membered that the period of relief will 
not be long. In a few months the tur- 
moil will begin again, with every indica- 
tion of being still worse than before. 
There will be an even more violent 
clamor for the enactment of some meas- 
ure approximating the McNary-Haugen 
bill; there will be the same cliques and 
blocs and factions, the same inability to 
do the things that are really needed, the 
same muddling, compromising make- 
shifts foisted upon the people in the 
guise of laws. : 

Who is to blame? There are able, 
honest and courageous men in Congress, 
enough of them, even at the worst of 
times, to do the country’s work and do 
it well, if only they could be let alone. 
The most discouraging fact in the pres- 
ent situation is that such men are ren- 
dered so nearly powerless. Is_ repre- 
sentative government, so far as law mak- 
ing is concerned, a failure? Patriotism 
loudly denies it, but a Congress which 
serves its country best by adjournment 
can hardly be called a success. 

And yet, as Congressman Treadway 
recently and truly said, “Congress is 
what the people make of it.” What most 
voters want, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, is congressmen and senators who will 
serve their own special interests; as a 
result they have blocs, inefficiency and 
chaos. The remedy lies in the election 
of men who belong, not to a class, but 
to the nation; who dare to refuse al- 
legiance to any special group, and who 
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will pledge themselves only to serve the 
people of the United States. 

Politics properly lie outside the sphere 
of a trade journal, but the shadow of 
congressional blundering rests darkly 
over every form of industry, and the 
present brief respite makes the future 
look doubly ominous. Flour milling and 
its allied activities have barely escaped a 
great danger for the time being; the 
passing of a few months will bring it 
back again. Under such circumstances, 
politics become intensely the affair of in- 
dustry, and of the publications devoted 
thereto. 

Meanwhile, an election impends. Ev- 
erywhere there are candidates for Con- 
gress who have some degree of national 
vision, men who are something more than 
servants of a group or a locality. They 
seek election, not as representatives of 
the West or the East, of the farmers 
or the bankers, of labor or capital, but 
as representatives of the United States. 
A Congress of such men would get things 
done; it would relegate the squalling 
blocs and groups to the ash heap, and 
make speedy end of government by com- 
promise. Industry—the milling industry 
among the foremost—knows how urgent- 
ly it needs such a Congress; will the 
men who compose it come out and work 
hard for the election. of the right can- 
didates, or will they supinely accept a 
Congress like this last one as an un- 
escapable curse? 

THE CARRYING CHARGE 
) Spence millers, not limited to 

any one milling section, are making 
a determined effort to re-establish a car- 
rying charge on purchases of flour not 
ordered out within contract limits. There 
are indications that such a movement, if 
initiated by any considerable number of 
strong companies, will receive the sup- 
port of the rank and file of the industry. 

While provision for the payment of 
a carrying charge of ten cents per barrel 
after expiration of the contract period 
is incorporated in the Millers’ National 
Federation sales terms, for two years 
past little or no attention has been paid 
to it. Here and there a miller has at- 
tempted to enforce it, but in general the 
clause has been honored in the breach 
more than in the observance. Competi- 
tion has enabled buyers, when faced with 
a demand to pay a carrying charge, to 
reply that they will buy their flour from 
some other mill. 

A carrying charge, especially when re- 
duced to the now generally current basis 
of but five cents per barrel per month, 
is commercially sound and fair. It is in 
no sense a penalty imposed upon the 
buyer, but a simple provision that, should 
he find himself unable to take delivery 
of his purchase within the contract limit, 
he shall reimburse the miller for the 
actual cost of carrying the wheat until 
such time as the flour is ground and de- 
livered. 

There is no reason to believe that, if 
millers will state the case plainly and 
fairly to their customers, full acqui- 
escence cannot be secured. The over- 
whelming majority of buyers of flour, 
both bakers and distributors, are of hon- 
est and fair mind, and will not object to 
protecting millers against losses occa- 
sioned by their own defaults. It is,- in- 
deed, entirely probable that the general 
abandonment of the carrying charge was 
more due to the voluntary action of mill- 
ers, through force of competition, than 
in response to any protest of their cus-- 
tomers. It is time to restore it. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 11.) 

Burrato, N. Y.—Flour and feeds are 
very firm, and higher patents advanced 
20ec on June 10. Western bran and 
middlings are quoted at $25.75, Boston; 
local, $21.75@22. 

Puiavevpuia, Pa.—Flour is firm and 
in sympathy with the strength of wheat, 
but buyers are unwilling to follow the 
rising views of sellers, and trade is 
quiet. Millfeed is quiet but steady, Quo- 
tations are unchanged. 

Co.umsus, On1o.—The week starts off 
with slow demand for flour. Bakers and 
jobbers seem to be well supplied for 
some time, and are staying out of the 
market. Prices are unchanged. Feed is 
slow; prices unchanged. 

Nasuvitiz, Tenn.—The flour market 
was without features of importance at 
the opening of the week. Business is of 
fair volume and ahead of this period 
for a number of years. Millfeed is un- 
changed, with moderate demand. 


New York, N. Y.—Continued firmness 
in prices is causing a stronger under- 
tone. Last week, buyers’ ideas were 
25c under mill limits; this week, léc. 
Only limited business is passing, though 
there are occasional offers on round 
lots. 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills have 
advanced export prices the equivalent of 
l5c bbl today, making spring straights 
36s 9d, c.i.f., London or Liverpool, and 
37s, Glasgow. There is no trading at 
the new prices. Domestic prices are 
firmer, and likely to rise if wheat holds. 


MitwauKkee, Wis.—A definite turn in 
flour buying sentiment is believed at 
hand. Inquiry is sharply stimulated, al- 
though so far the volume of sales is only 
slightly better. Prices are strong and 
lic higher. Rye flour is somewhat im- 
pth Millfeed is quiet but firmer, 
and tending upward. 

Boston, Mass.—There is a continued 
slow demand for all grades of flour, 
with pressure to sell on the part of 
spring and hard winter wheat millers. 
Soft winters are fairly firm, although 
quiet. Purchases are confined to the 
most pressing needs of the trade. Mill- 
feed is in quiet demand, with market 
barely steady. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The sharp advance in 
wheat prices bewildered buyers, who 
hesitated to into the market until 
they could | Ab ee if the higher 
prices are permanent. Otherwise the 
flour market remains unchanged, with 
little activity displayed by any section 
of the trade. Export is particularly 
quiet. Millfeed is firm on shorts, but 
there is very little demand for bran. 


BartimorE, Mp.—Flour’ has _ been 
jumped about 20c bbl by most mills on 
government report, but buyers are just 
looking on, having evidently decided to 
do their jumping later and gradually. 
However, the bears have had their day 
and will have to eat crow on the new 
crop. Feed is too startled to do any- 
thing but gasp for breath and take 
fresh bearings. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Today’s sudden 
bulge in wheat prices was followed by a 
general advance of 15@20c in flour quo- 
tations, the most extensive fluctuation in 
many weeks. Trade, which had been in 
moderate volume on Monday, disap- 
peared almost entirely at the advance, 
indicating that buyers did not believe the 
upward trend permanent. Mills bought 
freely of better character wheat, how- 
ever, even at the top prices. 

Cuicaco.—Flour prices are up 15@20c, 
but the advance has not stimulated busi- 
ness. There is no volume to buying, and 
the trade is only taking on single car 
lots. Shipping directions are a little 
better than last week. Millfeed is strong- 
er. All kinds of .bran and standard 
middlings are quoted 20@50c higher; 
other grades are unchanged. Demand is 
improved, and good inquiry developed 
the last few days from country trade in 
the midwest states and also from eastern 
buyers, Mixers are also doing a little 
business, Oil meal is quoted at 40@4lc, 
fe demand prevailing for light offer- 
ngs. 
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KANSAS 400-BBL MILL 
IS DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 10.—(Special 
Telegram )—The building and machinery 
of the Marysville (Kansas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co, were destroyed by fire early 
yesterday morning, the loss being esti- 
mated at about $100,000. The fire is 
supposed to have started from sponta- 
neous combustion. Loss is believed to be 
largely covered by insurance, although 
none of the mill mutuals were involved. 
The plant had a daily capacity of 400 
bbls, having been enlarged from a 100- 
bbl mill about a year ago. It had not 
been operated for several months, and 
plans were under way for refinancing 
the company, of which J. E. Riley is 
agen ow The plant probably will not 
be uilt. 


Harvey E, Yantis. 





DEFEAT OF FARM AID BILL 
NOT BLOW TO GROWER 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Speaking editori- 
ally, the Kansas City Star says of the 
defeat of the McNary-Haugen bill that 
it is not a serious blow to farmers, espe- 
cially as compared with the dereliction 
of Congress on other measures, “affecting 
this class (the farmers) and this region 
most mightily, though indirectly.” 

The paper names as the really danger- 


ous blows struck by Congress at the agri- 
cultural interests the taxing of business 
to the choking point, “thus slowing down 
industry, checking trade, reducing em- 
ployment and demoralizing the markets 
on which the producer must depend.” 
Second was the defeat of the river bill, 
which would have insured cheaper trans- 
portation in the Mississippi and Missouri 
valleys, and third, the failure to reduce 
living costs by lowering tax burdens 
which business passes on to consumers. 
The editorial said that the McNary- 
Haugen bill was “of doubtful soundness, 
or, at least, not well considered.” 
Opinions of millers in the Southwest 
were almost unanimous that the defeat 
of the bill would not affect current flour 
trade to a great extent. Buyers, it was 
said, had not been as well informed, and, 
consequently, not as interested in the 
sible results of the measure as had 
been the milling and grain trades. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 





FIRE IN WASHINGTON MILL 
Seattiz, Wasu.—The Pasco (Wash.) 
Flour Mills Co. suffered $1,500 fire dam- 
age to mill equipment and stock May 31. 
fire was caused by friction from a 
slipping elevator belt. 
W. C. Tirrany. 


In 1923 Poland imported 855,000 bbls 
of flour (including small amounts of 
grain), of which about 512,000 came 
rom the United States. 
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The following table shows the flour 
at milling centers for the past two 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


June 2 Ju 


June7 May31 1923 
Minneapolis ...198,719 214,124 217,530 
Ot. Pel oo. ccc. 9,552 4,763 8,346 
Duluth-Superior 12,360 17,545 13,375 
Milwaukee ..... 4,000 2,500 4,900 











Totals .......224,631 238,932 244,150 
Outside mills*. .182,765 194,960 164,254 








Ag’gate sprg.407,396 433,892 408,404 


St. Louis ...... 28,800 28,700 30,600 
St. Louist ..... 42,600 39,400 37,800 
| ee 128,719 128,115 84,795 
Rochester ..... 5,500 4,000 3,850 
Chicago ....... 35,000 28,000 20,000 
Kansas City.... 95,335 83,457 85,465 
Kansas City?t.. .260,880 263,697 231,735 
Omaha ........ 20,340 15,483 16,640 
St. Joseph ..... 25,701 35,834 18,590 


Salina ......... 16,921 16,204 17,480 
Wichita ..ccce- 28,462 28,036 29,600 
DUNN. vecccees 29,800 32,000 20,000 
Toledof ....... 71,368 76,150 65,940 
Indianapolis ... 8,501 6,977 8,810 
Nashville** .... 88,987 96,560 ...... 
Portland, Oreg. 39,420 32,124 ...... 
BOAttle .cccccce 31,169 26,107 12,900 
yes 27,918 25,890 12,850 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the perc: 
of activity of mills at various points 
figures represent the relation of actua! 
ly output of flour, as reported to The 
western Miller, to possible output o 
time schedule, operating six days per 


June 2 

June 7 May 31 1923 

Minneapolis ...... 35 38 s 
Wee WE cosecceves 38 19 35 
Duluth-Superior .. 33 47 36 
Milwaukee .,...... 35 21 31 
Outside mills* .... 68 49 41 
Average spring.. 43 42 39 
Bt, EUS 2c cccccce 35 21 31 
ee Be ee 49 45 49 
PPT 75 7 §1 
Rochester ........ 30 22 21 
CRIA cccccscccs 88 70 50 
Kansas City ...... 63 55 64 
Kansas Cityt ..... 52 51 44 
GREED ceccccccens 81 62 72 
Bt, TOBOMM 2. cence 54 76 39 
BOTMS ccccscscvese 42 40 38 
Wiehita .os.cccces 44 43 45 
i. eee 65 70 41 
BES ..cccceveces 54 57 40 
Indianapolis ...... 43 34 39 
Nashville**® ....... 49 48 , 
Portland, Oregon.. 63 61 - 
BORGES ccecrsccecs 59 50 24 
TACOMA ...-c00006 49 45 23 
o= — om 

Totala ...ccceces 56 52 39 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills ¢ 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southw 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclu 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha a) 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mil 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mi! 
cluding Nashville. 





NATIONAL FOREIGN TRAD! 
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CONVENTION IN BOS’: ON 


Boston, Mass.—More than 1,500 

ates were seated in the ballroom « 

opley-Plaza Hotel, and several hu: 
more were busy securing their badg: 
registering, when the eleventh Nat 
Foreign Trade convention opened it 
sion June 4. James A. Farrell, pre- 
United States Steel Corporation, 
chairman of the National Foreign | 
Council, called the meeting to o 
using a gavel made from the Washi 
elm and presented by Charles F. \\ 
chairman of the New England con 
tee, on behalf of the city of Camb: 

Delegates from all sections of 
United States were present at the 
vention, which lasted for three 
closing June 6. On June 7 the dele; 
and ladies, besides other invited g' 
went to Plymouth on the steamer | 
Alden. 

Experts from Washington were | 
ent at the convention, men well v 
in all branches of the export busi 
and their advice was given freely. ‘ 
were numerous speakers of nation- 
importance at all the sessions. 

The Maritime Association of the 
ton Chamber of Commerce had an ¢ 
cially fine exhibit of the various « 
modities exported and imported at 
port of Boston during the past year. 


Louris W. DePa: 





Russia is practically out of the w! 
and rye market for the present, ¢ 
shipments from that country having 
cently dropped off sharply. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Brevrorp Sprinos, Pa., June 10.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association is holding its sixteenth 
annual convention at ford Springs 
Hotel, and a most attractive programme 
has been arranged. A large number of 
bakers and supply men are present, to- 

ther with a fair representation of 
flour milling concerns, chiefly from the 
South west. 

The opening session was called to or- 
der Monday morning by Fred C. Haller, 
Pittsiurgh, after which the singing of 
“America” and other songs took place 
under the leadership of Edward T. Clis- 


sold, Chicago. The usual business routine 
followed, and feature addresses were 
delivered by Dr. H. E. Barnard, secre- 
tary of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, on problems facing the baking in- 
dustry, and by the Rev. Dr. John Wes- 


ley Fill, chancellor of Lincoln Univer- 
sity, \\ashington, D. C., on the present- 
day |«dership of Lincoln. 

Me. ings are also scheduled for today 


and t -norrow, and other speakers on the 
programe are John M. Hartley, secre- 
tary «° the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
Amer 1; Ellis C. Baum, New York; I. 
Chock Philadelphia; L. W. Haas, 
Chicas >; Henry Collins Spillman, New 
York; Dr. Royal Meeker, Pennsylvania 
secret vy of labor and industry; James 
Fost, ‘irector of the bureau of foods; 
R. hk. Stritzinger, president of the 
Ame: ‘an Bakers’ Association; George 
H. Sort, grain standardization expert, 
Penn: lvania department of agriculture. 


Th: Kansas Flour Mills Co. has donat- 
fine trophies, a loving cup and a 
' pitcher, for the golf tournament, 
for which many bakers and supply men 
competing, 
A. S. Purves. 





PROGRAMME FOR FLOUR CLUBS 
ARRANGED AT BUFFALO 


Brrrato, N. Y.—Plans are complete 


for the annual convention of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, to be held here 
June 20-21. Programme details were an- 
nounced June 6, at a meeting of the 
Buffalo Flour Club, by T. S. Banks, 
chairman of the convention committee. 


The convention will open Friday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. A business session will 
be followed by luncheon in the Hotel 
Statler. An afternoon business session 
will he followed by an informal dinner 
in the same place. Prominent speakers 
will be heard. 

On Saturday morning the new Pills- 
bury mill and the Buffalo elevator dis- 
trict will be visited in an automobile tour 
of the waterfront. At 12 o’clock the 
cars will leave for Niagara Falls, where 
luncheon will be served at the Hotel Clif- 
ton. The afternoon will be devoted to 
sightseeing along the Niagara River and 
gorge, returning in time to permit dele- 
gates to catch early evening trains. 

_B. H. Wunder sent word that the New 
York club hopes to have enough repre- 
Sentatives at the convention to warrant 
chartering a special car. Other clubs 
have sent word they will send representa- 
tive delegations. 

Buffalo has elected as its official dele- 
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points, to 54°per cent. 
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ward, Chicago 


crop prices may 


and widely distributed. 





Flour production for the week of June 1-7 showed a slight but fairly 
general increase over that of the week preceding. The spring wheat mills 
reported a one point gain, with output representing 48 per cent of capacity, 
and the Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma hard winter wheat mills gained two 
The soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio-Indiana- 
Michigan territory, on the other hand, showed a three point loss, to 54 
per cent. Buffalo, with its capacity increased by the operation of the new 
Pillsbury mill, turned out more flour than in the previous week, but the 
percentage of total capacity was 75, two points less. 
mills reported a one point gain, to 49 per cent, and the mills of the St. 
Louis district, with a 48 per cent output, gained three points. 
north Pacific Coast there was a general improvement, Portland, Seattle 
and Tacoma reporting 63, 59 and 49 per cent outputs, respectively, as 
compared with 51, 50 and 45 per cent the week before. 


The sharply bullish government report on the wheat crop, coupled with 
more or less conflicting private estimates, sent wheat prices sharply up- 
July wheat on June 10 closing at $1.08%, with September 
1%c higher, and December up to $1.12%. Flour prices reflected part, but 
not all, of the advance, with an increase of 15@25c per bbl generally re- 
corded for patents and straights, and about 10c for clears. 
firm, with a markedly better demand. Conditions in the flour market are 
distinctly more encouraging, for buyers are beginning to realize that new 
higher, instead of lower, than those now prevailing, 
and the mills have shown a most commendable unwillingness to quote new 
crop prices before the basis was reasonably assured. While flour buying 
is still quiet, and mostly in small lots, the signs of improvement are many 


IN MILLING 


The southeastern 


On the 


Millfeed held 








gates Fred Kreuger, president of the 
Buffalo Flour Club, W. S. Preyer, Gus 
G. Buse and William P. Drake. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SECRETARIES WILL MEET 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—A conference of sec- 
retaries of all millers’ associations in 
the country has been called for St. Louis 
on June 11-12. The opening session, 
which will be held at 1:30 Wednesday 
afternoon, will probably be devoted to 
a general discussion of association prob- 
lems and the creation of committees. 

This meeting is the outgrowth of the 


‘reorganization plans of the Millers’ Na- 


tional Federation. Just what action will 
be taken at this conference of secretaries 
is not known, of course, but it seems 
probable that a permanent organization 
will be formed at the time of the meet- 


ing. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





BUY COAL IN SUMMER 
IS ADVICE OF HOOVER 


Bulletin No. 331 of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation contains the following 
statement regarding the coal situation: 

“A letter from the Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, urges 
that industrial plants using coal fuel 
take advantage of the favorable condi- 
tions existing during the summer months 
to secure and store coal needed for fall 
and winter consumption. He points out 
that during the fall season, with move- 
ments of crops, winter goods and coal 
for household use, there is always danger 
of traffic congestion and car shortage. 


He also calls attention to the fact that 
cheaper coal will result by maintaining 
more regularity in production, and that 
this can be accomplished only be con- 
sumers securing delivery and _ storing 
coal during the season of low production. 
The plan of securing fall and winter coal 
supplies during the summer months op- 
erated very successfully last year, and 
millers need only to be reminded of the 
advantages offered in order to secure 
their active co-operation in the plan this 
year.” 





United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the United 
States by years (in millions of bushels): 


Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’'t 
1924* 693 eeoe 1,282 160 63 °* oe 
1923. 786 3,054 1,300 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 = 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148) «675 7 #14 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 256 91 18 «17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 363 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914, 891 2,673 1,141 196 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 «641 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 764 164 32 26 14 
1906. 736 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 = 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 434 29 = 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 = 15 
1900. 522 2,106 809 69 24 20 = 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 «24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 566 48626 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 107 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 827 12 
1892. 616 1,628 661 80 28 12 

*June 1 estimate. 
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ALL MILLERS ARE URGED 
TO JOIN THE FEDERATION 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, in bulletin No. 
331, urges all millers who have not as 
yet sent in their application for mem- 
bership in the Federation under the new 
plan, to do so immediately. The bulle- 
tin reads as follows: 

“We have not yet received applications 
for membership from a number of mill- 
ers who no doubt intend to join the 
Federation under the new plan. The 
matter has probably been laid aside, 
owing to pressure of other business. 
Membership is open to any individual, 
firm or corporation engaged in the man- 
ufacture of wheat flour; dues for the 
current year (beginning April 1, 1924) 
are on the basis of .0012c (one and two 
tenths mills) on the actual output of 
wheat flour during the calendar year of 
1923. The broadening of the Federa- 
tion’s scope of activity under the new 
plan requires a considerable increase in 
our revenues, but the amount of dues 
per barrel is small as compared to the 
advantages which may reasonably be ex- 
pected to come to the industry under the 
new plan. We earnestly solicit your co- 
operation and support. If you have not 
yet sent in your application and check 
for first quarter’s dues, do it today.” 





AMERICAN FLOUR FOR AMOY 

Amoy receives about 1,000,000 bags, or 
nearly 300,000 bbls, American flour annu- 
ally, according to a report received by 
the Department of Commerce. Most of 
this flour is shipped to the Chinese in the 
interior of South Fukien, Chuanchow be- 
ing the principal consuming center. Foo- 
chow and Swatow each receive a similar 
amount; thus these three ports are im- 
porting annually about 3,000,000 bags, or 
nearly 1,000,000 bbls, American flour, 
which has been arriving in American 
ships. 

Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 


in store at above points for week ending 
June 6, in bushels (000's omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Cc. P. R, “A” and 

TRE TT TE 3 153 23 one 
Consolidated ..... 388 149 48 12 
OMUVEOS wo ccccces 355 252 49 ose 
Grain Growers .. 241 479 96 bad 
Ts Be Be. acasveses 970 259 195 65 
Northland ... - 1,787 275 159 tox 
Port Arthur ..... 262 248 20 ces 
Gam. Gav't ..cees 321 117 95 72 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 815 192 23 112 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 925 214 39 39 
Private elevators. 8,221 1,665 482 83 

WOOD 0000s tc0s 14,237 4,002 1,231 384 
Year ago ........ 16,660 3,401 3,686 275 
Receipts ........ 5,230 1,296 140 63 
Lake shipments.. 5,280 1,323 190 197 
Rail shipments.. 218 88 5 eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... Sa ee OG. Wee cas 16 
No. 1 northern. .1,315 No, 2 C. W...... 1,141 
No, 2 northern..1,415 No. 3 C. W...... 495 
No. 3 northern.. 928 Ex. 1 feed ..... 24 
MO. © ccvvccscece See BOONE cococsvces 271 
No. 4 special.... 85 2 feed .......... 269 
WO. & cccccccecs 216 Special bin ..... 41 
No. 5 special.... oe Se a aeons ess 83 
Ds O éseneeedee S05 PRUWRED ¢cccdces 1,665 
No. 6 special.... 7 
POOE cccveccccse 272 | eee 4,002 
Durum ......---. 125 
Wte? cocccccee 2 
Special bin ..... 339 
Others ......+++ 499 
PREVORE oc ccccess 8,221 

Wetel oo cese< 14,237 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 10. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 193 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring Gi as dis v.o-2ks Cer cncassaw ene $6.55@ 7.00 $6.90@ 7.50 $....@.... $6.45@ 6.95 $6.75@ 7.15 $6.85@ 7.10 $7.109@ 7.50 $7.60@ 7.75 $6.70@ 7.00 $7.00@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent ...............+0005 6.15@ 6.70 6.50@ 6.95 see@Peces 6.20@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.65 6.45@ 6.70 6.80@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.50 6.40@ 6.70 o050EE cae 
Bering GEE Ge etatiaat o5.0ks 66 so ces ecshee 4.75@ 5.30 4.50@ 4.90 eee Decee 4.35@ 4.85 5.00@ 5.75 Pere 5.60@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.756 ++@.... ae Pee 
Hard winter short patent 5.65@ 6.20 oo @.. 5.90@ 6.70 5.70@ 6.20 6.15@ 6.65 6.35@ 6.60 6.50@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.75 
Hard winter ES Sai haw 6 od S64 ep 4's) 6% 5.15@ 5.70 oo @aoe 5.30@ 5.90 4.95@ 5.40 5.75@ 6.25 5.85@ 6.10 6.10@ 6.40 cree QPovne 6.25@ 6.50 cee osee 
Hard wittel GUE GOGRB. 6.0 cccpscciccccecece 4.45@ 4.90 oo @ee 3.75@ 4.05 3.95@ 4.30 4.85@ 5.15 ove cece ree Pere ooo Qroege oe @evee Pree 
Soft winter short patent..................+- 5.40@ 5.80 cveeees oe@ 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 5.40@ 5.65 coos ocee 5.50@ 6.60 5.85@ 6.10 6.85@ 7.25 
Soft withid. ME Wisco > 04c.d0 0 ot eccesese 4.85@ 5.30 wer, ee --@. 4.75@ 5.10 4.90@ 5.25 *4.75@ 5.00 *4.75@ 5.50 5.25@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.85 5.30@ 5.60 
Soft winter first clear.............--scsee0. 4.45@ 4.80 wer, Fir --@.. 4.00@ 4.30 3.90@ 4.25 oéeekborce cooe@® coos 5.00@ 5.50 ove @esse 4.00@ 4.50 
Rye GOW Mists ci dade cekess<seseaes 3.75@ 3.95 4.05@ 4.10 --@.. oe Docee 4.20@ 4.50 4.35@ 4.60 4.55@ 4.75 4.35@ 4.60 --@.. ooe@ acces 
Rye Noah, Me yd wie osha n cee s woces downs 3.60@ 3.80 3.25@ 3.30 oo @ ae o Bese 4.00@ 4.30 3.85@ 4.10 coool co@ecce oo Dee eee 

FEED— 

Spring GNU pda ey kiitini WSs dur sds @ 20.50 17.50@18.00 Te PeTT cece Doves re fe 25.00@26.00 26.00@27.00 25.50@26.00 24.00 @ 25.00 once cece 
Hard Qi Me cies ot ctv cs os aescko es --@20.50 coesQ@ecves 16.50 @17.50 19.00@19.50 --@.. cece @eces coco ccee 26.00 @ 26.25 er Ae er, Fir. 
SOkt WHIM BEEN Gwate segs tc scduséseaee ++ @20.50 cvoe@odes sees @ecce 20.00 @ 20.50 oo @ 29.00 @ 30.00 27.50@ 28.00 «+++ @26.50 oo @eoee 22.00 @23.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... .. ++ @20.50 17.50@18.00 18.00@19.00 cece Deoes oc@ a. 25.00@26.00 26.50@27.00  24.50@25.00 23.50@24.50 25.00@27.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 24.00 @ 28.00 24.00 @ 26.00 19.50@20.50 23.00 @ 23.50 --@.. 30.00@31.00 33.00@33.50  32.00@32.50  29.00@30.00 coeeee cees 
Red GOR Leesa ee eas cdknncGoscus esses 30.00 @ 35.00 30.00 @34.00 cvosQ@esee seve Bvccs A Pere 36.00 @ 38.00 38.00 @ 39.00 «++-@37.50 33.00@34.00 eo ere 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansaa standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
ETE Te $6.40@6.80 (49's) $4.50@4.90 (49's) $4.65@5.10 (49's) $6.55 @7.00 $7.00 @ 7.55 $6.50 @6.70 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 6.00 @6.25 5.45 @5.75 6.75 @7.75 8.30@ 8.90 7.75 @8.50 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNash ville prices 


basis f.0.b. Ohio 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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CANADIAN MILLERS’ SECRETARY 
COMPLAINS OF BOND GRINDING 





Buffalo Millers Declare Charge of Lower Standards Unfounded—F, C. Cornell 
States That Canadian Flour Trade Is Suffering From Competition 
of United States Mills Grinding Canadian Wheat 


Burrato, N. Y.—Publication in Buf- 
falo newspapers of extracts from the 
report of Fred C. Cornell, secretary of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion, in which the charge is made that 
the Canadian grinders of wheat are suf- 
fering from “unfair competition” by 
Buffalo mills, has caused resentment 
among the local trade. It is felt here 
that if Mr. Cornell was correctly quoted 
in dispatches, and there has been nothing 
to indicate that this is not the case, he 
has done the American mills which grind 
Canadian wheat in bond a gross injus- 
tice, at least by inference, if not by 
direct charge. 

Mr. Cornell was quoted as saying that 
the lower standards of the Buffalo mills 
are having a serious effect on the repu- 
tation of Canadian flour in export circles, 
Representative men in the trade here, 
particularly those who are most inter- 
ested in this matter and whose knowledge 
and experience qualify them to discuss 
it, take sharp issue with him on this 
point. 

“I am surprised that a representative 
of the Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation should make such an outrageous 
and unsupported charge,” was the com- 
ment of one man whose opinion is highly 
valued in national milling circles. “I 
would not engage in any mud slinging 
controversy,” he added when asked for 
a statement regarding the controversy, 
“but I am sure the facts will speak for 
themselves.” 

With respect to rates, Buffalo millers 
say these should be considered, not piece- 
meal, but as a unit, from mill to Euro- 
pean consumer. 

“Let the Canadian millers make formal 
protest to the right authorities if they 
think there is discrimination,’ it was 
said. “We would take this action if we 
thought we were being treated unfairly.” 

The charges made by Mr. Cornell are 
being given very serious consideration 
here, but what future action will be taken 
with respect to them has not been de- 
termined. 

P. D, Fannestock. 


The Canadian View 

Montreat, Que.—Due to the operation 
of milling in bond privileges under the 
United States tariff act, the bonded mills 
at Buffalo are milling Canadian wheat in 
bond with several advantages over the 
Canadian millers, according to a state- 
ment given out by Fred C. Cornell, sec- 
retary of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association. 

The Buffalo millers milling Canadian 
wheat in bond are able to obtain slightly 
cheaper freights on the Great Lakes to 
Buffalo, as compared to Port Colborne. 
The flour milled in bond from this Cana- 
dian wheat going to Buffalo is free from 
any control by Canadian authorities as 
to quality, and leaves the door open for 
misrepresentation in export markets, to 
the detriment of the reputation of Cana- 
dian wheat flour as milled by Canadian 
millers. This may not be intentional, but 
the standards of some bonded mills do 
not conform to Canadian standards, Mr. 
Cornell claims. The statement continues: 

“This is a serious matter, as the Cana- 


dian millers have learned from years of’ 


experience that it is necessary for them 
to maintain their standards at all times 
in order to keep their trade and main- 
tain the reputation of Canadian flour. 

“Also in some countries where a pref- 
erential tariff is accorded United States 
products, in. several cases this Canadian 
wheat flour milled by the bonded mills 
in the United States obtains the benefit 
of this preferential. duty, which prac- 
tically forces Canadian millers out of 
these markets, due to the competition 
of flour manufactured from Canadian 
wheat in the United States. 

“While all flour presumably milled 
from this bonded wheat goes for export 
from the United States, it is necessary 
for these bonded mills to release their 
millfeeds for consumption in the United 





States. Under the milling in bond regu- 
lations, the bonded mills at Buffalo can 
release their millfeeds on a more favor- 
able basis than if they were milled in 
Canada. 

“As a result of these conditions, Buf- 
falo milling capacity is expanding with 
great rapidity. By July 1 it is esti- 
mated there will be at least 48,000 bbls 
a day capacity in the Buffalo area, which 
is equal to 50 per cent of the total com- 
mercial milling capacity of Canada. The 
increased capacity at Buffalo has not 
yet reached its pinnacle. 

“Since July 1, 1923, the bonded mills 
in the United States have milled in bond 
some 13,000,000 bus of wheat.” 

Added to cheaper lake rates to Buf- 
falo, Mr. Cornell claims that the United 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 

The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 


c-— Week ending-—, July 1, 1923, to 


May 31 May 24 May 31, 1924 
ee 3,000 14,270,486 
Imports into bonded mills for 

grinding into flour for export, 

bushels: 

r-— Week ending——, 
May 31 May 24 
248,236 9,993 





July 1, 1923, to 
May 31, 1924 
12,480,229 











States millers are able very frequently 
to obtain via United States ports distress 
tonnage at rates much lower than from 
Canadian ports. The inland freight 
structure of Canadian roads makes the 
shipment of flour via New York practi- 
cally prohibitive from Canadian mills, 
and as a result the bonded mills at Buf- 
falo are able to underquote Canadian 
mills on Canadian flour milled in bond. 
There is no advantage in the purchasing 
of Canadian wheat, it being bought by 
both Canadian and United States mills 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

The difference in standards used by 
Canadian and United States bonded mills 
for flour is having a serious effect on the 
reputation of Canadian flour in export 
markets, declares Mr. Cornell. The com- 
petition of the Buffalo mills has now 
reached serious proportions. This flour 
milled at Buffalo from Canadian wheat 
is going forward to export markets as 
flour of United States origin, which is 
obviously detrimental to the interests of 
the Canadian producers, particularly in 
countries that are importers of flour and 
not of wheat. 

A. E. Perks. 





EXPORT GRAIN CAPACITY 
AT VANCOUVER INCREASES 


Wiwnirec, Man.—That Vancouver has 
already established itself as a grain port 
beyond the experimental stage, and is 
now facing a period of great develop- 
ment, was the opinion expressed by Will 
Hill, well-known miller and mill machin- 
ery expert, in an interview with The 
Northwestern Miller on his return from 
an extended visit on the Pacific Coast. 
Recent improvements at Vancouver in- 
clude the installation of seven additional 
receiving separators at the government 
terminal elevator, which have added tre- 
mendously to the cleaning capacity of 
this plant. 

The Woodward elevator at Vancouver, 
on which work was for some reason held 
up for a considerable time, has recently 
been taken over by the harbor commis- 
sioners, and is now operating day and 
night. The No. 2 government elevator, 


designed by the Metcalfe Engineering 
Co., and being built nA the Northern 
y 


Construction Co., is rapidly nearing com- 


pletion. In the workhouse of this plant 
there are installed 16 large receiving 
separators, which give it a cleaning 
ey of close to 40,000 bus per hour. 

The Vancouver Terminal Elevator Co., 
which is a subsidiary of Spillers, Ltd., is 
building an elevator in one of the best 
locations on Burrard Inlet, Vancouver. 
Mr. Hill stated that when completed this 
elevator will be one of the most up-to- 
date plants on this continent, with a 
storage capacity of approximately 2,000,- 
000 bus. Excavation for this plant is 
already completed. It is expected that, 
by the time the new crop is moving, 
Burrard Inlet will boast elevator ca- 
pacity of some 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
bus. This, taken in conjunction with the 
fact that Vancouver is an open port all 
the year round, affords ample grounds 
for the optimism prevailing in the coast 
city, and promises great things as regards 
the exporting trade of that port. 

G. Rock. 


BILLS LEFT IN LURCH AT 
CONGRESS’ ADJOURNMENT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The following 
bills of interest to food manufacturers 
and to wholesale and retail grocers had 
not been disposed of when Congress ad- 
journed for this session: 

H. R. 3241, prescribing 
weights for flour packages. 

H. R. 7965, relative to labeling of 
flour. 

H. R. 10 and S. 100, providing that 
from and after Jan. 1, 1933, the metric 
system of weights and measures shall be 
used in the purchase and sale of mer- 
chandise. 

H. R. 3668, to regulate the shipment 
and inspection of canned salmon. 

H. R. 16, H. R. 3225 and S. 1188, pro- 
hibiting the misbranding of merchandise. 

S. 1171 and S. 429, regulating the cold 
storage of food and cold storage fa- 
cilities. 

H. R. 742, to amend the federal food 
and drugs act to require the name and 
address of the manufacturer, canner or 
packer on food packages. 

H. R. 762, known as the “slack-filled 
package” bill, to amend the federal 
food and drugs act to prevent the use 
of deceptive and ahdeoiinn food pack- 
ages or the slack filling of food con- 
tainers. ° 

H. R. 6871, H. R. 3218, S. 817 and S. 
2056, to = commercial bribery, in- 
cluding the subsidizing of salesmen. 

H. R. 5940 and S. 2153, to amend the 
federal food and drugs act to give the 
Secretary of Agriculture authority to 
define and fix standards for food prod- 
ucts, 





standard 


Cuartes C, Hart. 





SOFT WHEAT MILLERS GAIN 
WHEAT GROWERS’ SUPPORT 


Kansas City, Mo.—Soft wheat millers 
of southwestern Missouri were largely 
responsible for a banquet to wheat grow- 
ers of that section, given at the Drake 
Hotel in Carthage, June 4. The dinner 
was a further step in the campaign for 
exclusive use of soft wheat flour in soft 
wheat territory, and the meeting was de- 
signed to show the farmers where such 
a course would mean additional profit to 
the entire community. Speakers also 
dwelt on how soft wheat might be im- 
proved by proper farming. 

Millers of that section of the state re- 
cently established cooking schools in vari- 
ous towns to acquaint housewives with 
methods of working soft wheat flour. A 
large number of women were enrolled in 
the schools in each town. 

At the meeting last week, all baked 
goods served were made from flour pro- 
duced by local mills. A resolution was 
introduced by a wheat grower, to the 
effect that the use of soft wheat flour be 
encouraged in every way possible, and it 
was unanimously adopted. 

The millers are also starting an ad- 
vertising campaign in local papers to 
stimulate the use of self-rising flour. 
The advertisements are mainly educa- 


.tional, telling of the advantages of self- 


rising flour, and stressing the fact that 
it is home milled. Excellent results are 
apparent from the campaign, millers of 
that section say. 

Harvey E. Yantis, 
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NEW YORK STATE 
BAKERS’ MEETING 


Max Strasser Is Elected President—Ne,; 
Year’s Convention to Take Place 


at Rochester 

Brooktyn, N. Y.—The New York 
state convention, in session here June 5-6, 
elected Max Strasser president, William 
Horcheler first vice president, Paul Sei- 
bold second vice president, Carl Kehlhof 
third vice president, Rudolph Zine svcre- 
tary, and Martin Keidel treasurer. The 


next convention will take place at [och- 
ester. 

Charles Speidelg, who was elected 
chairman. of the legislative committ.-« of 
the Bronx local association, proj osed 
abolishing night work in bakeries. \{any 
were in support of the proposal, if » way 
can be found to continue good servi.« to 
the public. The matter was given t\: the 
executive committee to study, wit!  in- 
structions to get the opinion prevale:t in 


other industries situated in the -ime 
way. 

Sunday closing laws were favored ut 
it was stipulated that they shou! be 
strictly enforced in order to pr.tect 
every baker. 

A committee appointed to find out 
why bread sales have decreased i: the 


East reported the reason as lack of ini- 
formity. Eastern bakers bake too © uch 
cake and pastry, it was said. Carl \\ ehl- 
hof, of Buffalo, advised more adv: :tis- 
ing, and baking of different kin. of 
bread every day. 

Raymond Stritzinger, of the Ame ‘can 


_ association, and Joseph Poehlman:. of 
the National Retail association, ad- 
dressed the convention, urging co-0} «ra- 
tion, whereby closer contact with wu) per 


state bakers might be established. 

The banquet on June 5 was a big: suc- 
cess, over 800 being present. Va: ious 
city officers were guests. The cor ven- 
tion closed June 6. 

There were many large delegatio:. in 
attendance. The Massachusetts, Pen) syl- 


vania and New Jersey exposition was 
constantly crowded, and the exhil):!ors 
certainly did a fine business. | irst 
prize in the contest for cakes wen! to 


the Schaller-Fiedler bakery, Brook|yn, 
Zieler bakeries, Brooklyn, and the kuhl- 
mann bakery, Brooklyn; second prize to 
Rudolph Zink, Bronx, Albers bakery, 
Woodside, Kuhn bakery, New York; 
third prize to Steger bakery, New Y ork, 
Kaiser bakery, New York, Karl bakery, 
New York; and fourth prize to Karsten 
bakery, New York, Gebhard bakery, New 
York, and Rauber bakery, New Yor! 


Bruno C. Scumuir. 





GRAFTON PLANT TAKEN OVEK 


To.epo, On10o.—The announcement was 
made last week that the United \ills 
Corporation has taken over the prope lies 


and business formerly operated by the 
Grafton Flour Milling & Grain Elev: ‘or 
Co. This is a new company which ‘as 
been incorporated for $1,000,000, n- 
nouncement of which was made i: a 
recent issue of this paper. 

The new company has also pureh:-ed 
the modern mill building at Shelby, (110, 
which formerly belonged to the Wivle 
Wheat Products Co. This new mill ill 
be equipped to manufacture a com) «te 
line of dairy and poultry feeds, corn nd 
oats products, whole grains, etc. Mi .ed 
cars of these feeds with the flour | nd 
millfeeds manufactured at Grafton © il 
be supplied to those interested. 

W. H. Wice1* 





NORTH MANCHURIAN WHEAT 

North Manchuria is .a splendid w! at 
country and a considerable quantit; is 
grown, the best regions being aro: 1d 
Harbin and along the banks of the S 'n- 
gar, according to the foodstuffs divi: on 
of the Department of Commerce. ‘!i¢ 
advent of the Russians greatly stimu ‘t- 
ed the production of wheat. Mills w: re 
set up, and both grain and flour w: re 
exported to the Russian far east: ‘1 
provinces. The abrogation of the frre 
zone in 1913 gave the trade a setba:k, 
but under the abnormal conditions °- 
duced by the war, it quickly recover 1. 
In quality the North Manchurian wh««t 
is equal in many respects to the bcst 
kinds of American or Siberian. 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS HOLD MEETING 





Annual Convention Well Attended — Speakers Discuss Problems of Distribu- 
tion—Allied Activities Represented—E. W. Elmore, of 
Oneonta, N. Y., Elected President 


Feed manufacturers and representa- 
tives of allied interests from all over 
the country met in the Congress Hotel, 
at Chicago, June 5-6, for the sixteenth 
annul convention of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association. An _ inter- 
esting programme had been prepared, 
and it was said that more real business 
was crowded’ into the two days than at 
any previous convention of the associa- 
tion. Considerable interest was evinced 
in the messages brought by the various 
speakers. The convention hall was com- 
fortal'y filled at all the sessions. 

Pre ident O. E. M. Keller, of Chicago, 
touch«:! the keynote of the meeting when 
he said in his address that what the feed 
trade needed most was more sanity in 
seekin= business. He said that some 
manu! .cturers allowed those who bought 
from ‘!:em to speculate- with their money 
by overbuying and not taking delivery 
when ‘he market went against them. 
He said that long-term contracts ought 
to be eliminated, but that all contracts 
should be enforced, 

President Keller touched on uniform 
cost systems and made some helpful sug- 
gestio He predicted an_ increasing 
demai! for manufactured feeds and a 
good trade year ahead for those who did 
busine.s on sound business principles. 


The annual reports of the secretary 
and traffic manager were printed in 
booki:t form and distributed to the 
deleg: tes, thus eliminating the necessity 


for reading them in the convention. 


LABELS AND PHRASES 


An interesting paper~on labels and 
phrases was read by H. A. Halvorson, 
of Si. Paul, president of the Feed Con- 
trol Officials of the United States. Mr. 
Halvorson told of the good work done 
toward uniformity in registration and 
labels, and said that if the members of 
the various associations in the feed 
trade would think and speak of uniform- 
ity and simplicity, instead of just uni- 
formity, much good would result. 

Mr. Halvorson urged honesty in label- 
ing. From complaints received by the 


feed control officials there is plenty of 
evidence that consumers of feed have 
accepted statements on labels in the 
same faith with which the reader usually 


accepts inscriptions on tombstones. If 
the idea of simplicity in labeling is kept 
in mind with the same persistence that 
we have kept the idea of uniformity. be- 
fore us, most of the untruthful and ex- 
aggerated statements will disappear as 
a consequence. Long and cumbersome 
names for simple products used in com- 
pounding feeds have become so common 
in recent years that it is hardly possible 
now to find labels which are not loaded 
down with unnecessary descriptive terms. 
The possibilities of simplification with- 
out impairing the definiteness of the 
saa will readily suggest them- 
selves, 


THE GRAIN SITUATION 


Samuel P, Arnot, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, in 
speaking on the grain situation said: “So 
basic is grain and grain commerce in the 
whole economic fabric that it is impos- 
sible to discuss the grain situation with- 
out giving thought to certain of those 
fundamentals applying to all business. 
In other words, it is futile to narrow 
the telescope down where grain alone 
can be visualized as a separate, distinct 
unit, unrelated to and set aside from 
other businesses. Grain commerce is 
and always will be intertwined with do- 
mestic and world commerce. There- 
fore the problems of the grain industry 
become in large measure the problems 
of the whole commercial and agricultural 
world.” 

Referring to the tendency .of too much 
government in business, the maze of 
laws, investigating and regulatory 
fToups, commissions and bureaus, Mr. 
Arnot asked: “How much longer can 
business withstand politics? Today, the 
average citizen is a law breaker, either 
consciously or unconsciously. It is not 
Surprising that most of us are uncon- 





scious law violators when we consider 
that the total number of laws and or- 
dinances in effect in the United States 
exceeds 2,000,000. We are literally 
bound about with laws, and still we con- 
tinue to enact new laws. The deplorable 
state of affairs that has existed in the 
grain trade is due entirely to legislation. 

“There have been changes in the tides 
of commerce that have had their effect. 
There has been hesitancy on the part of 
many to build up their stores of grain. 
There have also been other factors of 
more or less importance. But there is 
indisputable evidence that the paramount 
cause of the turmoil and uncertainty in 
the grain industry has been the existence 
of legislation and the pernicious legisla- 
tive nagging which has confronted us. 
No industry can properly serve when it 
is harassed, nagged and interfered with 
as has been the grain exchange during 
the period when the farmer needed it 
most.” 

Mr. Arnot concluded by saying: 
“Legislation never has and never will 
solve the economic problems of the farm- 
er, and the man who tells him it will 
is either deliberately misleading or is 
ignorant. ‘The farmer, like the whole 
country, needs fewer laws and more in- 
itiative.” 

PROSPERITY FOLLOWS THE COW 

In discussing “Golden Butter and 
Golden Dollars,’ Charles F. Collisson, 
agricultural editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, told of the effects of diversifi- 
cation in the Northwest, and particular- 
ly in Minnesota. 
He illustrated his 
talk with maps, 
and showed that, 
where diversifica- 
tion was practiced, 
prosperity was the 
rule rather than 
the exception. He 
brought out in a 
convincing manner 
that, so far as 
Minnesota is con- 
cerned, wheat has 
ceased to be the 
index of prosper- 
ity, and it must be 
measured now in 
terms of diversified farming and dairy 
products. 

Last year Minnesota creameries made 
193,000,000 Ibs of butter. The total 
dairy food products in Minnesota, in- 
cluding butter, cheese, cream, milk, but- 
termilk and veal calves is approximately 
$146,000,000. On top of this, Minnesota 
raised $26,000,000 worth of pigs fattened 
on skim milk, a waste byproduct of 


¢ dairying; also approximately $50,000,000 


worth of poultry. In other words, Mr. 
Collisson said, “the cow, the sow and the 
little red hen brought Minnesota a total 
of $262,000,000, or more than nine and 
one half times the wheat crop of 1922.” 

Mr. Collisson went on to say: “There 
are vast regions in the Northwest where 
we do not hear of complaints about hard 
times or frozen credits. These are the 
dairying districts of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, and even in the Dakotas and 
Montana. The price fixing propaganda 
comes from regions that do not know 
about the dairy cow. Wherever we find 
a community where the cow paths are 
numerous, there we find real prosperity.” 
He had maps to show that in the dairy 
communities the farmers and banks have 
been able to pay back to the government 
most of the money loaned them by the 
War Finance Corporation. 

7. ” 


John N. Van Der Vries, of Chicago, 
manager of the north central division of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, spoke on present day develop- 
ments in the business world. He urged 
standardization to cut down waste and 
loss in what he called frozen capital. All 
business men, Mr. Van Der Vries said, 
had interests in common and should co- 
operate for their general welfare and 
advancement. They should study their 
common problems in the same careful 


way they devote to their own private in- 
terests, should co-operate in the study of 
national questions and each should do his 
share to see that sanity is maintained in 
our business life. 


INCREASING CONSUMPTION OF MILK 


The problem of increasing the con- 
sumption of milk, M. O. Maughan, secre- 
tary National Dairy Council, said, is one 
of the two big problems confronting the 
dairy industry. The other is producing 
dairy products at a reduced cost. The 
only way for the dairy farmer to make 
more money is to actually sell his milk 
for more money or reduce his cost of 
production. It is almost impossible to 
raise the price of milk beyond a certain 
level, that level being uniform the coun- 
try over and depending on the price 
of butter, more or less. However, there 
is a big field of opportunity for reduc- 
ing the cost of production. When one 
considers the enormous number of scrub 





Max M. Nowak 


bulls in use and the unprofitable feeding 
methods followed, he realizes the op- 
portunities for reducing production costs. 

Mr. Maughan said that the dairy in- 
dustry is in a very fortunate position, in 
that scientists and food authorities are 
convinced that people should use twice 
as much dairy products as at present. 
In the United States the consumption of 
milk is 53 gallons per capita; in other 
countries it is much higher. The per 
capita consumption of butter in the 
United States is 17 lbs; in Canada, 27 
Ibs. The consumption of cheese in the 
United States is 4 lbs per person; in 
Switzerland, 26 lbs. Everything consid- 
ered, the dairy industry has a big field 
to work in. 


THE LIVE STOCK SITUATION 


James E. Poole, in charge of public 
relations service of ‘the Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange, reviewed the live stock 
situation, and claimed that the prospect 
justified optimism. He said: “The cattle 
industry is at the inception of a re- 
habilitation cycle.’ Swine production has 
entered on a depletion cycle, and in the 
case of sheep, rehabilitation is well under 
way. The cycle in cattle production is 
long, in sheep shorter than in cattle, but 
in swine, owing to the remarkable fe- 
cundity of the species, rapid. Present 
indications are that beef production will 
be restricted for the ensuing decade, 
while sheep will increase with reasonable 
celerity during that period. Flood tide 
in pork production was reached in 1923; 
subsidence will be in evidence this year, 
and by 1925 ebb tide will be reached, 
followed by rapid expansion.” 

W. E. Suits, of the Quaker Oats Co., 
read a code of ethics prepared by D. 
A. Badenoch, of Park, Pollard & Co. A. 
motion was passed adopting the code, 
subject to approval by counsel for the 
executive committee. 

Resolutions of thanks were tendered 
the retiring officers, the various com- 
mittees, trade papers, etc. Also one 
urging sanity in selling and truth in ad- 
vertising. A resolution aimed at the 
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elimination of long-time contracts was 
defeated. 

John C. Reed, of the Three Minute 
Cereals Co., read an invitation from the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce 
to hold next year’s convention in. that 
city. A motion was passed urging the 
executive committee to accept the invi- 
tation. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


President, E. W. Elmore, Elmore Mill- 
ing Co., Oneonta, N. Y; first vice presi- 
dent, D. A. Badenoch, Park & Pollard 
Co., Chicago; second vice president, R. 
F. Deibel, Black & White Milling Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill; third vice president, 
H. S. Austrian, Rosenbaum Bros., Chi- 
cago; secretary, L. F. Brown, Chicago; 
treasurer, W. R. Anderson, Milwaukee; 
traffic manager, R. M. Field, Chicago. 

Executive committee: W. E. Suits, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, chairman; A. 
F. Seay, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; 
J. B. Edgar, Kdgar-Morgan Co., Mem- 
phis; G. A. Chapman, Riverdale Products 
Co., Chicago; M. M. Nowak, Nowak Mill- 
ing Corporation, Hammond, Ind; H. A. 
Abbott, Albert Dickinson Co., Chicago; 
the president, ex officio. 

Board of directors: O. E. M. Keller, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, 
chairman; C. U. Snyder, C. U. Snyder & 
Co., Chicago; F. J. Ludwig, Charles M. 
Cox Co., Boston; H. Wehmann, Interna- 
tional Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis; Otto 
Weiss, Otto Weiss Milling Co., Wichita; 
S. J. Thompson, Ubiko Milling Co., Cin- 
cinnati; H. Roy Eshelman, J. W. Eshel- 
man & Sons, Lancaster, Pa; D. W. Mc- 
Millen, McMillen Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; 
F. M. Wilson, Denver Alfalfa Milling 
& Products Co., Lamar, Colo; John C. 
Reed, Three Minute Cereals Co., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Charles A. Krause, Charles 
A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee; H. J. 
Atwood, American Milling Co., Peoria, 
Ill; B. T. Manard, Penick & Ford Co., 
New Orleans; William Hillix, Excello 
Feed Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo; W. R. 
Smith-Vaniz, Royal Feed & Milling Co., 
Memphis; the president, ex officio. 

Thursday noon, June 5, a luncheon and 
meeting of sales managers was held, at 
which C. G. Hooker, of Wausau, Wis., 
presided. On Friday, June 6, a similar 
meeting for buyers was held, at which 
D. W. McMillen, of the McMillen Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., presided. 

The annual dinner and entertainment 
was given the evening of June 5. This 
was a very happy affair. The dinner 
was good and the entertainment excel- 
lent. The evening was enlivened with 
stereopticon pictures and songs about 
various members. The committee on ar- 
rangements, of which M. M. Nowak, of 
the Nowak Milling Corporation, Ham- 
mond, Ind., was chairman, is to be con- 
gratulated on this event. 

Those contributing to the entertain- 
ment fund were: Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., Armour Fertilizer Works, Armour 
Grain Co., J. J. Badenoch Co., Bates 
Valve Bag Co., Bemis Bro. Bag Co., The 
Bertley Co., Corn Products Refining Co., 
Darling & Co., the Albert Dickinson Co., 
B. F. Gump Co., Hirst & Begley Linseed 
Works, S. Howes Co., Nowak Milling 
Corporation, the Park & Pollard Co. of 
Illinois, Quaker Oats Co., Rosenbaum 
Bros., C. U. Snyder & Co., Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Swift & Co., Frank S. Ten- 
ney, Van Wie & Moorhead, Weller Mfg. 
Co., and Wilson & Co. 

Rosert T. Beartry. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to May 24, 1924 (000's omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Flour production, bbls— 


May 4°10. .ccccccscccve 2,151 2,021 1,937 
May: 12-1T cccccceuse 2,117 2,080 1,925 
May 18-84 ....0cceee 2,256 2,045 1,850 
July 1-May 24 ....... 118,100 119,969 114,000 
Flour, July 1-May 24, 

bbls— 
J 16,255 13,800 14,660 
EMRBOPCS wcccccceseces 170 408 560 
Wheat, July 1-May 24, . 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .622,000 707,000 737,000 
PEMOTRR ccvcccctcccss 72,100 143,600 192,500 
IMPOTts cecccvcccsees 25,900 18,600 12,800 
Ground by mills...... 546,700 539,800 513,300 
Wheat stocks, May 24, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 48,187 42,224 49,266 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 45,313 49,148 28,973 
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WHEAT ESTIMATE IS REDUCED 


IN GOVERNMENT'S JUNE FIGURE 





Spring Wheat Total Set at 184 Million Bus, as Against 214 Million Last Year — 
Winter Wheat 509 Million, 44 Million Less Than May Esti- 
mate and 63 Million Below Last Year 


The Department of Agriculture’s crop 
report, based on condition June 1, esti- 
mates the 1924 winter wheat crop at 509,- 
000,000 bus, and condition at 74 per cent 
of normal, as against 553,000,000 bus and 
a condition of $4.8 per cent May 1. The 
decline in the prospective crop estimate 
is reported as due mainlv to drouth, cold 
weather, insects and disease in the prin- 
cipal producing states. 

The estimate of the Kansas winter 
wheat crop has dropped from 134,092,000 
bus May 1 to 113,210,000. Nebraska’s 
figure has decreased from 46,586,000 bus 
to 41,439,000; Oklahoma’s from 44,238,- 
000 to 43,930,000; Illinois’ from 33,950,- 
000 to 33,368,000; Washington’s from 28,- 
640,000 to 20,606,000; Colorado’s from 
27,142,000 to 26,359,000, and Missouri’s 
from 24,027,000 to 21,808,000. Gains 
have been reported for Ohio, from 32,- 
782,000 bus to 33,724,000, and for Indi- 
ana, from 25,904,000 to 26,756,000. 

The first estimate of the spring wheat 
crop gives a total acreage of 16,920,000 
acres, and a total yield of 184,000,000 
bus. As compared with last year, there 
is a drop of 1,866,000 acres and of 30,- 
000,000 bus. The distribution of spring 
wheat in the leading states is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 


Acreage Condition Forecast 
8 87 


Minnesota ........ 1,43 16,889 
North Dakota .... 7,436 84 67,460 
South Dakota .... 2,325 85 21,739 
Montana ........+. 2,737 88 36,128 
MND cet ewsessrce 580 73 10,500 
Washington ...... 1,000 57 9,690 


The oats crop is estimated at 1,232,- 
000,000 bus, on an area of 41,625,000 
acres; the barley crop at 160,000,000 bus, 
with an area of 7,552,000 acres, and the 
rye crop at 62,500,000 bus. 


Current Crop Bulletins 

Mrinneapous.—The small grain crop 
throughout Minnesota is in good condi- 
tion, though backward in growth on ac- 
count of cool weather. This, however, 
has resulted in good stooling, so is not 
altogether adverse. Good rains have 
fallen in the past week at different 
points, but frequent showers will be 
needed, 

The season is backward in South Da- 
kota, but wheat and all small grains are 
well rooted and looking good. Some rain 
in the past week, particularly through 
the eastern half of the state. In the 
western part, precipitation in April and 
May was much below normal, so fre- 
quent, heavy rains will be needed there 
to carry the crop through. 

In North Dakota also the wheat crop 
is not as far advanced as usual at this 
time, on account of unseasonably cold 
weather. Most stations, however, report 
having had good rains, which have been 
beneficial. Everything considered, pros- 
pects are said to be as good as, or better 
than, a year ago on the acreage sown. 


Great Fatts.—Snow fell throughout 
northern Montana on Saturday night, 
June 7, at least three inches covering 
the ground. Rain has been general over 
the state for three days. The tempera- 
ture has not been low enough to dama 
the wheat, and the outlook has greatly 
improved. Grasshoppers are _ present, 
but not in alarming proportions. Most 
of the spring wheat is coming up finely, 
and the winter wheat is stooling nicely. 
Corn and oats are coming along satis- 
factorily. 


Seatrie.—Rain throughout the wheat 
belt of the Pacific Northwest, June 9 
and 10, has materially improved grain 
crop prospects. The drouth continued 
last week, and wheat suffered further 
impairment. The subsequent rains have 
materially helped much of the winter 
wheat, but were too late to aid it in 
considerable districts. 


Portianv.—No rains of much benefit 
occurred in Oregon until just before the 
close of last week, when a more or less 
general storm broke. The western coun- 
ties were saturated, but less fell in 
eastern Oregon, though rains there seem 





to be imminent. The crop has been 
heading short in most sections. 


RECOVERY IN KANSAS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—The June report of the 
Kansas state board of agriculture, issued 
today, reduces the condition of wheat 
to 68, a drop of 20 points in the past 
month. The indicated yield was 113,- 
211,000 bus, a loss of 21,000,000 bus since 
May 1. The crop last year was 84,000,- 
000 bus. “The dry and cold weather 
early in May and insect pests all had a 
part in reducing the crop,” the report 
says. “There is a general complaint that 
wheat did not stool heavily, and some 
observers in central counties report a 
deterioration in wheat fields that could 
not be accounted for either by insects or 
weather.” Millers in various parts of 
the state as well as grain dealers dis- 
counted the official report of the board 
of agriculture because of the fact that 
it was compiled from the reports of cor- 
respondents which were written before 
the heavy rainfalls and consequent warm 
weather of the past week or 10 days. 
Pessimism was gaining a start’ at that 
time, but observers say that, since 
weather conditions changed, the crop 
outlook is again brilliant. 


Oxtanoma Crry.—The latest estimate 
of the Oklahoma board of agriculture on 
the state’s wheat output is 45,766,000 bus, 
an increase of 500,000 over that of May 
1, This means an average yield of about 
14 bus to the acre, The average condi- 
tion on June 1 was 87 per cent, an in- 
crease of 3 per cent over May 1. Rye 
had a condition of 87 and barley of 89, 
the estimated yield being 451,459 and 
3,461,000 bus, respectively. The harvest- 
ing of wheat was under way in several 
counties of southern Oklahoma and 
northern Texas the first week in June. 
Grain dealers of Wichita Falls say ship- 
ments will start by June 15. Late May 
and early June rains did no damage to 
grain. 


Omana,—Although the rains of the 
past two weeks have exceeded two inches 
over most of the state, the average crop 
condition is low for this season of the 
year. Previous drouth and continued 
low temperatures have prevented maxi- 
mum growth. Wheat is improving now, 
but temperatures are too low for other 
crops. While the present condition re- 
ports are low, improvement may be ex- 
pected as soon as temperatures become 
normal. In general the present moisture 
supply is sufficient except in north- 
central and northeastern counties. Win- 
ter wheat is improving since the rain. 
Previous dry weather caused the crop 
to deteriorate considerably. 


Rocuestern, N. Y.—Far from com- 
pleting spring seeding in April, some 
pieces of oats were sowed in June, which 
is undoubtedly a record for late seed- 
ing. No one expects much of a crop 
from late sown oats. Wheat is short 
and spotty. Ordinarily, wheat on early 
ground shows the first heads in early 
June, The crop now is two to three 
weeks behind schedule, with general 
prospects poor. Farmers quite generally 
planted corn last week. With low 
ground altogether too wet to work, the 
acreage of corn is probably consider- 
ably under average. Pastures are gen- 
erally backward, and grass is not up to 
average. 

Canadian Crops 


Winnirec, Man.—Warmer weather 
over the Canadian West has greatly im- 
proved the crop outlook since a week’s 
report. Wheat seeding is completed, but 
a small acreage of late oats, barley and 
corn remains to be sown. What is re- 
corded as a very favorable feature of the 
present season is the almost total ab- 
sence of damage by grasshoppers and 
cutworms. Pasture everywhere is great- 
ly improved. 

In Manitoba, the weather, while still 
cold for the time of year, has been en- 









tirely favorable for growing crops. From 
all points come reports of exceptionally 
sturdy root growth, and in many in- 
stances the rapidity of germination and 
growth has offset the lateness of the sea- 
son. At many points, crops would be 
benefited by rain. Frost has done a lit- 
tle damage to wheat in some districts, 
but this is now reported to be recover- 
ing. A decrease of as much as 50 per 
cent in wheat acreage is reported from 
individual points in southern Manitoba, 
but the decrease for the whole province 
is now thought to be somewhere in the 
neighborh of 15 per cent, compared 
with last season. 

Higher temperatures have accounted 
for splendid growth in Saskatchewan. 
Early sown wheat is reported to be show- 
ing sturdy growth, some stands being six 
and eight inches high. Land conditions 
as regards moisture are generally satis- 
factory. Completion of seeding opera- 
tions confirms the estimate that there 
will be a decrease of 10 per cent in wheat 
acreage in this province. Oat acreage 
is about unchanged, but barley and flax- 
seed show a considerable increase. 

Warmer weather and liberal rains have 
combined to make the crop outlook in 
Alberta very satisfactory. Farmers are 
very optimistic, and are endeavoring to 
sow as large a wheat crop as possible. 
A considerable amount of new land is 
reported to be this season under culti- 
vation. Present indications are that 
wheat acreage will be practically un- 
changed from that of last year. 

Toronto, Onr.—The position of the 
winter wheat crop of Ontario is satisfac- 
tory. Plenty of rain has given the crop 
a healthy growth, though the weather was 
unnaturally cool in May. With greater 
warmth from now till harvest, there is a 
possibility of a larger yield than last 
year from a smaller acreage. A normal 
outturn would be 15,000,000 bus. Spring 
sown grains in Ontario are behind, due 
to backward weather at seedtime and 
since. 





Italian authorities estimate import re- 
quirements of wheat during the balance 
of the year at around 200,000 tons (7,- 
348,000 bus) per month. Demand for 
foreign wheat during April was materi- 
ally better, and prices were firmer. 


June 11, 1924 


MINNEAPOLIS SEEKS 
RAIL RATE REVISION 


Meeting in New York Considers Reduction of 
Rates Eastward from Minneapolis to 
Meet Competition of Buffalo 


Stabilizing the flour milling industry 
in Minneapolis by adjusting the all-rqj] 
rate on grain and grain products to the 
Atlantic seaboard on hauls where the 
rate from the point of origin now is the 
same to Minneapolis and Duluth is to 
be considered by railroad traffic depart- 
ment officials, June 11, in New York. 
This adjustment would tend to make 
wheat ground into flour at. Minne:polis 
more of a potential competitor with 
flour manufactured at Buffalo fir do- 
mestic consumption. 

The railroad traffic departmen!; are 
understood to look with favor 01: the 
application for reduced rates east, | ring- 
ing the railroads in competition with 
the water routes, as a means ©! re- 
taining at least’ the present voluie of 
flour shipments and possibly inc: ased 
loadings of flour and grain at \ inne- 
apolis for shipment east. 

The difficulties have grown out . ! ad- 
justments of rates since the-war. The 
water rate on wheat from Duli |i to 
Buffalo has turned the grain ove) that 
route, eliminating the railroads ai)! en- 
couraging manufacture of flour at /uf- 
falo. 

The readjustment proposed on s 
rates would make the Minneapolis 
and grain products rate to New York 
about 50 per cent higher than th rate 
from Buffalo, although the dista: e is 
about three times as great. The pro sosed 
reduction is 64% to 7%c per 1\ lbs 
from Minneapolis to New York . all 
grain and grain products wher the 
existing rate from the point of © rigin 
now is the same to Duluth and }\ nne- 
apolis, This would make the rat 34 
on coarse grain and 35%c on whe and 
wheat products. The same rai! rate, 
under the reduction proposal, wou! : ap- 
ply to Duluth as well as Minneap: is to 
the East. 

The New York meeting is to bi con- 
ducted at the Eastern Trunk Lin: As- 
sociation headquarters. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS HOLD MEETING 





Convention in Denver Elects M. M. Fredel, New York City, President-— Ad- 
dresses Cover Varied Aspects of Flour Milling—Appeal 
Made for Larger Membership 


Denver, Coro.—The twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Operative: Millers was held in Denver, in 
the Albany Hotel, June 2-7. There was 
a large attendance from all parts of the 
country, and the millers and other citi- 
zens of Denver who took charge of mak- 
ing the guests welcome deserve great 
credit for the thoroughness with which 
they performed their task. 

The first day, Monday, June 2, was 
spent largely in registration and in visits 
to the flour mills and other interesting 
points in Denver. The first actual ses- 
sion began on Tuesday morning. It was 
opened by Frank C. Witter, president 
of the association and superintendent of 
the Hungarian Flour Mills, Denver. 

Mr. Witter’s address summarized the 
achievements of the organization during 
the past year, and laid special stress on 
what should be done to strengthen it still 
further in the future. In urging a larg- 
er membership, he said: 

“We are now standing upon solid rock, 
and there should be no hesitation in ask- 
ing any miller to become a member of 
our organization. Every member who 
puts a little thought and effort into this 
organization will get more than value 
received for his money. One cannot asso- 
ciate with a body of active, thinking 
men without assimilating a lot of 
knowledge and training, and without 
these no one can hope to mount to the 
top of the milling ladder. 

“There was a time when the miller 
used to shut himself up in his mill and 
make flour. He was a person of mys- 
tery, keeping his operations to himself 

jealously guarding his methods. But 
those days are gone forever. Any one 
who tried that method now would find 


the milling business leaving him s\ far 
behind that he could never hope to «atch 
up to it.” 

Mr. Witter laid great emphasis © the 
value of the district meetings held | rom 
time to time during the year in the \id- 
dle West, and said that undou!) edly 
more of these districts would be for ned. 


“I know of no quicker way,” he .aid, 
“to build up our organization, an: no 
better manner in which we can in )art 
knowledge, education and technical t »in- 


ing to our members.” 

He also pointed out the great vali: of 
the monthly bulletins issued by th: as- 
sociation. “We should take more ai. an- 
tage of the splendid service offere: by 
our monthly bulletins to the whole 1) em- 
bership,” he said. “Back of these |) lle- 
tins stand the knowledge and exper ‘nce 
of the whole body of millers. The’ is 
no possible problem confronting th: in- 
dustry which cannot be solved by the 
Association of Operative Millers thr ugh 
this medium. As I stand here, | am 
looking out at the book of milling, ind 
each of you men sitting there is a | ig¢ 
in that book ready willing to «lp 
those who want to learn. Can you ic 
ture one or two men writing suc) 4 
book? All the printer’s ink in the w ‘rid 
could not place between the covers | f 4 
book the knowledge stored in the ac ive 
minds of these millers who are w:'k- 
ing together to make our associ 
what it is.” 


= 
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HANDLING WHEAT 

An address on the handling of w! «at 

from cars to rolls was made by J. K- 

Howie, superintendent of the Washburn- 

Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Howie 
(Continued on page 1121). 
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WILLIAM SILVERSON 
In the death of William Silverson, 
president of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., the Northwest loses 
one 0° its pioneer millers. He was al- 
ways jealous of the reputation of spring 


wheat flour, and particularly of the 
brand. of his own company. Although 
not ac ‘ively connected with the man 

ment of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. for 
upwar of a quarter of a century, he 


still r mained the nominal head of the 
comp: y, and was always consulted on 
all m. ters of importance. Chronic ill 
healt! made him more or less of a 
reclus He was very slow about 
broad: sing his circle of acquaintance- 


ships, out he was a staunch friend to 
those vho were fortunate enough to 
know im personally. From a modest 


begin: ng he built up one of the fore- 
most oterior milling concerns in the 
North est, and it remains a monument 
to his farsightedness and integrity. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Ancther fairly satisfactory week was 
repor'-d by Minneapolis mills. Two or 
three Jays last week inquiry lagged, but 


on the remainder enough business was 
booke:!) to make a good showing. The 
orders came from all classes of buyers, 


and were fairly well scattered. 

Today, June 10, following the publica- 
tion of the government report, which is 
construed as extremely bullish, wheat ad- 
vanced more than Sc bu, and mills ad- 
vance their asking prices twice. In- 
numerable buyers tried to get in on yes- 
terday’s basis, but mills held firm and 
some of them have been able to get their 
trade to come in at the advance. The 
indications are that bookings today will 
be heavy. If the present advance proves 
permanent, millers anticipate that buy- 
ers who have been holding off will at last 
be forced in. A good many took advan- 
tage of the break a week ago, but others 
beet not satisfied and did not cover their 
needs 

Another encouraging feature is that 
shipping directions are more plentiful 
than for some time. On this account, 
one or two Minneapolis mills that have 
been idle were started this week. Some 
increase in production may therefore be 
looked for. 

Clears are in good demand. Most com- 
panie. are oversold on first clear, and 
have little second clear to offer. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
heapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


. June 10 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ib 

Cotton sisckavshyens $6.90@7.50 $6.55 @7.05 
Stand.rd patent ...... 6.50@6.95 6.45@6.55 
Secon patent ........ 6.25@6.70 6.30@6.35 
‘Firs: clear, jute ..... 4.50@4.90 5.40@5.60 
Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.70 3.25@4.10 

*14\-lb jutes, 

DURUM 


The settlement of the labor troubles 
with castern macaroni manufacturers has 
had « stimulating effect on the demand 
for :-molinas. Durum millers say their 

kings in the last week have been heavi- 
er tian for two or three months past. 
True, prices were lower, and this, of 
course, also influenced buying. Now that 
prices have started to advance again, 
those manufacturers who did not make 
new contracts are in the market endeav- 
oring to buy at the old basis. Alto- 
gether, the market is in a healthier con- 
dition, with the outlook more. encouraging 
than for some time. 

No. 2 semolinas are quoted at 3% @31%c 
* r enn ee No. 3 semo- 
ina Yc, and fancy patent 34@ 
3%c. Durum clears have oc advanced 
to 53.60@3.80 bbl, in jutes. Mills have 
cleaned up on this gr having recently 
sold considerable to Mediterranean ports. 


t Min- 
e 42,916 


In the week ending June 7, ei 
neapolis and interior mills m 
bbls durum products, compared with 
35,833 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


A strong, general inquiry for millfeeds 
has developed within the past week. The 
smaller buyers throughout the country 
want one and two cars each of bran and 
standard middlings for reasonably 
prompt shipment, while some of the 
larger dealers and feed manufacturers 
are inquiring for good-sized lots. There 
is an exceptionally good inquiry for de- 
ferred shipment, buyers bidding 50c@$1 
ton premium over spot for July-August. 

The larger jobbers who carry ware- 
house stocks are endeavoring to increase 
their holdings of bran and shorts. They 
are unwilling to sell what they have, 
unless in mixed cars, since they are un- 
able to replace their ~~ > With the 
larger mills out of the market for June 
shipment, the trade has to depend largely 
on country offerings to supply near-by 
needs. 

One city mill that makes pure bran re- 
ports that it could sell its entire output 
for the remainder of the year at $18.50 
ton. However, it is already oversold for 
60 to 90 days, and does not care to con- 
tract beyond that, believing that higher 
prices will be obtainable later. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $17.50@18 ton, flour middlings 
$24@26, red dog $30@34, rye middlings 
$15.50@16 and wheat mixed feed $21@ 
24, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Some country red dog is still available at 
$28@29, Minneapolis basis, or $2@5 un- 
der what city mills’ private brands are 
held at. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


June 10 Year ago 
BOR. ciccccccvcccs Bs sand @17.50 $19.50@20.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@17.50 22.50@23.00 
Flour middlings... 22.50@24.00 29.00@30.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@34.00 33.00@34.00 


CEREAL CHEMISTS IN SESSION 


Mill chemists from all over the United 
States are in Minneapolis this week, at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists. Many state officials are also pres- 
ent. The programme includes numerous 
discussions on gluten, doughs, bakeshop 
control, etc. 

Monday afternoon the delegates visited 
the state experimental mill in Minneap- 
olis, and this afternoon they: are in St. 
Paul going through the plant of the 
Purity Baking Co. 

The business sessions will continue 
throughout the week. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN MAN KILLED 


John B. Cooper, vice president of the 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis, 
was fatally injured in an automobile ac- 
cident, June 3. Mr. Cooper, who was 
62 years of and had been connected 
with the Cargill interests for 35 years, 
was driving toward Lake Minnetonka 
when his car was struck by a truck and 
he was thrown out, landing on his head. 
He died the following day. 

Mr. Cooper, for years, had looked 
after the barley business of the Cargill 
Commission Co., and was one of the 
most active men of his age on the floor 
of the Chamber of Commerce. He is 
survived by his widow and a daughter- 
in-law. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM SILVERSON 


William Silverson, president of the 
le Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 

died June 8, at his winter home in Miami, 
Fla. Mr. Silverson had been a sufferer 
from chronic diabetes for over 25 years. 
For some time he had been growing 





gradually weaker, so that his death was 
not unexpected. 

William Silverson was born near Hei- 
delberg, Germany, 72 years ago. When 
he was only a little over a year old, his 
parents moved to the United States, 
locating in Cincinnati. There he spent 
his boyhood days. When about 18 years 
old he enlisted in the army, serving two 
years. Afterwards he operated a bake- 
shop, and later a flour brokerage busi- 
ness in Cincinnati. 

In 1887 Mr. Silverson moved to Nicol- 
let, Minn., where he and his: brother, the 
late Charles Silverson, became interested 
in a small flour mill, They operated this 
plant until 1891, when it burned. The 
two brothers then acquired the Eagle 
Roller Mill at New Ulm, William becom- 
ing treasurer of the company. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co. was in- 
corporated in 1892, William Silverson 


The Late William Silverson 


was active in its management until about 
1903, when he was forced to retire as its 
active head on account of ill health. 
Since then he has been connected mere- 
ly in an advisory capacity. 

His associates in' the business say that 
Mr. Silverson was a very level-headed 
business man. He was a crank on the 
matter of quality and fair treatment of 
customers, and to him, more than to any 
other person, is due the high standing 
and reputation of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. 


NOTES 

Robert Copley, of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., is spending the week in 
Minneapolis and at near-by lakes. 

The Webster (S. D.) Flour Mill Co. 
is temporarily idle, pending repairs made 
necessary by a gas explosion under one 
of its boilers, 

Arthur Evenson has been reappointed 
a member of the state board of grain 
appeals at Minneapolis, a position he 
has held acceptably for many years. 

John W. Daniels, president of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midlan Co., linseed 
crushers, Minneapolis, returned last 
week from an extended European trip. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on June 10 as follows: 
sight, $4.30% ; three-day, $4.30; 60-day, 
$4.27%. Three-day guilders were quot- 
ed at 37.30. 

Charles H. Sanborn, sales manager 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
accompanied by Mrs. Sanborn, left June 
8 for a six weeks’ automobile trip through 
the East and South. 

A. L. Ruland has succeeded Thomas 
L. Brown as head of the durum depart- 
ment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Brown has taken on new 
duties in the sales development depart- 
ment, 

William F. Grimm, field manager of 
the Bakers’ Service Bureau, representing 
the Quality Bakers of America, New 
York City, has been calling on Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth bakers the 
past few days. 

Charles T. Stork, of Noury & Van der 
Lande, Buffalo, is in Minneapolis this 
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week, attending the annual convention of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. Last week he attended the 
operative millers’ meeting in Denver. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. Min- 
neapolis, recently shipped two Carter 
disc separators to New Zealand, two to 
Brazil, four to England and one each to 
South Africa and Chile. The company 
reports a. steady demand from mills 
throughout the United States for its 
separators, 

Based on the close, June 10, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.07 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.08; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.06, No. 1 northern $1.03; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.09, No. 1 northern $1.04; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 98c, No. 1 northern 
92c. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12% were in operation June 10: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B 
and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), B and 
E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, . with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

es eee 564,600 198,719 35 
Previous week ... 564,600 214,124 38 
SOOP GHD secesues 561,100 228,200 40 
Two years ago... 546,000 210,485 38 
Three years ago.. 546,000 189,230 33 
Four years ago... 546,000 315,485 57 
Five years ago... 546,000 260,440 48 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
TUNE 14... wevces 239,985 245,955 236,925 
June 7... 198,719 228,200 210,485 189,230 
May 31... 214,124 217,530 204,060 177,685 
May 24... 206,083 205,395 230,630 254,895 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
SUMS 064... cesase 714 2,585 enee 
June 7... 5,100 1,071 600 cane 
May 31... 1,457 1,057 500 2,500 
May 24... 4,371 2,542 930 6,035 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Same 28 wecscces 337,500 192,317 57 
Previous week ... 423,000 199,723 47 
Bee OMe 6.06.0 0606 337,500 124,485 37 
Two years ago... 416,790 176,125 42 
Three years ago.. 414,690 168,480 40 
Four years ago... 423,110 127,895 30 
Five years ago... 419,310 204,815 48 


Flour output and ——- shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
May 3.. 63 71,115 234,031 160,581 1,071 

May 10. 63 71,115 212,138 172,669 ... 612 
May 17. 62 70,775 232,537 168,153 2,082 1,514 
May 24. 63 71,115 228,542 181,553 3,739 1,759 
May 31. 61 70,500 199,723 172,600 981 691 
June 7.. 54 56,250 192,317 124,485 357 ... 


WHEAT 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 

No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Same § cicsce $1.13% @1.31% $1.11% @1.16% 
June 6 ...... 1.13% @1.31% 1.11%@1.16% 
Same 6 wsccce 1.13% @1.32% 1.11% @1.16% 
June 7...... 1.13% @1.32% 1.11% @1.16% 
June 9...... 1.12% @1.31% 1.10% @1.15% 
June 10 ...... 1.17% @1.36% 1.15% @1.20% 
June July Sept. June July Sept. 
See $1.11% $1.11% 7..... $1.11% $1.12% 
Be seaee 3.38% LAL 9. .cce 1.10% 1.11% 
Soccsee 1.11% 1.12 86. vce 1.14% 1.15% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber 
SUMO 6 cecves $1.05% @1.07% $1.03% @1.04% 


No. 1 durum 


June 6...... 1.05% @1.07% 1.03% @1.04% 
Jaume 6 ...6<- 1.06 @1.08 1.04 @1.05 
June 7 ...... 1.06% @108% 1.04% @1.05% 
June 9...... 1.05% @1.07% 1.03% @1.04% 
June 10 ...... 1.10 @1,12 1.08 @1.09 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
June 7, compared with corresponding 
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KANSAS CITY 

No marked change in flour buying oc- 
curred in the Southwest last week, un- 
changed prices and favorable weather in 
the wheat belt lending little stimulus to 
current trade. As in the preceding fort- 
night, sales were confined mostly to 
orders for one or two car lots for prompt 
shipment. A moderate increase in de- 
mand from mixed car buyers was ex- 
perienced by several mills. 

Some of the larger bakery buyers were 
in the market for June flour, but millers 
were not able to meet their ideas of 
price. Following the decline in cash 
wheat early last week, however, a mod- 
erate volume of business was possible. 
One company, holding a quantity of pre- 
viously purchased wheat, was able to 
make comparatively substantial sales to 
bakers. 

Entire lack of interest on the part 
of both buyers and millers was shown in 
new crop flour. Few inquiries were re- 
ceived, and none of the millers were 
willing to make quotations for forward 
shipment. The attitude of buyers was 
bearish. Salesmen’s reports were gen- 
erally to the effect that both bakers and 
jobbers regarded a decline in flour values 
inevitable in view of the excellent crop 
prospects in the Southwest. A year ago 
at this time a substantial portion of the 
business of mills was in new crop flour. 

A rather general increase in shipping 
instructions, coming largely as a result 
of constant pressure of mills, brought 
production in Kansas City up 13,000 
bbls, to a figure equal to 63 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 55 per cent the 
preceding week. Interior plants did not 
receive as: much increase in the flow of 
specifications as did Missouri River mills. 

Export trade showed little life. Prices 
quoted by other countries were too low 
for southwestern mills to make sales to 
Europe. The West Indies and South 
America took first clear at $3.85@3.95, 
bulk, Kansas City, reflecting a slightly 
stronger situation. First clear offered 
in Holland at $3.65 failed to bring any 
response late in the week, although pre- 
vious sales had been made as high as 
$3.80. Low grades sold to European im- 
porters at $3.15@3.20, bulk, Kansas City, 
early in the week. Later, business was 
transacted as low as $3, jutes, Kansas 
City. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, June 7: patent, $5.80@6.50; 
95 per cent, $5.45@5.90; straight, $5.20@ 
5.75; first clear, $3.70@4; second clear, 
$3.30@3.60; low grade, $3.10@3.25. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ee Serer 150,900 95,335 63 
Previous week ... 150,900 83,457 55 
ee Oe dnd 00% 132,900 92,281 69 
Two years ago... 114,900 84,700 73 
WUVG*FORE GVOTERO occ cc cccecencess 68 
SD GOONS 6 6-65-6465 C4 tebe eee 62 


SOUTH WESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Se BSE ccescyce 501,510 260,880 52 
Previous week ... 515,610 263,697 51 
WORF OBO ..cccees 518,430 240,657 46 
Two years ago... 483,810 257,262 53 
PUVEsFORP GVOTABS 200 sccccccecsecss 48 
TOM-VORF GVOTAGS 0. ccccesccccccces 49 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 12,450 bbls this week, 19,115 last 
week, 5,440 a year ago and 9,451 two 


years ago. 


Of the mills reporting, one reported 
domestic business active, 14 fair, and 47 
slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 





June 1-7 32 
May 25-31 ... 46 
May 18-24 ... 30 
Year ago 32 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SURO BaF wccccccccccecsccess SOgten 54 
Previous week .......%.... 35,834 75 
BOOP GOO ccccvcccevsevceve 22,845 4x 
Two YOATO ABO ......0e-0- 38,166 49 


MILLFEED 


Technical weakness developed in the 
bran market last week, bringing quota- 
tions down 50c@$1 ton on straight car 
lot sales, but mills that were not handi- 
capped by an accumulation of supplies 
had little trouble in disposing of current 
output at levels on a parity with those 
of the preceding fortnight. Shorts at 
no time reflected the weakness of bran. 

Bran for spot or quick shipment could 
be had late in the week around $16.50, 
and some purchases were made at that 
figure. Few large buyers, however, were 
in the market. Kansas City mills were 
able to obtain fully $1 ton more than 
that for bran in mixed cars, for which a 
fair demand existed. Interior mills also 
made sales in some instances as high as 
$18@18.50, Any large quantity, however, 
reflected the full decline of the market. 

Shorts were in good demand from the 
Southeast and other scattered sections 
during most of the week, and prices 
were unchanged to 50c ton higher. 

Inquiries for bran for season ship- 
ment increased in some quarters, offers 
netting mills $17, basis Kansas City, for 
July, August, September and October, 
but no such sales were reported as hav- 
ing been accepted. 

Quotations, June 7, sacked, per ton: 
bran, $16.50@17.50; brown shorts, $18@ 
19; gray shorts, $20@20.50. 


CORN GOODS 


Quotations, June 7, for car lots, 100-lb 
cotton sacks: cream meal, $3.90; pearl 
meal, $3.80; standard meal, $3.70; corn 
bran, $26 ton; hominy feed, $26. 

CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, June 7: hard wheat, No. 1 
99c@$1.17, No. 2 98c@$1.16, No. 3 96c 
@$1.04, No. 4 93c@$1.03; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.08@1.05, No. 2 $1@1.04, No. 3 
98c@$1.03, No. 4 90c@$1. 

White corn, No. 2 804@c, No. 3 79'%4e, 
No. 4 78@78%c; yellow corn, No. 2 83 
@84c, No. 3 81@82c, No. 4 79@80c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 79@80c, No. 3 78@ 
79%ec, No. 4 T7@78e. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments at Kansas 
City for the week ending June 7, with 
comparisons: 


7~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 7,800 12,025 104,325 108,225 
Wheat, bus.. 689,850 720,900 708,750 426,600 
Corn, bus.... 250,000 361,250 473,750 190,000 
Oats, bus.... 117,300 134,300 108,000 124,500 
Rye, BUA...> 7,700 mee asvas! 250K 
Barley, bus.. 13,500 1,500 6,500 6,500 
Bran, tons... 760 900 4,940 4.100 
Hay, tons.... 2,316 2,196 960 384 


ASKS SUPPORT OF SHIPPING BOARD 


If all exporting mills would give pref- 
erence in all cases to American fiag ves- 
sels there would be no occasion for the 
enforcement of section 28, C. V. Top- 
ping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League, told members of that organiza- 
tion in a letter issued last week. 








“While our percentage is high in pat- 
ronage of American flag vessels, we 
want to increase this as much as pos- 
sible,” the statement said. “Inasmuch as 
the Shipping Board has voluntarily with- 
drawn the enforcement of section 28, we 
feel called upon to urge you to give even 
more support to American flag vessels 
than you have in the past.” 

Mr. Topping also asked members to 
inform him if they had any foreign buy- 
ers who still insist upon routing business 
over foreign lines. 


FOR A COBURN MEMORIAL 

C. M. Jackson, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, has taken the 
initiative in a movement to give the peo- 
ple of Kansas opportunity to subscribe 
to a fund to provide a suitable memorial 
for F. D. Coburn, long secretary of the 
Kansas state board of agriculture, who 
died recently. In a letter Mr. Jackman 
says it seems particularly appropriate 
that millers should take the lead in per- 
petuating the memory of Mr. Coburn 
because of his great service to that in- 
dustry in counsel to the farmers in mat- 
ters of pure wheat production. 

Mr. Jackman has invited the following 
to serve as members of an executive com- 
mittee, to be later expanded by the addi- 
tion of agricultural, industrial and civic 
leaders of the state of Kansas: Henry J. 
Allen, former governer and_ editor 
Wichita Beacon; Henry J. Waters, edi- 
tor Weekly Kansas City Star; J. C. 
Mohler, secretary Kansas state board 
of agriculture; Robert E. Sterling, edi- 
tor The Northwestern Miller. 


NOTES 


A. R. Kinney, president Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, spent 
three days of last week in Kansas City. 

“Pat” Thomson, New Orleans flour 
broker and exporter, spent last week in 
Kansas City, leaving here for Lincoln, 
Neb., for a brief visit. 

James B. Leo, who represents the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, in West Virginia territory, spent 
last week at the home office of the com- 
pany. 

George E. Hincke, vice president Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
who attended the Shrine convention here 
last week, left for his home in Pinckney- 
villes Ill., June 6. 

Charles L. Bloom, manager American 
Brokerage Co., Denver, Colo., attended 
the Shrine convention in Kansas City 
last week as a member of the band of 
El Jebel Temple, Denver. 

Theodore B. Throll, who has been sales 
manager of the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, since it was or- 
ganized last fall, has resigned. His suc- 
cessor has not yet been announced. 

Don C. Graham, travelling sales man- 
ager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, left June 8 for a general trip 
through territory in the central states 
and Pennsylvania. He will be gone 
about five weeks. 


R. E. Armstrong and T. S. Bush, of 
the sales department of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
are on two weeks’ vacations. J. S. Foltz 
has returned from his vacation, which 
he spent in Chicago. 

John B. Nicholson, who resigned from 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. a fortnight 
ago to enter the sales department of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, as- 
sumed his new duties June 1, after 
spending a week fishing in the Ozark 
Mountains. 


A. M. Connors, secretary Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., is on a general 
eastern trip, during which he will visit 
the principal markets of all the north 
Atlantic states, as well as those of the 
central states. He will be gone about 
eight weeks. 

W. R. Morris, manager Washburn- 
Crosby Co. (of the Southwest), Kansas 
City, left last week for Minneapolis, 
where he will spend several days before 
going to Bedford Springs, Pa., for the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association. 


John H. Moore, president Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co, and C. B. 
Moore, of the same company, came to 
Kansas City last week to attend the na- 
tional Shrine convention. The latter is 
a member of the patrol of Midian Tem- 
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ple, Wichita. They spent part of their 
time at the offices of the Moore-I owry 
Flour Mills Co. here, of which J. . 
Moore is also president. 

B. H. Eversull, northern Missouri rep- 
resentative Newton (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co., visited in Kansas C ity Test 
week. He reported that most of his 
trade was booked up for the next 60 
days, and that there was little prospect 
for heavy buying until August. 

M. E. Marquardt, manager Milwaukee 
office Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, and R. H. Addington, 
Colorado representative, spent last week 
at the home office of the company. J. W, 
Prince, Parsons, Kansas; Howard 
Holmes, Pickens-Holmes Co., Ho!den- 
ville, Okla., and W. H. King, Creek (irain 
& Milling Co., Okmulgee, Okla., al! flour 
jobbers, also visited the Larabee wvtices, 

Gerome V. Topping left last wee! for 
Dodge City, Kansas, where he will «heck 
harvest returns of wheat growers in 
the southwestern part of the stat« for 
the seed wheat pool which was org:::ized 
last fall. Contributors. to the poo! were 
guaranteed one fifth of the wheat har- 
vested. Mr. Topping will make aily 
reports of crop conditions to the sec- 
retary’s office of the Southwestern \Iill- 
ers’ League, Kansas City. 


Several well-known bakers attend: | the 
Shrine convention in Kansas City last 
week, and most of them spent con <er- 
able time at local mill offices. ~!any 
millers arranged for motor cars to © irry 
their visitors to the plants, where they 
were shown the mill in operation. A jong 
the bakers were James Robertson, |Jen- 
ver; A. N. Dilley, Jr., and Don | \ley, 
Herington, Kansas; Samuel Alex: der 
and Kenneth Alexander, Topeka, \an- 
sas; Benjamin Herman, St. Joseph, Mo; 
E. J. McCreary, Norton, Kansas; I) cnry 
Bauman, Lancaster, Ohio; R. lavis, 
Bristow, Okla. 


Practically all of the Kansas City 
milling companies will be represent: at 
the annual convention of the Pen:syl- 
vania Bakers’ Association in Bei ford 
Springs next week. A large numlicr of 
interior southwestern mills will also have 
men present. The following have one 
from Kansas City: J. L. Walker, | .ara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation; (. M. 
Hardenbergh, manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc; W. R. Morris, manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the Svuth- 
west); L. J. Hilsman, Ismert-H incke 
Milling Co; John W. Cain, sales manager 
Midland Flour Milling Co; Thad L. | loff- 
man, president, Harvey J. Owen, vice 
president, and H. V. Nye, sales manger, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. Several will 
visit other points in the East before re- 
turning. 


SALINA 
Flour trade was decidedly dull here 
last week, buyers seeming relucta:! to 


place orders i in advance. Shipping «| rec- 
tions were about the same as for -ome 
time. Prices were steady at the pre- 
vious week’s quotations. Production has 
picked up a little but still remains «ta 
very low stage. Little wheat is moving 
in the country. Quotations, cotton ‘5's, 
basis Kansas City: fancy short paient, 
$6.30@6.60; 95 per cent, $6@».25; 
straight grade, $5.80@6. 

Feed demand showed a little sore 
strength in comparison with the )re- 
vious week’s trade, prices remai ing 
steady. Quotations, mixed cars, | sis 
Kansas City: bran, 95c@$1 per 100 ‘bs; 
mill-run, $1.05@1.07; gray shorts, ~!.10 
@1.15. 

Output of Salina mills, with com) «r'- 
sons, as reported to The Northwe~ ern 
Miller: 

Flour P:\. of 
output ac: vity 
SS eee 16,921 42 
Previous week ............ 16,204 40 

Grain inspections at the Salina st: ‘ion 
of the state grain inspection depart: ent 
last week: wheat, 124 cars; corn, 27; 
barley, 1; seed, 5; kafir, 3. 


NOTES 


Harry Robinson, vice president | »)- 
inson Milling Co., went to St. Louis «st 
week, 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president, ( S. 
Chase, sales manager, and Richard } 0r- 
genstern and J. R. Miller, of the H. 
D. Lee Flour "ills Co., attended the 
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Shrine conclave in Kansas City last 
week. 

E. C. Wyatt, of the Robinson-Wyatt 
Grain Co., accompanied by Mrs. Wyatt, 
is spending a two weeks’ vacation at 
Kansas City and Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Old corn is at a premium in this ter- 
ritory, there being an immense demand 
that is impossible to supply. There is 
practically no movement of corn from 
the country. 

C. R. Vestal, manager Goffe-Carkener 
Grain Co, and C. O. Mooney, board 
marker for the Salina Board of Trade, 
have gone to Pelican Lake, Minn., on a 
two weeks’ fishing trip. 

James L. MeCaull, president McCaull- 
Dinsmore Grain Co., Minneapolis, visit- 
ed the Salina grain trade last week. He 
is meking an extensive trip over the 
wheal area of the Southwest. 


A large delegation of millers from 
Kansis attended the national convention 
of the Operative Millers’ Association at 
Denvir last week. The “Millers’ Special” 
car stupped here en route. Representa- 
tives ‘rom Newton, Clyde, Minneapolis 
(Kan..s), McPherson and Enterprise, 
boarded the train at Salina. They were 
joined here by Otto Paugh, superintend- 
ent }). D. Lee Flour Mills Co, C. M. 
Phillis, superintendent Robinson Mill- 
ing Co, W. J, Cates, superintendent 
Shell: \arger Mill & Elevator Co., and J. 
W. Cornelius. 


WICHITA 

Seaitered buying of small lots of flour 
by bakers, for shipment through the re- 
mainder of June and the first half of 
July, brought a slight increase in the 
voluue sold, compared with the preced- 
ing week, A break of 10@15c in prices 
was an important factor in stimulating 
new lusiness. Sales at some of the 
mills exceeded capacity for the seven- 
day »criod ending June 7. 

No interest was shown by buyers in 
new crop flour, and millers have so far 
refused to quote it. Demand for clears 
was also inactive, with price levels gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. Sales were made 
to Holland and Germany in limited quan- 
tities at $3.75@3.80, bulk, Kansas City, 
but that market could not be main- 
tained on extensive business. Shipping 
instructions were moderately active. 

Demand for féed shows considerable 
improvement, prices being fully main- 
tained with those of a week ago, despite 
the weakness reported from some mar- 
kets. Bran sold at $18.50@19 ton, Kan- 
sas City, and shorts at $21@22, basis 
June shipment. Mills reported increased 
inquiries for bran for season shipment 
at prices generally around $17, Kansas 
City, but this business was not accepted. 

Quotations on short patent hard win- 
ter wheat flour ranged $6.40@6.60, 98- 
lb cottons, basis Kansas City rate points. 
Straights were priced at $6@6.20, clears 
at 3) and low grades at $4. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,620 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 

mode: EPO Te ee eee 28,462 44 
Previous week ............ 28,036 43 
SOP OBO corer ees ileus d 33,202 51 
w MG GO 6 bvies oCasees 26,949 41 


NOTES 

B. C. Vinsom, Kansas Milling Co., has 
returned from South America, 

S. Salaman, vice president Pearl Roller 
Mills, Oswego, Kansas, was in Wichita 
last week. 

Alfred A. Prince, of the export de- 
partment Wichita Flour Mills Co., is 
spending his vacation in Houston, 
Texas, visiting his parents. 

J. L. Hagler, who represents the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. in southern Okla- 
homa, with headquarters at Norman, 
spent June 6 in the home office. 

L. E. Leatherock, chief chemist for 
the Kansas Milling Co., is spending his 
vaaction in the northern lakes country. 
He will return next week, after attend- 
ng @ meeting of cereal chemists in Chi- 
cago, 

_W. H. Townsend, special representa- 
tive Ww ichita Flour Mills Co, in the West 
Indies, arrived in Wichita last week for 
an extended conference. He returned 
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from Cuba by way of Marshallville, Ga., 
where he spent a fortnight visiting his 
parents. 

Grant Morris, Newton (Kansas) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., and Ralph C. Sow- 
den, president New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas, attended the 
regular weekly meeting of Wichita mill- 
ers on June 5 

Andrew de Lisser, Havana, Cuba, rep- 
resentative of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, spent part of last week visit- 
ing the home office of the company. He 
went from here to New York, from 
whence he will return home. 


J. R. Harold, president J. R. Har- 
old Grain Co., Wichita, was called to 
Los Angeles last week by the serious 
illness of his mother, who has been visit- 
ing in California for several months. 
The home of Mr. Harold’s parents is 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager Kan- 
sas Milling Co., is confined to his home 
with mumps, a disease from which the 
other members of his family are just re- 
covering. John E. Novak, export sales 
manager, returned to the office last week 
following a similar attack. 


Arrangements have been completed 
for a meeting of southern Kansas grain 
dealers in Wichita, June 16. The meet- 
ing will be called to order at 2:30 p.m. in 
the Board of Trade hall. E. J. Smiley, 
Topeka, secretary Kansas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, will preside. 

George M. Lowry, secretary Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. Lowry, will ac- 
company a party of six of their Wichita 
friends on a tour of central Europe. 
Members of the party, which is limited 
to members of the Mystic Shrine, will 
assemble at Montreal, from whence they 
will sail, June 21, on the Regina. They 
will return early in October. 


NEBRASKA 

There was no marked change in the 
flour situation last week. Prices on offal 
and flour ruled practically unchanged. 
Mills were operating on short time, and 
forward sales on old wheat flour aver- 
aged less than half of their capacity. 

There was only a light movement of 


wheat to this market during the week, 


but most of that which came in was of 
the better grades of hard winter, so that 
the mills had no difficulty in getting 
enough for their requirements. 


PROTESTS RATE ADVANCE 


“Under present conditions,” said J. N. 
Campbell, secretary Nebraska Millers’ 
Association, “it will be unfortunate if 
freight rates should be raised. They 
should be lowered, Yet the proposed 
changes in the classification schedules 
will have the effect of raising rates 20@ 
40 per cent on intrastate l.c.l. shipments 
in seme instances. 

“President Adams, of the Nebraska 
Manufacturers’ Association, says we have 
been 25 years perfecting the Nebraska 
classification of freights and adjusting 
the rates, and it does not seem right to 
wipe all of that work out by substituting 
for it the interstate classification No. 58, 
as is now contemplated by the Nebraska 
railway commission. 

“A conference of shippers on this mat- 
ter will be held at the commission’s 
rooms in Lincoln, June 24, and protests 
and papers bearing on the question must 
be in the hands of the commission by 
June 15.” 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

SUMS BoF- woccicosse 24,900 20,340 81 

Previous week ..... 24,900 15,483 62 

WORF GOO ccccdcccce 23,100 14,098 61 

Two years ago..... 18,900 19,183 101 
NOTES 


A report from Lincoln, Neb., under 
date of June 7, says that wheat is head- 
ing generally, and except for scattered 
fields is about normal. 

A. R. Jameson, Jr., of Lodge Pole, 
Neb., is now travelling salesman for the 
Currie Coal Co., Omaha. For five years 
he was manager of the farmers’ elevator 
at Lodge Pole. 

A wire from Hastings, Neb., says that 
from Concordia, Kansas, to Hastings 


there are some good fields of wheat. 
The average stand is light. Some fields 
show very short straw. There is a prom- 
ise of an average yield of 10 to 15 bus 
with favorable weather from now until 
harvest. 

Leicu Leste. 


ATCHISON 

Millers’ reports showed quite a differ- 
ence in opinion as to conditions. Two 
mills reported business fairly active 
while another plant was closed down 
most of last week. This was largely due 
to the nature of business catered to. 
Soft wheat trade of all classes was stag- 
nant, while both demand and shipping 
directions for old hard wheat flour were 
fairly active. 

Bookings would probably total about 
50@60 per cent of capacity. The total 
output of flour for all mills was 23,820 
bbls, which is very fair for this time of 
the year. 

Demand for bran was quiet, and sales 
were reported around $17 per ton, Mis- 
souri River points. A very active de- 
mand was reported for shorts, which sold 
for $20@21, same shipping point. 

Flour prices were a little easier, but 
materially unchanged from _ previous 
weeks, hard wheat short patent selling 
for $5.70@6, basis cotton 98’s; 95 per 
cent patents, 30c less. Soft wheat flours 
sold for $6@6.40 for short patent and 
$5.60@5.80 for straight grades, all Mis- 
souri River basis, 


OKLAHOMA 


The country trade in this territory is 
as hesitant about booking flour for the 
early part of the new season as are the 
bakery and jobbing trades, both in this 
territory and southeastern states. The 
consequence is that Oklahoma and 
Texas mills had a rather poor run of 
business the first seven days of June. 
Foreign buyers reported that offerings 
would be delayed until after prices are 
made on new wheat. Some of those in 
Latin American countries said that a 
majority of dealers are heavily stocked. 
The country trade has low stocks, but 
is backward about buying before new 
wheat prices are set. Practically all old 
contracts have been filled by Texas 
and Oklahoma millers, and none have re- 
ported new ones made. 

Prices of straight bran continued to 
decline, and mills of Oklahoma quoted $1 
a bag. This, they believed, would be the 
low mark in mixed car lots. The mill- 
feed unloading appears to have about 
run its course. 

Mills ran light, and made no appre- 
ciable increase in storage stocks of flour 
and feed. Short patent hard wheat flour 
sold at $6@6.30, and short patent soft 
wheat at $6.20@6.40. Mill-run bran was 
quoted at about $1.10 per 100 Ibs, shorts 
at $1.20, corn chops at $1.75 and corn 
meal at 58c for 25-lb bags. 


NOTES 


The Kiowa (Kansas) Milling Co. has 
purchased dynamos and other electrical 
equipment belonging to the municipality 
of Jet, Okla. 

John L. Smith, 46 years old, owner and 
operator of the Longview (Texas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., died recently at his home 
there. Two sons and a daughter survive. 

Stockholders of the Farmers’ Mill & 
Elevator Co., Kingfisher, Okla. have 
been called to meet to consider building 
an elevator there to take the place of 
one recently burned. 

J. Lloyd Ford, of Shawnee, president 
of the Oklahoma Millers’ League, has 
issued a call for a special meeting of the 
league at Oklahoma City, June 19, The 
meeting is considered important, as it 
comes at the beginning of the new crop 
season. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been petitioned by the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, for 
an order making freight rate adjust- 
ments on grain and grain products in 
territory embraced in Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


A flour, feed and coal warehouse is 
being erected at Clinton by the Clinton 
Milling Co., preparatory to an expansion 
of its business, particularly in the dis- 
tribution of flour. The company has 
not operated a flour mill for several 
years, and is to engage in the flour busi- 
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ness as jobber and wholesaler. It op- 
erates five local stations and stores in 
western Oklahoma. 

Plans for handling wheat under con- 
tract with wheat growers’ associations in 
Oklahoma and Texas are to be discussed 
with elevator owners affiliated with the 
organizations, in meetings to be held this 
week at Enid and Amarillo, They are 
to be addressed by Cecil Munn and C, L. 
Lockwood, sales manager and _ traffic 
manager, respectively, of the Southwest 
Wheat Growers, Associated. 


J. O. Bradenbaugh, who in 1906 re- 
signed from the presidency of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade to found the 
town of Happy, in the south plains sec- 
tion of western Texas, died recently at 
Happy at the age of 81, and his body 
was buried at Amarillo. He was a na- 
tive of Hartford County, Maryland, 
where he began his business career as a 
merchant. He moved to Kansas City in 
1876, and for 30 years was a grain deal- 
er of that city. 


Not for years past has the old wheat 
in storage been so nearly all cleaned out 
at the end of the season as in Oklahoma 
and Texas this year, say grain dealers 
who have searched the territory for 
wheat to fill orders. Texas mills sent 
many inquiries into this market during 
the first 10 days of June, and consider- 
able wheat moved to that state. On the 
whole, the demand for old wheat at the 
end of the season is considerably below 
that of former years. 

Representatives of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ League are taking part in a hearing 
before the Oklahoma corporation com- 
mission, beginning June 10, regarding 
an application of the Southwestern 
Freight Bureau of St. Louis for permis- 
sion to make commodity rate readjust- 
ments on mixed car lots and to establish 
minimum car lot weights. Millers say 
the order desired would result in raising 
the rate on millfeeds in mixed cars to 
that carried by flour and wheat. 

An application made by companies 
writing liability insurance in Oklahoma 
for an increase of rates was denied re- 
cently by the state industrial commission, 
which administers the law relating to em- 
ployers’ liability and compensation. In- 
creases, covering the leading industries 
of the state, would have averaged 21.1 
per cent. Frank Foltz, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Millers’ League, estimated 
that the cost of liability insurance to flour 
millers would have been increased 100 
per cent. 





NEW ZEALAND WHEAT 
GROWERS’ CONFERENCE 


MELBouRNE, Vicrorta.—An_ unusually 
important conference of wheat growers 
and others concerned was held at Christ- 
church, New Zealand, at the end of Feb- 
ruary, to consider the future of wheat 
production in the dominion. A decided 
difference of opinion was manifest 
among those present regarding the best 
course to adopt to assist the growers. 
Some advocated a government guaranty, 
while others favored a free market on 
the ground that the existing high duty 
on imports would best serve the interests 
of the producers. 

Those in favor of a guaranteed price 
urged that 6s@6s 6d per bu, according 
to variety and quality, would be satis- 
factory, and ultimately it was resolved 
to ask the government to fix minimum 
prices for the 1924-25 season at 6s 7d 
per bu for tuscan, 6s 3d for hunter’s 
wheat and 6s 6d for pearl, f.o.b., and 
that the existing duty and embargo on 
imports should be continued, 

The minister for agriculture, who was 
present, explained that the prices named, 
if adopted, would mean an increase of 
about £1 10s per ton on flour, or 4d 
per lb on bread. He promised, how- 
ever, to have the request carefully con- 
sidered. Traders pointed out that Aus- 
tralian wheat was worth 2d per bu more 
than the New Zealand grain. 

The New Zealand government has now 
intimated that it cannot accede to the 
request to guarantee prices for wheat 
for next season, but it has agreed to ask 
Parliament to increase the import duty 
on flour from £2 10s to £3 per ton, and 
keep the duty on wheat as at present. © 

Cuanr.es J. Matruews. 
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FOREIGN FLOUR AND WHEAT DUTIES 





Detailed Analysis of Tariff Policies Pursued by Chief Foreign Markets for 
American Flour and Wheat, as Compiled by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


BELGIUM 


In 1913 Belgium admitted wheat duty 
free, and on wheat flour laid a moderate 
duty of two francs per 100 kilos, or 34 
a barrel, equivalent to about 7 per cent 
ad valorem. The tariff on wheat and 
flour has remained unchanged since the 
war, but with the depreciation of the 
franc and the rise in the price of flour, 
the flour tariff has become only nomi- 
nal, about 13c per bbl in 1920, 13c in 
1921, and 14c in 1922. Following the 
war, wheat and wheat flour could not be 
imported without a license, and at one 
time during 1921 no licenses for wheat 
and flour imports were issued. On Sept. 
1, 1921, all restrictions on the importation 
of wheat and flour were removed. 

United States wheat and flour enjoy 
no preferential treatment, nor do other 
countries have special privileges. ; 

The whole tariff policy of Belgium 
before the war might be classified as 
“liberal,” and her tariff was hardly more 
than a revenue tariff. As an industrial 
nation, a great workshop standing at the 
crossroads of Europe, Belgium had a 
low tariff or free admission for all food- 
stuffs. It is doubtful if free trade in 
flour would have made any appreciable 
difference in the volume of flour exports 
to Belgium. } 

There is at present a tariff bill pend- 
ing before the ae legislature which, 
in general, raises duties. This bill car- 
ries two tariffs, a minimum and a maxi- 
mum. The proposed minimum duties on 
wheat and flour, which will be those gen- 
erally applied, are the same as in the 
present tariff, the maximum duties being 
intended only for application to those 
countries regarded as showing economic 
hostility toward Belgium. 

There are no reports of a sentiment 
for agricultural protection in Belgium, 
and, in view of the powerful industrial 
class, no movement in that direction is 
likely. The decreased imports of wheat 
flour indicate that, with return to normal 
conditions, Belgian mills will be able to 
hold their own against foreign competi- 
tion. 

The average annual wheat grain ex- 
ports from the United States to Bel- 
gium during the five-year period before 
the war totaled over 7,000,000 bus, or 
about 13 per cent of the total wheat 
exports. Belgium stood third as a pur- 
chaser of American wheat. Our flour 
shipments were trifling, averaging less 
than 13,000 bbls. Before Belgium had 
recovered from the war she made large 
flour purchases abroad, American ship- 
ments in 1920 being over 50 times the an- 
nual quantity for the pre-war period. 

But by 1922 American flour shipments 
to Belgium had fallen to less than 50,000 
bbls, or to a very small fraction of the 
total flour exports, and this in spite of 
the fact that the average duty on flour 
in 1922 was less than 2.5 per cent ad 
valorem. In wheat exports American 
shipments in 1920 and 1921 were well 
above pre-war exports, but by 1922 fell 
to a little over 12,000,000 bus and in 
1923 to 7,383,000, or practically the pre- 
war level. 

DENMARK 

Denmark has had free trade in wheat 
and wheat flour both before the war and 
since. 

Before the war Denmark’s tariff was 
essentially a revenue tariff. The agri- 
cultural classes are strong, and the 
weight of their influence has been and 
in general still is on the side of freedom 
of trade. As in most countries since the 
war, protection has become a big issue, 
and Denmark has had an increase in pro- 
tectionist sentiment, but as yet the only 
result has been an increase of the duties 
on luxuries. As regards protection on 
wheat and flour, the sentiment appears 
against the imposition of duties. Early 
in 1921, when tariff revision was pro- 
posed, the wishes of agriculture in the 
matter of the tariff were expressed by 
the agricultural council in response to an 
inquiry of the ministry of finance, as 
follows: (1) easy access to the world 
markets and no interference in trade or 


turnover; (2) no customs protection or 
export premiums for agricultural prod- 
ucts; (3) exemption from duty of all 
raw material, implements, and machinery 
employed in agricultural production; (4) 
customs duties in other countries not 
such as would be detrimental to the sale 
of Danish agricultural products. 

In September, 1921, agitation was re- 
ported in favor of restricting the im- 
portation of American and Swedish 
wheat into Denmark. The millers’ asso- 
ciation asked the. ministry of agriculture 
for legislation prohibiting the importa- 
tion of foreign flour. This request was 
categorically refused. As far 1s agricul- 
tural commodities go, the pc «-war pro- 
tectionist movement in Denmark has 
made small progress. 

Denmark has never been a large pur- 
chaser of either wheat or wheat flour. 
In the pre-war period about 1 per cent 
of American wheat exports went to 
Denmark. Since the war, wheat ex- 
ports to Denmark have been only a small 
fraction of 1 per cent of the total ex- 
ports. Of the American pre-war flour 
exports, a little over 2 per cent went to 
Denmark. Since the war the actual 
quantities have been about the same as 
before the war, though their relative im- 
portance has diminished. 


FINLAND 


Until July, 1914, Finland admitted 
wheat and wheat flour free of duty. In 
1914 the Russian Duma levied a duty 
of 25c a bu on wheat and $1.15 a bbl 
on flour. This was aimed particularly 
at Germany, which was taking the mar- 
ket for Russian cereals in Finland 
through a system of bounties and draw- 
backs. 

In 1920 the Finnish duty on wheat 
was 11 marks per 100 kilos, or lle a bu, 
and on wheat flour 18 marks per 100 kilos, 
or 638c a bbl. In December, 1921, the 
duty was increased to 75 marks per 100 
kilos on wheat and to 120 marks per 100 
kilos on flour. This made the average 
duty in 1922 about 40c a bu on wheat 
and $2.28 a bbl on flour. In the latter 
part of December, 1922, the duties were 
further increased to 100 marks per 100 
kilos on wheat and 145 marks per 100 
kilos on flour. At the present rate of 
exchange this is a duty of about 75c a 
bu on wheat and $3.60 a bbl on flour. 

In the early post-war period, wheat 
and wheat flour imports were subject to 
government regulation, and at one time 
could be imported only by the govern- 
ment. All such restrictions were re- 
moved on April 1, 1921. 

The motive prompting the high duties 
seems to be the desire to protect the 
domestic production of cereals, which 
has just begun to thrive after its recov- 
ery from the effects of the war. At the 
time the tariff changes for 1923 were 
under consideration in the latter part of 
1922 a sliding scale duty which could 
vary inversely with the price of wheat 
was strongly urged. The tendency of 
tariff policy in Finland appears to be 
toward agricultural protection. 

In the pre-war period over 2 per cent 
of American flour exports and less than 
1 per cent of the wheat exports went to 
Finland. Since the war the volume of 
flour exports has been nearly twice the 
pre-war exports, and has made up over 
3 per cent of the total exports from the 
United States. There have been almost 
no wheat shipments to Finland. 


FRANCE 


Before the war, France levied a duty 
of 7 francs per 100 kilos on wheat and 
11 francs per 100 kilos on wheat flour. 
This duty applied to flour of a rate of 
extraction of 70 per cent or greater. 
Flour with a rate of extraction of 60 to 
70 per cent paid 13.50 francs, and that 
with a rate of extraction below 60 per 
cent paid 16. Since 1920 the rate of 
duty, in terms of paper francs, has 
been double the pre-war duties. Owing 
to the depreciation of the French cur- 
rency, however, the gold equivalent of 
the present duties is slightly less than 
before the war. In 1922 the average 


duty on wheat was 3lc a bu and on 
flour $1.60 a bbl. At the present value 
of the franc it is slightly less. 

There is at present a restriction in 
France on the rate of extraction of 
flour that may be used. Only so-called 
whole wheat flour—that is, flour with a 
rate of extraction of 80 per cent or 
greater—may be used. This restriction 
applies to imported as well as to do 
mestic flour. In addition, a certain 
ae pe of substitute flour must be 
used to supplement the wheat flour. Up 
to Aug. 31, 1923, 10 per cent of substi- 
tutes was required, but a decree effective 
on that date, extending the regulations 
on flour for another year, reduced the 
required proportion of substitutes to 8 
per cent. For special industries, biscuit 
making in particular, there are some ex- 
ceptions to these regulations. 

France is one of the few countries that 
levies a high duty on wheat. The farm- 
ers, who comprise a strong element and, 
unlike those of Denmark, are not ~~ 
ly dependent on foreign markets for 
their products, have given the tariff laws 
a strong bent toward agricultural pro- 
tection. Since the war, protection has 
been a particularly important question in 
France, but discussion has been con- 
fined largely to the dangers of industrial 
competition and the necessity of protec- 
tion to essential manufacturing indus- 
tries. There has been no strong move- 
ment toward a higher level of duties on 
foodstuffs. The basis of the French 
tariff policy is bargaining with individu- 
al countries, but duties on breadstuffs 
are rarely used as bargaining weapons, 
as the effects would be more injurious to 
the levying country than to the country 
aimed at. 

Despite the high duty, France has al- 
ways been a wheat market. Be- 
fore the war. she stood fifth among for- 
eign buyers of American wheat and took 
about 5 per cent of the total exports. 
Wheat exports to France since the war 
have been several times those of the 
pre-war period. Shipments of American 
flour to France before the war were 
negligible, although the French duty 
gave little protection to the French mill- 
er. During the war there were large 
flour shipments to France, but since 1920 
they have been of little importance. 

By decree of Jan. 7, 1924, the French 
duties on wheat and flour were reduced 
temporarily by one half until further 
notice, but not to extend beyond Aug. 
1, 1924. 

GERMANY 


In 1913 the duty on American wheat 
was 5% marks per 100 kilos (about 39c 
per bu) under the conventional tariff 
extended to countries having commercial 
treaties with Germany. On flour the 
corresponding duty was 10.20 marks per 
100 kilos, or about $2.14 a bbl. With the 
outbreak of the European war, duties on 
wheat and wheat flour were temporarily 
suspended and as yet have not been re- 
stored. Until April, 1922, however, all 
wheat and wheat flour importations into 
Germany were subject to government 
license and regulation. 

Germany was one of the few coun- 
tries that followed a definite policy of 
agricultural protection before the war. 
a protective tariff legislation 
generally follows the growing power of 
the industrial classes, when under Bis- 
marck Germany joined the ranks of 
protectionist countries, the demands of 
the powerful landed aristocracy, coupled 
with desire for military purposes of 
making Germany self-sufficient in its 
food supply, resulted in a high tariff 
against foreign wheat and wheat flour. 

While the present duty exemption on 
wheat and flour is only temporary, it has 
been in operation practically since the 
outbreak of the European war in 1914, 
and a change in the situation is hardly 
likely for some time. Any measures that 
may mean higher food prices in Ger- 
many will probably be inexpedient for 
some years, and an early return to the 
protective duties on cereals of pre-war 
days is unlikely. 

Despite the high duty on wheat before 
the war, Germany was one of the best 
foreign markets of the American wheat 
grower. She stood fourth among for- 
eign purchasers, taking about 11 per 
cent of the total quantity exported. Since 
the war, wheat shipments to Germany 
have been somewhat larger than in the 
pre-war period, although their relative 
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importance in the total has been slightly 
less. American flour shipments to Ger- 
many before the war were negligible. 
Since the war, Germany has been one of 
the best foreign outlets for flour. [ur- 
ing the last three years about 10 per cent 
of American flour exports has gone to 
Germany each year. 


GREECE 


In 1913 the duties applicable in Greece 
were 6.11 drachmas per 100 okes (28) 
Ibs) on American wheat and 11 drachmas 
per 100 okes on wheat flour. 

The law provided that these duties 
were to be multiplied by a coefficien! of 
1.45 when paid in paper, although the 
Greek currency was at par in the ycars 
immediately preceding the war. In :c\di- 
tion, there was an octroi of 4 per cent 
ad valorem on all imported goods. ‘his 
made the duty in 1913 about 25c¢ . bu 
on wheat and $1.47 a bbl on flour. 

The basic duty remains the sam as 
before the war. On a number of «om- 
modities the coefficient on duties pa‘! in 
paper was raised to compensate for the 
depreciation of the Greek currency ind 
on some commodities was as high » 15 
in 1923. But following the pra tice 
prevalent in several European coun ries 
of not raising the coefficient on 1 :0d- 
stuff duties, Greece left the dut: on 
wheat and wheat flour unchanged til 
the middle of 1923. 

The octroi tax was, however, r. sed 
during the war; in 1920 it became 2° per 
cent of the import duty, and in De -m- 
ber, 1922, was raised to 50 per ce: of 
the import duty. Since April, 1922, | cre 
has been a surtax of 10 per cent 0: the 
import duty. In 1922 there was a_pe- 
cial additional tax of 25 drachma- per 
100 okes on flour. Though no dei iite 
statement has been received, report in- 
dicate that this special tax is no lv yer 
in force. Recently, special taxes ere 
imposed on s coming in throug! the 
ports of Saloniki and Pirzus. 

From the war period until Oct: ‘er, 
1922, the importations of wheat nd 
wheat flour were subject to govern: ient 
control, and at one time almost a of 
the importations were on govern: ient 
account. From May 17 to Aug. 20, | ‘23, 
the importation of wheat and wheat ‘our 
into Greece was prohibited. 

Unrestricted importation was rest red 
at the end of that period, but se\ cra! 
changes have since been made in the 
tariff, bringing the duties in early |924 
to 6 gold drachmas per 100 kilos on wjieat 
and 8.50 on flour. The duties are aid 
at the ratio of 5 paper drachmas to ¢ very 
gold drachma, and including the various 
surtaxes they are equivalent to 22c per 
bu on wheat and $1.03 per bbl on flour. 

Before the war, shipments of w eat 
and wheat flour from the United Si .tes 
to Greece were only an_insignifi:ant 
fraction of the total exports of ‘ iese 
commodities. Greece made almos'! no 
importations of either from any sov'ces 
before the war. During and directly «ft- 
er the war a considerable trade in th 
wheat and flour was built up by A) cri- 
can exporters with Greece, though »la- 
tive to the total volume of Amer can 
trade in these commodities it was not 
important. 

ITALY 


Before the war, the Italian tarif! on 
wheat was 7.50 lire per 100 kilos an: on 
wheat flour 11.50 lire per 100 kilos. “his 
was equal to about 39c a bu on w eat 
and $1.97 a bbl on flour. In 1915 the 
wheat duty was suspended, and this -us- 
poneice has been successfully conti: ied 
y three- and six-month periods u; to 
the present. The flour duty stood un- 
changed until December, 1923, whe it 
was lowered to 4 lire per 100 } los 
(about 68c a bbl), followed shortly | 4 
further reduction to 1.50 lire (about 2éc 
a bbl), which is the duty still applic: le. 
These duties are stated in gold, but «re 
paid in paper currency at rates { <ed 
periodically by the government as (hie 
value of the paper currency fluctu: ¢s. 
Until August, 1921, the importation of 
cereals and flour into Italy was sub ct 
to government regulation. 

In 1921 there was a general tariff "e- 
vision, with an increase in many of he 
duties, but wheat and flour were ft 
untouched. From the time when he 
wheat duty was suspended in 1915, u ti! 
the recent drop in the flour duty, lie 
Italian millers were favored by a |)" 
tective tariff. Whether the milling in- 
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dustry needs protection to meet foreign 
competition is an open question. The 
opinion has been expressed by a com- 
petent observer that, even with free ad- 
mission of flour, Italy would not import 
much larger quantities. But at the time 
the wheat duty was lowered fear was ex- 
ressed in Italy that the domestic mills 
would not be able to meet the United 
States competition. Figures for 1923, 
however, show an actual increase in the 
volume of wheat flour shipments to Italy. 

Italy’s tariff policy appears to be free 
entry or low duties for raw materials 
and foodstuffs and high protective duties 
on manufactured articles. Italy leans 
toward a bargaining policy in its tariff 
making, but, as stated in the discussion 
on France, such a policy would not be 
likely to affect the wheat or flour duty. 

Despite the high level of import duty 
on wheat before the war, Italy stood 
sixth as a purchaser of American wheat 
and took over 4 per cent of total ex- 
ports. Wheat exports to Italy are now 
several times what they were before the 
war, ind in 1922 made up about 18 per 
cent of our total wheat exports. This 
increase is in part due to the large ship- 
ment: of durum wheat from the United 
States. Flour exports to Italy before 
the war were trifling. There have been 
no large flour shipments to Italy since 
1920. 

NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands has had free trade in 
whea! and wheat flour both before and 
since the war. During the war the trade 
was subject to government regulations. 
These were abolished in 1920, The Neth- 
erlanis is an agricultural country, but 
one of intense cultivation and with com- 
paratively small production of cereals. 

Free trade sentiment is strong in the 
Netherlands, and there is small likeli- 
hood of any duty being imposed on 
wheat and flour. 

The Netherlands has always been one 
of tie best customers for both wheat and 
flour. Before the war she took over 
8,000,000 bus of wheat, almost 15 per 
cent of the total American exports, 
which made her second only to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom in this respect. During the 
post-war period of 1921-23 the purchases 
for the Netherlands averaged about 15,- 
000,000 bus a year. 
war purchasers of American flour the 
Netherlands was fourth, taking an av- 
erage of 819,000 bbls a year, or about 8 
per cent of the total exports. Since 
the war the amount of flour exports 
from the United States to the Nether- 
lands has increased, averaging during 
1921-23 about 1,200,000 bbls a year. 


NORWAY 


Before the war, Norway levied a duty 
of 0.60 crown per 100 kilos on wheat 
(about 4c a bu), and 2 crowns per 100 
kilos on flour (about 48c a bbl). These 
were the minimum rates, paid equally 
by United States products and those of 
other great wheat exporting nations. 

Since Aug. 4, 1914, the importation of 
grain and flour into Norway has been 
temporarily a government monopoly. 
The trade in grain, flour, sugar, coal, 
and other articles of necessity were, by 
the decree of that date, placed under 
control of a government foodstuffs com- 
mission, with authority to regulate the 
country’s general supply, the distribution 
to the various districts of the country, 
and the prices at which these articles 
were to be sold. The commission was 
abolished in September, 1916, but owing 
to the difficulty in maintaining sufficient 
supplies of food during the war period, 
rationing of the more important food- 
stuffs was resorted to, and importation 
of grain, flour, and sugar were made 
government monopolies. After the close 
of the war the control was relaxed from 
the trade in other goods, grain and flour 
a‘oné now remaining as temporary mo- 
nopolies under the government food ad- 
ministration. 

\ccording to the decisions of the 
Storthing, the monopoly must purchase 
all rye, wheat, and barley of good qual- 
ity offered by domestic. producers at 
Prices corresponding to those for which 
toreign grain can be delivered. The dif- 
‘erence between the prices paid for Nor- 
wegian grain and for imported grains 
has declined considerably, and in No- 
vember, 1923, amounted to only 2.75 
crowns per 100 kilos, according to a re- 
port of Acting Commercial Attaché H. 


Among the pre- . 
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Sorenson, at Copenhagen, on Nov. 22, 
1923, which presents a full review of the 
Norwegian grain trade. 

The purchases of the food administra- 
tion take place along ordinary American 
business lines, from the source and at 
the time considered most favorable, The 
state has contracts with all flour mills 
in the country which grind exclusively 
grain delivered by the monopoly, both 
imported and domestic, taking account 
of transportation, storing, grinding, and 
other processes, up to the point of re- 
selling at prices stipulated by the food 
director. 

The wholesale distribution of flour is 
in the hands of an association of grain 
and flour dealers, who receive a fixed 
compensation per 100 kilos. 

The selling prices for grain and flour 
are fixed by the food director after con- 
ference with the minister of agriculture. 
They are sold at the same price over the 
entire country, the government bearing 
all transportation costs. In fixing these 
prices the greatest possible stability is 
sought, adjustments being made only in 
response to large movements in the 
world market. The general purpose is 
to keep prices in Norway at a level not 
higher than those in the general market, 
the grain monopoly being operated with 
a view to incurring on the part of the 
government, so far as possible, neither 
profit nor loss. 

During the revision of the Norwegian 
tariff in 1922 there was strong demand 
from the agricultural interests for pro- 
tective legislation. The duties on several 
agricultural products were raised, but 
the minimum duties on wheat and flour, 
applying. to American products, remained 
unchanged. In fact, under authority 
given to the King to suspend the duties 
on cereals and fiour for a period not ex- 
ceeding one year, wheat and flour were 
admitted into Norway without duty from 
July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923. In the 
meantime a general increase of 3314 per 
cent had been ordered on all specific 
duties, so that, with the expiration of the 
duty free period, the duty on wheat and 
flour became 0.80 and 2.67 crowns, respec- 
tively, equivalent to about 3%c per bu 
on wheat and 38c per bbl on flour. 

Norwegian import duties have since 
been ordered collected on the gold valua- 
tion of the crown, payable in currency, 
but subject to a gold supplement vary- 
ing with exchange. At the rate of ex- 
change on March 1, 1924, and with the 
prevailing gold supplement of 90 per 
cent, the Norwegian duty on American 
wheat is 1.52 crowns per 100 kilos, or 
5.5¢c per bu; and on flour 5.07 crowns 
per 100 kilos, or 60c per bbl. 

There are several proposals now un- 
der consideration by the Norwegian par- 
liament for solving the grain question. 
A permanent government monopoly has 
been urged for some time, but there is 
no indication yet that this proposal is 
likely to be the plan finally adopted. 

Norway purchased almost no wheat 
from the United States before the war. 
Her wheat purchases are now several 
times the pre-war amount, though taking 
less than 1 per cent of the total Ameri- 
can wheat exports. Of American flour 
exports, Norway took about 2 per cent 
before the war. Exports of flour to 
Norway have been slightly larger since 
the war than before 1914, 


POLAND AND DANZIG 


In 1913 what is now Poland was di- 
vided between Austria, Germany, and 
Russia, and the tariff of each country 
was in effect in that part of Poland con- 
trolled by it. 

Since the war, wheat has been admitted 
free, while wheat flour has paid 6 marks 
per 100 kilos. This basic gold duty is 
subject to a coefficient of increase when 

aid in paper, the “agio” on wheat flour 
aving been 10 in 1920 and raised in 
March, 1928, to 100. On articles of lux- 
ury it is in many cases very much higher. 
The great depreciation of the Polish mark 
has made the import duties on flour 
merely nominal, less than Ic a bbl. In 
the stabilization of all Polish taxes on a 
gold basis, effective Jan. 1, 1924, the 
duty on wheat flour was converted to an 
approximately equivalent amount in 
francs, 

After the war the grain and flour 
trade of Poland was subject to a com- 
plicated series of restrictions on both ex- 
ports and imports, which were changed 


at frequent intervals. In July, 1921, all 
restrictions on the import of foodstuffs 
were removed, but duties were left un- 
changed. While the general tariff policy 
of Poland appears still unsettled, as 
long as the high cost of foodstuffs re- 
mains the problem that it is now, there 
seems little likelihood of prohibitive du- 
ties on wheat and wheat flour. 

There have been no important wheat 
shipments to Poland from the United 
States. In 1920 and 1921 there were 
large flour exports, Poland taking in 
1920 over 11 per cent of the total Ameri- 
can flour exports and standing second to 
the United Kingdom as a purchaser. In 
the following year, flour exports to Po- 
land were less than half the quantity of 
1920, and in 1922 they fell to the nominal 
amount of 57,000 bbls, or about one 
fortieth of the 1920 figures. In 1923 ex- 
ports of flour to Poland increased to 
171,000 bbls. American flour exports to 
Poland appear to have been a temporary 
phenomenon, caused by the disrupted 
conditions created by the war. Even 
with free trade it seems unlikely that 
Poland would afford.a regular market 
for American flour after eastern Europe 
returns to normal production. 

SPAIN 

In 1913 the Spanish tariff was 8 pese- 
tas per 100 kilos on wheat and 11 pesetas 
per 100 kilos on wheat flour. ‘This was 
equivalent to about 42c a bu on wheat 
and $1.88 a bbl on flour. 

From 1916 to the spring of 1921 the 
Spanish import duties on wheat and 
flour were suspended. After restoration 
the duties were successively advanced un- 
til they now stand at 14 pesetas on wheat 
and 21 pesetas on flour. These duties are 
stated in gold, and are payable in paper 
at a ratio fixed from time to time by 
the Spanish government. In June, 1923, 
they were equivalent to 74c a bu on 
wheat and $3.58 a bbl on flour. 

The agricultural element is strong in 
Spain, and since the way there has been 
a constant demand from the agrarian 
group for higher duties on their prod- 
ucts. Despite the successive advances in 
import duties, the wheat growers were 
persistent in their appeals for increased 
protection. Without any previous no- 
tice, an import embargo on all foreign 
wheat and wheat flour was declared on 
Nov. 8, 1921. Through the efforts of 
the American commercial attaché in 
Spain, exemption, was secured for wheat 
shipped or contracted for prior to the 
date of the prohibition, upon submission 
of satisfactory proofs in each case. A 
subsequent royal decree of Feb. 24, 1922, 
continued the embargo on wheat and 
wheat flour until the decree of Nov. 8, 
1921, should be expressly revoked. 

This prohibition on imports of wheat 
and flour was opposed in the Cortes by 
the urban delegations, but the minister of 
finance declared it was necessary as a 
measure of protection to Spanish wheat 
growers against competition from cer- 
tain foreign cereals which could be sold 
in Spain, despite import duties, at 
prices lower than the domestic products. 
Very heavy stocks of foreign grain, it 
was said, had already accumulated in 
Spain at the time.the prohibition was 
ordered. By a royal decree of June 10, 
1922, the embargo was modified to read 
that the import of wheat and wheat 
flour was prohibited until the price of 
wheat should exceed 53 pesetas per 100 
kilos for one month vgn In 
January, 1923, it was reported that 
licenses would probably soon be granted 
for limited importations of wheat, but 
the import prohibition still stands. With 
the present high duties, even should the 
import restrictions be lifted, the market 
for American or any foreign wheat and 
flour is likely to be poor. 

For the period just prior to the war, 
American exports of flour to Spain were 
only 2,000 bbls a year and wheat ex- 
ports only 26,000 bus. Spain did not 
figure as an important factor in the 
flour and wheat markets of the United 
States before the war. 

In 1920 and 1921 there was an excel- 
lent wheat business with Spain, but in 
1922 shipments from the United States 
were about 5 per cent of what they had 
been in 1920 and 1921. Similarly, large 
flour sales were made to Spain in 1920, 
but in 1921 they fell off greatly and in 
1922 were of no importance. Even should 
the embargo on wheat and flour be lift- 
ed, the level of the Spanish duties on 
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these commodities would indicate that 
Spanish purchases from the United 
States in those lines would again assume 
the unimportant position they held be- 
fore the war. 

TURKEY 

Prior to the war all imports into Tur- 
key were subject to a uniform ad va- 
lorem duty of 11 per cent, established 
with the consent of the powers. On 
wheat this was equivalent to about 10c 
per bu, and on flour to about 50c per bbl. 

During the war (1916) the Turkish 
government put into effect a specialized 
tariff on a specific basis. The duty on 
wheat was fixed at 30 gold piasters per 
100 kilos (about 36c per bu) and on 
wheat flour at 95 gold piasters per 100 
kilos ($3.72 per bbl). After the armis- 
tice the duties on wheat and wheat flour 
were both suspended until July, 1921, 
when the duties of 30 and 95 gold pias- 
ters were restored, but made payable in 
paper currency. In September of that 
year the uniform rate of duty of 11 per 
cent was restored, but in November, 
1922, the new Nationalist government of 
Turkey ordered the specific tariff of 
1916 again into effect. The duties on 
wheat and flour were not increased by 
coefficients as were those of most com- 
modities, and as the Turkish pound was 
at a fraction of its par value, the gold 
equivalent of these duties was consid- 
erably reduced. 

Shortly after the definite imposition of 
the specific tariff by the new Nationalist 
government, the duty on wheat was tem- 
porarily raised to 150 piasters, and late 
in January, 1923, again lowered to the 
30 piaster rate. In March, 1923, the 
specific duties on both wheat and flour 
were increased by a coefficient of 5, and 
have since stood at 150 and 475 piasters 
per 100 kilos, respectively, equivalent to 
22c per bu on wheat and $2.60 per bbl 
on flour. 

Turkish millers had long urged in- 
creased protection against competition 
from foreign flour, declaring insufficient 
the uniform 11 per cent duty, which was 
temporarily restored in 1921, and also 
the specific tariff of 1916 when reimposed 
by the Nationalist government in No- 
vember, 1922. The new Turkish govern- 
ment has shown a definite desire to fos- 
ter local industries. While the antici- 
pated fivefold increase in the duty on 
flour at the time that the duty on wheat 
was restored to 30 piasters did not ma- 
terialize, the action that was taken—im- 
posing a coefficient of 5 on the duties 
of both wheat and flour—established a 
margin of advantage of 275 piasters per 
100 kilos to domestic millers, This is re- 
ported to have severely curtailed imports 
of foreign flour. The —s high duty 
on flour as compared with Wheat is un- 
derstood to be an experimental measure 
of protection to local industry, and sub- 
ject to modification should domestic 
millers be unable to satisfy the coun- 
try’s requirements. 

Before the war there were no large 
exports of American flour to Turkey. 
Small shipments have been made since 
the war, the largest amount being 275,000 
bus in 1922. In the case of flour the ex- 
ports from the United States to Turkey 
have assumed considerable proportions, 
in 1922 amounting to 1,127,000 bbls, which 
placed that country third in rank for 
that year among foreign buyers of 
American flour. In 1923, however, ex- 
ports of flour to Turkey fell to 132,000 
bbls. Under normal conditions, Turkey 
is not dependent on outside sources for 
large amounts of wheat and wheat flour. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Both before and since the war, in line 
with the traditional British policy of 
not taxing imports of essential food- 
stuffs, wheat and flour have entered the 
United Kingdom free of duty. Liver- 
pool is the greatest wheat market of the 
world, and it is there that the world 
price for wheat is largely determined. 
A large share of American wheat and 
flour exports has for years moved 
through the unrestricted ports of the 
United Kingdom. In the pre-war period 
almost 22,000,000 bus of wheat a year, 
or 38 per cent of the average annual 
American exports, were shipped from 
the United States to the United King- 
dom, and over 2,500,000 bbls, or more 
than 25 per cent, of the average annual 
flour exports. 


(Continued on page 1128.) 
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CHICAGO 

There was little change in the charac- 
ter of flour buying last week. Buyers 
displayed a limited interest in prices or 
fresh purchases. Many hold the opinion 
that prices will work much lower, and 
are waiting for new crop offerings to 
become general before booking. 

Sales of spring wheat flour were large- 
ly confined to one and two car lots. 
There was, however, fairly steady buying 
of small lots, which in the aggregate to- 
taled a fairly good volume. Business in 
the main was on established brands of 
patents and scattered sales of clears. 
Directions continued slow. 

Not much activity is reported in hard 
winters. Buyers were in the market for 
car lots only, and were not disposed to 
book for future delivery. The trade is 
not showing much interest in new crop 
offerings, due mainly to the fact that mill- 
ers are not inclined to grant any conces- 
sions in price. A large distributor re- 
ports having received only one quotation 
for new crop flour, which he considered 
much too high. This mill offered a 95 
per cent patent for delivery up to Dec. 1 
on the basis of $5.30, bulk. Mills will 
have to reduce their prices or buyers 
will have to change their ideas if they 
expect to get together. 

Soft winters were again in slow re- 
quest. Only scattered small sales were 
made to jobbers, and many of these 
seem to have sufficient on hand. Crack- 
er bakers have not re-entered the mar- 
ket, their holdings being sufficient for 
their needs for several weeks. 

Clears were firmer, caused by lighter 
offerings. A few export inquiries were 
received, but no business resulted, 

Rye flour was also in slow request, due 
to the strike of Jewish bakers, The lat- 
ter demanded wages of $90 a week, and 
the master bakers have refused to grant 
the increase. White was quoted at $3.75 
@3.95 bbl, medium $3.60@3.80, and dark 
$3.25 @3.45. 

The only business in semolinas was 
small lots for pressing needs, and no dis- 
position was shown by macaroni manu- 
facturers to enter into contracts for fu- 
ture delivery, Shipping instructions con- 
tinued slow. No. 2 semolina was quoted 
at 34@3%c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 
34%@3%c; fancy durum patent, 3%@ 
3%c; durum clear, $3@3.50 bbl, bulk. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago: spring top patent $6.40@6.80 bbl, 
standard patent $6@6.50, first clear 
$4.60@5.10, second clear $3.40@3.90; 
hard winter short patent $5.50@6, 95 per 
cent patent $5@5.50, straight $4.85@ 
5.20, first clear $4.30@4.70; soft winter 
short patent $5.25@5.60, standard pat- 
ent $4.85@5.25, straight $4.70@5.10, first 
clear $4.30@4.60. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SUMO BT cncvares . 40,000 35,000 88 
Previous week ... 40,000 28,000 70 
BORE GOO ccccsccses 40,000 23,000 58 
Two years ago..... 40,000 27,000 68 


CASH WHEAT 


There was a fairly active demand from 
outside mills for wheat, and shipping 
sales totaled 265,000 bus. Local mills 
also were in the market for the better 
rades of hard winters, and picked up a 
ew lots of red. Spring receipts were 
nominal, but the few offerings were read- 
ily disposed of. Receipts were heavier, 


totaling 169 cars, compared with 97 the 
week before, and 79 a year ago. 
Premiums on No. 1 red were July 
price to le over, No. 2 red July price 
to le under; No. 1 hard July price to 
7c over, No. 2 hard \c under to 6c over; 


No. 1 dark northern 16@23c over, No. 1 
northern 8@2Ic over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.044%@ 
1.05% bu, No. 2 red $1.034@1.04\%4; 
No. 1 hard $1.044,@1.11%, No. 2 hard 
$1.03%@1.10%; .No. 1 dark northern 
$1.20%@1.27%, No. 1 northern $1.12%4 
@l1.25%. 

Daily closing prices of July, Septem- 
ber and December wheat at Chicago: 


July Sept. Dec. 
May 31 ........ $1.06 $1.07% $1.09% 
June 2 ....-666. 1.03% 1.05% 1.07% 
TURE 8 ...cesese 1.03% 1.05% 1.07% 
TUME 4 ..ccccces 1.05% 1.07 1.09% 
June 6 ......... 104% 1.06 1.08% 
Jume 6 ...ceeree 1.04% 1.05% 1.08% 

MILLFEED 


Spring wheat feeds were a shade firm- 
er, but prices from the Southwest were 
lower. The firmer tone to spring feeds 
was not due to an improved demand, as 
buyers continued to show little interest, 
but was a result mainly of a reduction 
in offerings. Country dealers bought 
only in single car lots. Mixers have not 
come into the market to any extent. 

Spring bran was quoted at $19.75@20 
ton, hard winter bran $19.75@20.25, soft 
winter bran $19.75@20.25, standard mid- 
dlings $19.50@20, flour middlings $24.50 
@27, red dog $80@35. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was steady, and a better 
demand prevailed. Shippers bought 
sparingly, but industries were freer buy- 
ers. Shipping sales amounted to 280,000 
bus. Receipts totaled 1,219 cars, against 
769 the previous week, and 325 a year 
ago. No. 1 yellow was quoted at 79c bu, 
No. 2 vellow 784%@78%c, No. 3 yellow 
774%,@i8c; No. 2 mixed 78%4c, No. 3 
mixed 77@77%c, No. 4 mixed 764%@ 
76%c; No. 2 white 784%@78%c, No. 3 
white 77% @78c, No. 4 white 76% @77c. 

A fair milling demand prevailed for 
rye, and prices were a little firmer. 
Shippers showed little interest in offer- 
ings. Receipts totaled 17 cars, against 
18 the preceding week, and 6 a year ago. 
No. 2 was quoted at 68%c bu. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The linseed oil meal market was 
stronger, with quotations at $39 ton for 
June shipment, and $40 for later deliv- 
ery. Demand a up, and dealers re- 
port fairly substantial sales to mixers. 
Another factor was the limited offerings. 


CORN PRODUCTS 

A fairly good demand for corn goods 
prevailed, but buying was mainly for 
moderate lots. Trade was not disposed 
to make bookings ahead, but numerous 
buyers were in the market for near-by 
requirements. Corn flour was quoted at 
$1.95@2 per 100 lbs, white and yellow 
granulated corn meal $1.85@1.87%4, 
pearl and granulated hominy $1.90@ 
1.92%, and oatmeal $2.60 per 90-lb sack. 


NOTES 

Max M. Wolfarth, of the Heissler & 
Junge Co., Chicago bakers, is on a trip 
to Missouri. 

August Knierim, Chicago manager 
Smith Scale Co., is on a 10 days’ business 
trip through Wisconsin and Illinois. 

S. W. Newman, of the Newman Flour 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, stopped in Chicago, 
en route to Red Wing, Minn., to visit 
his mill connection there. 

The offices of the Enoz Chemical Co. 
are now located at 714 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, directly across the street 
from the factory and laboratory. 

C. S. Neumann, Chicago flour jobber, 
sailed on June 2 from New York for 
Europe. He will visit on the Continent, 
and expects to return in August. 

Paul H. Struck, of the Kedney Ware- 
house Co., Minneapolis, visited Chicago, 





en route to Buffalo, where he will attend 
the annual convention of credit men. 


William F. Grimm, representing the 
Quality Bakers of America, New York, 
stopped in Chicago on his way to the 
Northwest. He expects to return to 
New York about June 15. 

H. C. Brown, manager flour depart- 
ment Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, is on an 
eastern trip. He plans to stop at Bed- 
ford Springs, Pa., to attend the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association meeting be- 
ing held this week. 

Nat C. Murray, statistician Clement 
Curtis & Co., Chicago, estimates the 1924 
crop of winter wheat at 543,607,000 bus, 
against 572,340,000 in 1923; 183,517,000 
bus spring wheat, against 213,401,000 in 
1923. Rye is estimated at 62,420,000 
bus, against 63,023,000 in 1923. 

Edgar L. Barrett, of Barrett’s Food 
Co., wheat millers and maltsters of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, was in Chicago most 
of last week. He has been in this coun- 
try for about six months studying mill- 
ing conditions and inspecting American 
mills, and expects to return to Australia 
this month. 

C. G. Hooker has resigned his position 
with the Northern Milling Co., Wausau, 
Wis., although he still retains his interest 
in the company. Effective June 16 he 
will become sales manager for the 
Brooks Elevator Co., Minneapolis, han- 
dling the output of this company’s feed 
mill. 


W. S. Johnson & Co., Chicago, flour 
brokers, successors to the V. T pson 
Co., have engaged the services of Frank 
Herbert, who will call on the trade here 
and in adjoining territory. Mr. Herbert 
was with the V. Thompson Co. about nine 
years ago, but during the past few years 
has been connected with Samuel Knighton 
& Son, travelling out of their New York 
office. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary and 
manager American Bakers’ Association, 
after attending the convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association at 
Bedford Springs this week, will go to 
Maine to visit his mother, who recently 
celebrated her eightieth birthday. He 
will also attend the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the graduation of his class 
at the University of New Hampshire. 

Among outside mill representatives in 
Chicago last week were Harold R. Ward, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
R. R. Dobell, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man; John Redden, 
Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas; G. W. Everett, Roy Bell, Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn; W. 
H. Bovey, A. L. Ruhland, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Carl W. Sims, 
Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind; A. L. 
Gilster, Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill; 
George Hincke, Pinckneyville (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

C. A. Bunnell, Chicago manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., is on a two weeks’ 
vacation trip in the East. He also plans 
to visit Buffalo and inspect his com- 
pany’s new mill there. J. M. Farrow, of 
the Chicago office, will attend the con- 
vention of the National Retail Grocers’ 
Association, at Los Angeles, June 16-20. 
Mr. Farrow is secretary-treasurer of the 
Chicago manufacturers’ auxiliary com- 
mittee, which assists the retail grocers 
in arranging for their conventions. 
Among the members are the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. and The Fleischmann Co. 


MILWAUKEE 


Mill business was a little better during 
the past week, probably owing to devel- 
opments in the legislative situation and 
changes in the wheat and flour price lev- 
els, which were more marked than for 
some time. However, customers were in 
no better mood respecting inquiry for 
later requirements or new crop flour. 
Signs pointed to a beginning of a resto- 
ration of confidence in prices, although 
the industrial situation, which might be 
expected to affect the volume of bread 
consumption, has remained dull. 

Local mills sold a moderate quantity 
of flour, but immediate needs alone were 
covered. Weakness of prices early in 
the week did not stimulate trade. A 
small recovery later was hardly of the 
proportions that ordinarily might be ex- 
pected to bring out orders. The net re- 
sult was a decline of 1l5c bbl. 








Nominal asking prices, on June 7: 
fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent $6.70@7.10 bbl, standard patent 
$6.40@6.65, and straight $6.25@6.50, jn 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Fancy and first clears were in fair 
request, but offers were light, owing to 
restricted production. Lower grades 
were dull. Prices were nominally steady, 
Fancy clear was quoted on June 7 at 
$5.50@5.75 bbl, first clear at $5.20@ 5.50, 
and second clear at $3.85@4.25, in 98-lh 
cottons. 

A decline of 10c bbl in winter wheat 


flour was regarded by a few buyers as 
occasion for a drive to get further con- 
cessions, but millers were firm in their 


demand for a fair price, with the result 
that business was confined largely to 
regular customers, who apparently were 
not eager to do more than to cover im- 
mediate needs. Fancy patent did not im- 
prove in demand, and bakery trade was 
only slightly improved. Fancy brand: of 
Kansas patent were quoted on June 7 
at $6.10@6.40 bbl, standard pateni at 
$5.95@6.35, straight at $5.75@6.15, and 
first clear at $5.20@5.50, in 98-lb cott ns, 

Although handlers of durums were 
confident that the opening of June would 
bring out the seasonable call for -p- 
plies from established trade, not much 
business was booked. Buyers aryuied 
against anticipating future needs bec: \se 
of the still precarious price situation, «nd 
claimed their supplies were ample for 
immediate needs. Prices were lar ely 
nominal. Fancy semolina was quote:! on 
June 7 at 4c lb, No. 1 3%c, No. 2 2c, 
and No. 3 3%c, in barrels, car lots, f..b., 
‘Milwaukee. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar els, 
as reported to The Northwestern M (ler, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

a REP eee Te 12,000 4,000 35 
Previous week ..... 12,000 2,500 21 
BeOS FOOL wevccsucs 16,000 300 2 
Two years ago..... ) are : 
Three years ago.... 24,000 8,102 34 
Four years ago..... 24,000 11,000 46 
Five years ago..... 18,000 4,000 22 

MILLFEED 


The millfeed market proceeded wider 
difficulties, which, howeveg, were no 
greater than before. There was a /ack 
of demand from the usual sources, and 
notwithstanding the continued restric ‘ion 
of the supply by light milling operation, 
enough was offered to prevent any re- 
covery of consequence. Spot bran /ield 
its own, but some was offered for | iter 
shipment. at a reduction of 50c on. 
Nominally, middlings for quick shipnient 
went 50c ton higher, but it was merely 
to reach a parity with spot bran, for 
shorts were available at 25c ton less than 
bran on a deferred basis. Flour mid- 
dlings and red dog were in fair request, 
and commanded previous prices. lye 
feed was easy, and 50c ton lower. Meals 
and gluten feed presented the only ‘irm 
spot, and were quotably 50c@$1 higiier. 
Nominal prices on June 7: standard bran 
$19.50@20 ton, winter bran $19.75@20.50, 
standard fine middlings $19.50@19.75, 
flour middlings $24@25.50, red dog *30 
@33, rye feed $17.50@18.50, hominy fred 
$31@31.50, reground oat feed $10, old 
process oil meal $40, cottonseed mea! “#1 
@46, gluten feed (July shipment) $33.90, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milw .u- 
kee. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


No business of consequence was re- 
ported in the rye flour market. Mills «re 
inclined to reject unprofitable offers. so 
that business is limited, especially ‘or 
export. Domestic trade with steady ¢ )n- 
nections furnished shipping directions as 
usual, but not much interest was shown 
by the casual type of buyers, who cl im 
they have little demand to fill, either ‘\o 
mestic or export. Interior mills are rin- 
ning on a well-sustained schedule, | 
find supplies of desirable milling ‘ye 
dwindling sharply. Pure white rye fi ur 
was quoted on June 7 at $4.15@4.25 | 01, 
straight at $4@4.15, pure dark at $3.9'” 
4.10, and ordinary dark at $3.50@3.85, in 
98-lb cottons. 

The situation respecting corn cer: 
was unchanged. Demand was abse't. 
Inquiry was somewhat freer when co"? 
futures and sample prices advance: ‘. 
Cereal prices were unchanged, but «'\- 
tirely nominal. Corn flour was quoted «n 
June 7 at $2@2.05, corn meal at $1.95 
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9g, and corn grits at $2@2.05, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


GRAIN PRICES 

Wheat closed firm but unchanged for 
spring and lc higher for winters. Re- 
ceipts, 17 cars; previous week, 14; last 
year, 15. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.25@1.29, No. 2 $1.25@1.27, 
No. 3 $1.19@1.25; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.10@1.16, No. 2 $1.07@1.14, No. 3 $1.05 
@1.11; No, 1 red winter $1.06@1.08, No. 
2 $1.05@1.07, No. 3 $1.04@1.06; No. 1 
mixed $1.08@1.18, No. 2 $1.07@1.17, No. 
3 $1.05@1.16. 

Rye closed %c higher. Receipts, 11 
cars; previous week, 10; last year, 7. No. 
1 closed at 68c; No. 2, 68c; No. 3, 66% 
@67%4c; No. 4, 638@66c. 

Corn closed 114,@1%%c higher. Receipts, 
132 cars; previous week, 73; last year, 
1172. No. 3 yellow closed at 79% @80c; 
No. 3 white, 801,@80%c; No. 3 mixed, 
19@79 4c. 

Oats closed 24%c higher. Receipts, 66 
cars; previous week, 63; last year, 88c. 
No. 3 white closed at 501,c. 

Barley closed 1@3c higher. Receipts, 
50 cars; previous week, 38; last year, 
102. No. 1 closed at 84@85c; No. 2, 
78@8i; No. 3, 70@80c; feed, 67@73c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Reccipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending June 7, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

r-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 192 


Flot bbls... 41,810 29,290 18,290 11,230 
Whest, bus.. 22,400 21,000 39,875 34,375 
Corn, bus.... 195,860 257,520 87,825 50,500 
Oats, bus.... 145,200 189,200 304,688 214,400 
Bar) bus.. 80,000 161,160 46,980 37,260 
Rye, bus..... 16,980 9,905 10,570 7,550 
Feed, tons... 1,020) ...-.- 5,247 4,744 
NOTES 


G. E. Graebner, of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., registered on 
‘change on June 5. 

M. H. Ladd, chief weigher on ’change, 
will attend the ninth annual convention 
of the National Scale Men’s Association 
at Minneapolis, June 10-12. 

The Waterford, Wis., Milling Co. is 
now under the sole ownership and man- 
agement of @ J. Healy, who recently ac- 
quired the interests of his partner, Wil- 
liam F, Titus. 

The movement of grain to the Milwau- 
kee terminal market indicated a healthy 
increase during the past week. Demand 
was good for both spot and to-arrive 
stuff, and offerings were readily ab- 
sorbed, 

Herman Jahns, Jr., since 1907 an ac- 
tive member on ’change, has retired from 
the grain commission business and en- 
tered the field of underwriting as a spe- 
cial agent of the Penn ‘Mutual Life, with 
the Milwaukee general agency. 


Milwaukee flour stocks on June 1, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
were 16,645 bbls, compared with 14,133 
on May 1, and 53,359 on June 1, 1923. 
On the same day in 1922 stocks were 21,- 
418; 1921, 12,513; 1920, 17,891; 1919, 10,- 
292; 1918, 17,728; 1917, 25,506; 1916, 41,- 

William J. Armstrong, who operated 
the W. J. Armstrong Co., feed, hay and 
grain, at Milwaukee for many years, but 
located on the Pacific Coast several years 
ago, has returned for a visit, and admit- 
ted the likelihood of the re-establish- 
~s of the local business within a short 
ime. 

Fred Fisher, of Fisher & Fallgatter, 
millers of pure winter rye flour, Wau- 
paca, is one of the incorporators of the 
Waupaca Golf Club, which has been char- 
tered, with $5,000 nominal capital, to 
construct and maintain a course and oth- 
erwise promote sports, athletics and rec- 
reation. 


Visitors on ‘change during the past 
“eek included a motoring party from 
Minneapolis, consisting of Arthur Hess- 
burg, Hiawatha Grain Co., R. L. Opsal, 
of the Opsal-Fleming Co. and E. L. 
Phelps, of the E. L. Phelps Co. Mr. 
Hessburg is a brother of James P. Hess- 
burg, ma r consignment department, 
Froedtert Grain & } alting Co. 
_Incorporation of the Oriental Milling 
Co., Manitowoe, is significant only of a 
change from a partnership to a char- 
tered basis. The ownership and manage- 
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ment remain unchanged. The capital 
stock is $75,000, and is largely held by 
Charles Gruhle, E. J. Peterson, Louis 
and Edwin Schuette. The business was 
established more than 50 years ago. 


Among the Milwaukee delegation at- 
tending the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Association convention at Chicago on 
June 5-6 were J. W. Jouno, manager 
feed department Donahue-Stratton Co., 
Edward La Budde, of the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., Francis Duhne, of 
Francis Duhne & Co., and Warren R. 
Anderson, publisher of Flour & Feed. 


Creditors of the Powell Milling Co., 
De Pere, defendant in involuntary bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, have been notified to 
attend a meeting on June 14 at 407 
Bellin Building, Green Bay, before F. 
J. Colignon, referee, to consider the peti- 
tion of Joseph Martin, trustee of the 
bankrupt estate, for permission to sell 
all of the real estate, waterpower and 
flowage rights to S. P. Huntington, of 
Green Bay. It is believed unlikely that 
the property will, for the present, be 
used for other than power generating 
purposes by the prospective purchaser. 


An extended effort to prevent a short- 
age of freight cars for moving Wisconsin 
farm products to market next fall will 
be made by state and national agencies, 
it was revealed at a conference on June 
5 between the railroad commission and 
C. E. Hartman, car service agent, Ameri- 
can Railway Association. A representa- 
tive of the Midwest Regional Advisory 
Board, recently organized in Chicago, 
will be assigned to visit the Wisconsin 
capitol once a week to hear and consider 
reports from farmers and shippers with 
respect to their need of cars from time 
to time. The effect of this new movement 
is being watched with much interest. 

L. E. Meyer. 





AUSTRALIAN SUBSIDY ON 
SHIPS TO ORIENT PROPOSED 


Metrsourne, Avustratta.—A _ proposal 
has been put forward providing for a 
government subsidy to a steamship serv- 
ice to the East, and merchants generally 
and others concerned have given it their 
There is a strong feeling that 
without at least temporary government 
assistance no adequate reduction in 
freights between Australia and the prin- 
cipal Chinese ports can be obtained. One 
reason for this, it has been pointed out, 
is that all cargo for Shanghai has to be 
transshipped at Hongkong, thus adding 
to the expense of transit and the cost of 
insurance. 

A recent arrival from China states 
that trade in that country is brightening 
up, and imports are increasing. There 
is a demand for Australian flour and 
wheat, as is illustrated by the fact that 
recently a steamer left Sydney for 
Shanghai direct with 3,000 tons of the 
latter. 

Objection to the subsidizing proposal 
has been launched by the representative 
of a Japanese line of steamers, who 
points out that the subsidy, if granted, 
will snatch from his principals the re- 
ward of years of strenuous canvassing. 
The company concerned has determined 
to inaugurate a line of fast steamers 
which will sail monthly from Australian 
ports to Hongkong, Shanghai, Tientsin 
and Japanese ports, taking cargo for all 
Chinese ports. Should the trade develop, 
the company will be prepared to place 
refrigerated steamers in service. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 





AMERICAN FOODSTUFFS IN 
POLAND ARE CONFISCATED 


During 1923 there occurred several 
confiscations of shipments of American 
foodstuffs in Poland on the ground of 
attempted speculation, consulate advices 
to the Department of Commerce state. 
These took place chiefly at the instance 
of the office to combat the high cost of 
living which has just been liquidated as 
ineffective. It is now less probable that 
arbitrary foodstuffs confiscations will oc- 
cur, except under extraordinary circum- 
stances not at present foreseen, al- 
though special foodstuff control measures 
may be taken this fall in the event that 
damage which has occurred to winter 
crops leads to a possible crop deficit. 
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a pronounced success. 


the time of his death. 


on crops and markets. 


of the business. 





LOUIS FUSZ 


Seldom is it given to a man to live to the age of 85, and more seldom 
to be active until almost the day of his death at such an advanced age. 
But that was the life of Louis Fusz, president of the Regina Flour Mill 
Co., St. Louis, who died at his home in this city on June 2. 

Quiet, unassuming, always attentive to his own business, nevertheless 
Mr. Fusz was always ready to lend assistance where it was most needed. 
His interest in institutions was well known and appreciated, and he bore 
the title of one of the founders of St. Louis University. 

Nor was his business life confined to his flour mill, of which he made 
His advice was respected and sought in many other 
lines of commercial endeavor, and his ability is attested in the fact that 
he remained a director of the Liberty Central Trust Co. from 1879 until 


During the later years of his life he became recognized as an authority 
His compilations of statistics and his diagnosis of 
markets were eagerly sought, and commanded marked attention. 

Such, briefly, was the life of Louis Fusz. 
management of the Regina Flour Mill Co. has been handed down to two 
of his sons, Firmin and Eugene Fusz, the former being in active charge 
The foundation laid by the father has been an excellent 
one, and can perhaps best be described in the words of a business associate 
of long standing with Mr. Fusz, who paid an affectionate tribute to his 
memory by saying “he represented more completely my idea of a Christian 
than any other man of my acquaintance.” 


Now that he is gone, the 








ST. LOUIS 

As might be expected at this season 
of the year, flour sales last week were 
very light. No business of any volume 
has been done during the past two or 
three weeks, and while this has been dis- 
tressing while it has lasted, indications 
are that stocks are at a low ebb in every 
section of the country, which will result 
in a fair amount being booked as soon as 
new crop flour comes on the market. 

So far, mills have generally refrained 
from quoting new crop prices, although 
one or two reports have been made of 
salesmen in southern states quoting on 
the new crop. Buyers are well aware 
that a mill doing this is simply gambling, 
and if the market proves unfavorable it 
will probably try to make up its loss in 
a poorer quality. Thus the mills quoting 
on new flour too early are really hurting 
themselves more than their competitors. 

Bakers do not seem at all anxious 
about new bookings at this time, and 
their attitude is a reflection of their 
complaints about the lighter volume of 
business they have been doing lately. 
Those located both in St. Louis and the 
surrounding territory have been com- 
plaining for six weeks about business, but 
it is thought that, as work in certain 
lines of seasonal industries opens up, 
this condition will be changed. 

Export trade is very quiet, and con- 
tinues to be limited largely to Latin 
American markets. Exporters in this 
territory are becoming more active in 
lining up with foreign connections, as it 
is thought that possibly this year the Ca- 
nadian competition may not be as hard 
to overcome as it was in 1923. 

Flour quotations, June 7: soft winter 
short patent $5.25@5.65, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $4.50@4.80, first clear 
$3.80@4.15; hard winter short patent 


$5.35@5.85, straight $4.60@5.10, first 
clear $3.75@4.10; spring first patent 
$6.20@6.60, standard patent $6@6.25, 


first clear $4.25@4.75. 
MILLFEED 


Despite the fact that demand for mill- 
feed continues rather quiet, a firmer tone 
prevails in the market, and the general 
feeling is somewhat stronger. There does 
not seem to be much reason for this, 
other than that offerings are very light 
and will probably continue so for some 
time, as it is thought that much of the 
first business on the new crop will be in 
mixed cars. Soft winter bran was quoted 


on June 7 at $20@20.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $19.50@20, and gray shorts $22@ 
22.50. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Ak: MEE EPRELEERER TEES, 45 
Previous week ............ 28,700 45 
STOMP OHO coses (aternte ene 33,700 67 
Two years ago ............ 28,600 57 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
DE RE Ges ted eawataecdat 12,600 49 
Previous week . . 89,400 45 
BOGP GHP css. MeLtererr ss |, 46 
Two years ago ............ 26,600 34 


WHEAT 
Soft winter wheat is in fair demand. 
Shippers are cleaning up all offerings of 
the better grades, and there is some local 
inquiry for garlicky descriptions and 
sound wheat of the cheaper classes. Ele- 
vator interests are in the market for or- 
dinary and yellow descriptions of hard 
wheat, but protein wheats are dull. Re- 
ceipts, 269 cars, against 298 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.09 
@110; No. 3 red, $1.06@1.08; No. 2 
hard, $1.05. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending June 7, with comparisons: 
7~Receipts— -—Shipments 


1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbls... 78,030 84,800 93,600 95,760 
Wheat, bus.. 449,800 325,200 470,960 345,630 
Corn, bus.... 821,950 414,552 660,510 447,910 
Oats, bus.... 850,000 590,000 762,780 495,930 
Rye, bus..... 7,800 17,600 1,430 48,785 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 4,800 eee. weiss 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks.. 12,530 ..... | errr 
Mixed feed, 

GRENS 2c cccte Been. seei0 152,200 


COARSE GRAINS 


The movement of corn has not been 
large, and offerings to arrive are small. 
Deferred deliveries of oats were firm, 
despite the continuous wet weather. 
Southern demand is very good. 

Receipts of corn, 428 cars, against 493 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
2 yellow 80c, No. 3 yellow 78@79c, No. 4 
yellow 76@77c, No. 5 yellow 75c, No. 6 
yellow 74@75c; No. 2 white 83@84c, No. 
3 white 82@83c, No. 4 white 78@79¢, 
No. 5 white 76@77c, No. 6 white 75@76c. 
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Oats receipts, 212 cars, against 300. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 51c; No. 3 oats, 50@ 
5le; No. 4 oats, 49@50c. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, June 7, 
per 100 lbs, by St. Louis mills, as fol- 
lows: standard meal $1.85@1.95, cream 
meal $2.05@2.15. St. Louis quotations 
on rye products, the same date, in 98-Ib 
cottons: fancy white patent $4.40@4.50, 
standard white patent $4.25@4.35, me- 
dium white $4.05@4.15, straight $3.95@ 
4.05, fancy dark $3.60@3.70, low grade 
dark $3.40@3.50, rye meal $3.65@3.75. 


MILLERS TO MEET IN 8ST. LOUIS 


In accordance with a decision made at 
a combined meeting of the Southern IIli- 
nois Millers’ Association, the Central 
Missouri Millers’ Club and the South- 
western Missouri Millers’ Association in 
St. Louis last December, a joint meeting 
of these associations will be held in St. 
Louis on Thursday, June 12, at the Mis- 
souri Athletic Association rooms. 

A programme is being worked out for 
this meeting, and it is likely that the 
secretaries of several other’ millers’ 
associations will address the millers, as 
they will be here at that time attending 
a meeting of their own. A luncheon will 
be served at 12:30 o’clock. 


NOTES 


Murray Q. Tanner, of the Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., was a recent 
visitor at this office. 

C. M. Brown, sales manager Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, called on the trade in St. Louis sev- 
eral days ago. 

Walker MeMillan, eastern sales man- 
ager for the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, is on a two weeks’ trip 
in the central states and the East. 

FE. K. Warner, manager of the cake 
and meal department of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, re- 
cently called at the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis. 

While definite arrangements have not 
been completed for the annual meeting 
of the Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion, it is likely that this conference will 
take place in Belleville, on June 26. 

The annual outing of the St. Louis 
Grain Club, held at the Normandie Coun- 
try Club on June 3, was one of the most 
successful affairs ever given by the club. 
Golf, baseball and other outdoor sports 
provided plenty of amusement. 

A. B. Hewson and H. R. Chapman 
have joined the sales department of the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis. 
Mr. Chapmar will represent the com- 
pany in northern Illinois, with headquar- 
ters in De Kalb, and Mr. Hewson will 
work out of the company’s main office. 

The St. Louis delegation to the annual 
national convention of the Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association, to be held in Los An- 
geles, June 16-19, will travel on a special 
train, leaving St. Louis on June 8. More 
than 125 members of the St. Louis Retail 
Grocers’ Association are expected to at- 
tend the convention. 

According to the monthly report of 
Henry Hoermann, chief flour inspector 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
13,159 bbls flour were inspected in this 
market during May. Flour stocks on 
hand June 2 amounted to 84,200 bbls, 
compared with 75,680 on May 1 and 17,- 
200 on June 1, 1923. 

Eugene A. Fusz was elected a director 
of the Liberty Central Trust Co., St. 
Louis, at a meeting of stockholders last 
week. The election of Mr. Fusz was not 
only a recognition of his ability, but a 
tribute to his father, Louis Fusz, who 
had been a director of the trust com- 
pany since Feb. 13, 1879. 

The Flour Trade Association of St. 
Louis will hold a special meeting, Mon- 
day afternoon, June 9, for the purpose 
of naming a delegate to the annual meet- 
ing of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., June 
20-21, and to consider certain recom- 
mendations to be made at that meeting. 

A decision that a railroad cannot legal- 
ly claim exemption from liability when a 
strike caused damage to shipments was 
handed down in St. Louis by Circuit 
Judge Frey in awarding damages to 
Fawley & Schimpf, Burns, Kansas, 





against the Santa Fe Railroad. In de- 
fense the railroad cited the strike clause 
in the bill of lading, and claimed exemp- 
tion, but the shippers’ contention that 
they had suffered damage because of a 
delay due to a strike was upheld. It is 
probable that the case will be appealed 
to the supreme court. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Flour demand in this territory is ex- 
tremely quiet, due to a tendency to wait 
for new crop prices. Business with Eu- 
rope declined sharply during the week, 
but a slight increase was noted in ex- 
portations to Latin America. Mills and 
representatives of mills here with con- 
nections in the tropics are believed to be 
disposing of constantly increasing ship- 
ments, especially in Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala and the West Indies. One steam- 
ship line took 8,050 bags of flour to the 
West Indies during the week, more than 
half of which was destined for Port au 
Prince. 

Slight increases were noted in car in- 
spections, as reported by S. P. Fears, 
chief grain inspector and weighmaster 
for the New Orleans Board of Trade, in 
May, compared with April. In May 
there were 408, and 348 in April. Very 
few inspections were noted for export 
during the week. 

Elevator stocks: wheat, 267,000 bus; 
corn, 114,000; oats, 47,000; rye, 25,000; 
rice, 3,000. 

The flour movement to Latin America, 
as recorded by six of the leading steam- 
ship lines during the week, in bags, was 
as follows: 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: to Cien- 
fuegos, 1,100; Kingston, 600. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co: to Port au Prince, 4,500; Guade- 
loupe, 1,300; Martinique, 500; Gonaives, 
210; Puerto Plata, 50; Santo Domingo 
City, 350; Paramaribo, 500; Panama City, 
640, 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 3,500; La Ceiba, 26. 

Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 2,200; Puerto Cortez, 750; Cien- 
fuegos, 400; Bluefields, 1,129. 

Munson Line: Havana, 
Cruz, 200. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,750; San- 
tiago, 1,250; Kingston, 1,257; Port Limon, 
500; Colon, 2,750; La Guayra, 210; Pan- 
ama City, 100; Buenaventura, 100; Tela, 
100; Bocas del Toro, 400; Guatemala 
City, 2,360. 

The grain inspector’s office reports hav- 
ing inspected 273,600 bus wheat during 
May for exportation, compared with I,- 
065,699 in May, 1923. 

Mills’ prices to dealers, June 5, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: 


750; Vera 


co Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $7.50 $5.90 $7.10 
OF DOF COME 5c. scee 7.20 5.70 6.50 


100 per cent ...... 6.90 5.40 6.15 
Rr rr eae 5.10 5.60 
Viret clear ........ 4.70 4.95 
Second clear ...... 3.95 3.85 


Semolina, 4c Ib. 
RICE 


Prices remained firm in the rice mar- 
ket on the basis of 6%c for fancy blue 
rose, with small offerings. Holders were 
not anxious to sell the small amount they 
have on hand, and buyers were inclined to 
seek concessions, although none appear 
likely. Clean rice receipts for the week 
ended June 5 were only 5,446 pockets. 


NOTES 

J. S. Waterman, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., is making a trip along the Mis- 
sissippi Gulf Coast to meet the trade 
with H. W. Foote, the firm’s representa- 
tive in that territory. 

The Orr Fruit & Steamship Co. is 
booking flour for shipment on the steam- 
er Senator, scheduled to sail July 5, and 
the Dictator, July 17, for Latin Ameri- 
can ports, principally Kingston and Cien- 
fuegos. 

Fire of undetermined origin resulted 
in a loss of about $11,000 to the bakery 
and cenfectionery of Dominick Tortorich, 
341 Camp Street, June 2. Adjoinin 
buildings and stocks were dumaged 
slightly by smoke and water. 

George Long, president Consumers’ 
Biscuit Co., New Orleans, has been elect- 
ed president of the Louisiana Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and L. C. Root, of 
the Louisiana State Rice Milling Co., was 
named on the board of directors. 
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Wesley Downs, Haleyville, Ala.,. a 
watchman, was burned to death during a 
fire which destroyed the plant of the Iron 
City Grain Co., Birmingham, Ala., June 
1. Two other men were injured by fall- 
ing walls. The financial loss was not 
announced. 

A bill introduced in the Louisiana sen- 
ate on June 3 would force merchants 
who sustain losses through fire to devote 
the proceeds of their fire insurance to 
the payment of their creditors. The 
measure provides that “any person, firm 
or corporation that sustains a loss by 
fire on goods poms wholly or partly 
on credit, and who shall retain or ap- 
propriate said insurance money to his 
or their own use without first paying 
his or their creditors from whom he or 
they purchased goods, to the extent that 
said insurance so collected will pay said 
indebtedness, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall be punished by 
a fine of not less than $100 nor more 
than $1,000, or by imprisonment for not 
less than 60 days nor more than two 
years, or by both such fine and impris- 
onment, within the discretion of the 
court.” 

R. A. Surtivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Conditions in the flour market in this 
center showed no change during the past 
week, and prices are unchanged. The 
consumer js still buying only as required, 
and that encourages the jobbing distrib- 
utor to do likewise. Stocks are at a 
minimum, and will be kept so until the 
new season opens and a line may be 
had on prices. 

General crop conditions in local ter- 
ritory are still unsatisfactory, but better 
weather during the week brought a slight 
degree of cheerfulness. Lateness is the 
chief handicap for the cotton crop, al- 
though stands are none too good, and 
this affects business in all lines. 
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Receipts of flour were light and ship- 
ping instructions given slowly, buying or- 
ders having been for small lots for im- 
mediate shipment. Expressions from the 
jobbers indicated that they are not look- 
ing for lower prices, but they also do not 
seem to fear any material advance from 
prevailing levels. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Memphis, 
basis 98’s: soft winter wheat best short 
patents, $6.85@7.25, standard patents 
$5.75@6; hard winter wheat best short 
patents $6.25@6.65, standard patents 
$5.75@6. 

Millfeed continued dull throughout the 
week, with wheat bran selling as low as 
$20 per ton, but only for a few cars, 
Later the price was advanced 50c( $1, 
and June 5 it was generally $21. Shorts 
were in slightly better demand, ind 
asked prices were $23@24 the latter } art 
of the week, although one or two = ars 
sold early as low as $22.50. 

Corn meal became scarce on the |: cal 
market for several days, due to s' ip- 
ping instructions having been delayed in- 
til the last day of May, but arrivals | ive 
relieved the situation. One mill re re- 
sentative had instructions for 19 . irs 
within one or two days. The price d- 
vanced about lic bbl, and June 5 all 
were asking $4.15 for cream, basis -|'s. 
Business was accepted until Wednes ay 
as low as $4, the rise in corn ha\ing 
caught most of the distributors napp ig. 

Grorce W1iLL1AMso 





EXPORTS OF MALT FROM POLAN! 

The Polish export contingent for : alt 
has been fixed at 4,000 cars (4,000 tos), 
according to a report received by ‘he 
Department of Commerce. The ex) ort 
tax and handling charges amount to 
about two cents per bu. No special »b- 
structions are placed in the way of ‘he 
export of this article, but it is neces: iry 
to secure export permits from the «x- 
port and import bureau of the mini ‘ry 
of industry and commerce. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from May 1, 1923, to Apr 30, 








1924, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign nd 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 

To— May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. T \/s 
Azores, Madeira ........ as ss 7 oe eo ee 1 w¢ — 2 mer 11 
60's 0 ie ate 6 + -a-0 ite 6 t 7 4 1 6 4 3 6 7 5 4 60 
DE na 0s463SanedC ee 6 18. 14 12 18 33 ‘27 22 13 9 7 7 Rf 
CT 3044064) 20906.000 1 4 1 oe 1 2 9 3 es 5 1 oe 27 
ee 60 39 27 53 68 79 90 75 58 32 37 51 J 
ET Aion o's ab ode oe ane 1 oe ee ae 1 os 1 es on oe 1 1 
ET 440% 06 ChSe seus Os 157 87 56 110 105 183 143 147 171 194 134 106 43 
DE 6-044 scvnneousas ee es oe ve oe Yr 1 my » ee $e e% 1 
re Per 27 18 14 17 89 57 58 19 22 7 8 17 3538 
EY cen 4: a4 aa se reas ee os at x és es és ai os + 2 es 
OE ane Per 7 5 3 5 2 10 27 31 32 12 11 10 rh 
SCL oe aa 1 oe os 1 o« te « ee 1 1 4 
Jugo-Slavia, etc. ........ 2 os és xs os es 4 1 ° oe oe $e 7 
SOR rrr ore 2 1 1 1 oe 3 3 1 12 
nO,  creneeveoness 2 1 oe 4 1 1 6 5 5 ee 5 ee 30 
POOOOUNTIED cccccccccises 65 92 148 97 175 183 214 157 101 182 182 158 754 
BED. wienesoscccnensees s ee 12 7 2 23 21 10 10 31 1 1 26 
Poland, Danzig ......... 50 12 5 4 3 10 3 ia - 6 . 4 
SN <b 5he Oies 6x a wnt os - 7 ba 1 - ne 2 as ae 3 
RE Soac Saks <0X 40-40% 4 7 7 9 15 23 30 21 13 6 5 5 4 
Turkey in Europe ....... 18 6 4 11 x 6 2 - “2 52 
United Kingdom ........ 110 140 104 170 192 149 1382 140 90 84 84 93 188 
Other Europe .......... . + 1 ee ve 1 4 1 a es 7? 1 5 
CE, sp wsdavbceceeseeed 5 10 s 30 8 9 3 11 5 13 6 10 118 
British Honduras ....... 2 2 2 3 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 23 
Costa Rica 11 5 6 10 25 6 7 4 3 1 9 8 95 
Guatemala ..... . 10 12 11 6 9 9 12 14 12 11 14 12 132 
Honduras ...... cous 6 4 5 6 & 6 5 5 5 3 4 4 61 
Nicaragua 8 2 3 4 2 9 2 7 6 7 8 5 63 
DE Gb ectevtetccnesad 7 6 q 6 10 5 7 8 9 5 6 5 83 
ED 6.5 ob.0 6s qe ese eee 8 11 1 4 6 15 9 16 9 7 12 5 103 
SE waa 0.060502 0 40 EKO 26 30 41 44 41 47 32 32 42 44 50 51 480 
EASA Cree ee eee 95 83 90 90 66 89 113 99 103 98 126 82 134 
ete re ee eer ae 18 15 19 24 38 62 45 54 29 28 29 36 387 
IN 0's 2's Wiartas.d'e he 1 1 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 2 ee 1 16 
SL «vac cawhatwae <s-e 13 7 16 14 18 25 24 20 11 6 10 9 173 
Trinidad and Tobago.... .. ‘> 1 os _ ‘% 1 1 oa 1 2 6 
Other Brit. West Indies. . 2 3 3 3 4 4 4 5 4 3 4 3 42 
Dominican Republic .... 6 6 7 6 8 8 6 7 8 4 7 6 79 
Dutch West Indies....... 2 2 2 1 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 24 
French West Indies ..... 8 9 11 21 18 11 10 13 5 12 14 7 139 
Virgin Islands .......... 3 1 1 4 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 26 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

SE ak be ss vie deaus as 1 _— 2 1 3 1 1 1 11 
MEE neibicvssiisxcesn,. & 37 26 37 29 40 32 50 41 37 58 68 491 
ER Soyo 8048 bees ase 6 5 4 3 4 5 7 7 6 5 4 4 60 
NEE. weak odo seen 68 490 1 2 oe 2 1 ee 11 1 14 9 27 1 69 
GD 6 We wivescevcece 7 3 4 3 4 4 5 4 4 5 5 4 52 
SEDs wbecee debhcesaee 12 9 10 4 3 2 5 16 6 5 7 4 83 
0. sdtian sh issn 4 4 4 3 5 4 4 1 4 5 2 3 43 
DE cheb ocbeotesnn'ae +e 2 12 9 6 9 17 8 5 5 5 8 1 B4 
SE ee teses bebeucecucte ee 11 2 3 9 - ae as 1 as 2 
eee 18 1 70 274 249 6558 275 377 358 269 139 107 99 
PE obcedsecacecne 10 14 16 67 135 103 191 129 188 136 132 79 
OE 41 1 3 11 58 12 1 13 13 34 18 4 09 
oe eee ae, aa We oes ee 5 7 12 
TT ee 25 6 33 22 181 88 110 174 98 142 28 9 
Philippine Islands 18 390s 32 35 42 #59 44 66 =81 82 59 13 60 
Palestine and Syria ..... 1 1 1 1 3 3 3 2 ae 1 16 
British West Africa ..... 11 10 = 3610 6 7 7 5 11 10 13 13 13 1 
PED. So0nd'c Oh eernc's cece 21 7 6 2 5 6 13 48 21 5 3 1 38 
Co Pe eee 8 7 g ee 14 2 12 10 4 oe oe 5 9 
Spanish Africa .......... 1 3 ers ae Bs ee 1 ~ aa 2 23 
Canary Islands .......... 2 “s 1 1 2 oe 2 ee 1 1 2 le 
French Africa .......... = 1 2 1 we 2 2 2 1 2 1 14 
pO eee Se. “ed ~ én ft os ae ~ en ee 3 
French Oceania ......... 2 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 3 2 e. 3 
British South Africa .... 1 1 oe oe és 1 1 os 1 1 
Portuguese Africa ....... 1 3 2 1 B> ~ <stn 1 Be nee 14 
REE 9015 4.0. 0.05, 69,.0000066% 1 2 ee 1 1 ° 

Totals..........+++- 983 806 884 1,273 1,568 2,092 1,778 1,789 1,716 1,158 1,426 1,038 16 
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. PHENOMENAL BACK HAUL 

Ne\vs notes in this correspondence have 
lately mentioned a full cargo shipment 
of (.nadian flour from Baltimore to 
Hon, ong, the first of its kind on rec- 
ord. [his comprised hard spring wheat 

aten', and was made by the Maple Leaf 
Milli. Co. Ltd., Toronto, in its Port 
Colbi-ne mills. Trade incidents of this 
kind ::pset a lot of theories. 

Win it is remembered that the wheat 
from which this flour was made came 
from western Canada, that it was car- 
ried . erhaps 2,000 miles eastward to be 
mille., then to the Atlantic seaboard as 
flour. and through the Panama Canal 
and .cross the Pacific to market, it will 
be sn that a feat in back hauling has 
been iccomplished which would be hard 
to bi it. If shipments of this kind can 
be mde at a profit, mills of eastern Can- 
ada iay have something to say to those 
of .\:berta and British Columbia on the 
sub} ct of oriental flour trade. 


TORONTO 

Some mills reported an improved de- 
man! for spring wheat flour last week. 
Appurently their buyers were convinced 
that prices would not go lower. In a 
general way trading was up to or better 
than the average for the first week in 
June. Quebec and the maritime prov- 
inces booked a moderate amount of busi- 
ness with Ontario mills, while local sales 
at country points were better than in 
previous weeks. Domestic prices held 
steady. Quotations, June 7: top patents 
$6.50 bbl, seconds $6 and first clears 
$5.80, in 98-lb jute bags, in mixed or 
straight car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points, less 10¢ bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour showed 
no improvement. Until new crop wheat 
is available, mills will have little or none 
of this flour to offer. Sellers are asking 
$4.55 bbl for 90 per cent patents in buy- 
ers’ bags, or $5 in secondhand jute bags, 
basis delivered Montreal. 

At the end of the week there was some 
appearance of revival in sales of Cana- 
dian springs for export, but buyers and 
sellers were still too far apart for actual 
trading. On June 3 the break in wheat 
enubled mills to reduce their price to 
London 9d, but by June 6 this decline 
was wiped out and quotations were back 
to the level of the previous Saturday. 
Continental Europe was out of the mar- 
ket during most of the week, few sales 
being made, Other markets bought, but 
not freely. On June 7, mill prices for 
Straight grade springs were 35s 9d per 
280 ibs to London and 36s to Glasgow, 
in 140-Ib jute bags, c.i.f. terms, seven- 
day drafts, June or July seaboard load- 
ing. Ontario winters for export were 
unworkable. Mill prices were much too 
high for British buyers. A nominal quo- 
tation of 36s per 280 lbs, in cotton, was 
named, but no business appears to have 
been done, 

MILLFEED 

Millfeeds were in lighter demand. 
With plenty of grass in the country, the 
call for millfeed has fallen off. Mills 
‘re selling their surplus for export. On 
June 7 bran was quoted to the Ontario 
trade at $23 ton, shorts $24, middlings 
30 and feed flour $37, jute bags, in 
mixed cars with flour. For export to the 
United States the standard price for 
nt Cowie with mill-run screenings 
was on, b includ ob. . 
Fort Willies’. ags uded, f.o.b., cars 

WHEAT 


Ontario mills bought a moderate quan- 
tity of western spring wheat for deliv- 
ery from Bay 
the week ended June 7 the price of No. 
1 northern at Bay ports declined %c 
bu. On Saturday No. 1 northern was 


port elevators. During 


quoted at $1.13 bu, track, Bay ports, 
with other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat remains in poor 
supply, and for any wagon lots offered 
mills paid up to $1.10 bu at their doors. 
Car lots would be worth 2@5c over the 
street price. 

CEREALS 


The market for cereals was quiet. On 
June 7 prices were unchanged from 
those of the previous Saturday. Rolled 
oats were quoted at $5.10@5.30 per bbl 
of 180 lbs, in 90-lb jutes, and oatmeal, 
in 98’s, 10 per cent over rolled oats, 
mixed cars, delivered, Ontario points. 
For export, rolled oats were quoted at 
39s per 280 lbs, packed in 112-lb jutes, 
and oatmeal at 36s@36s 6d, in 140-lb 
jutes, c.i.f., Glasgow. These prices, how- 
ever, may be regarded as nominal, as im- 
porters are not inclined to pay them, and 
practically no business was done. Re- 
ground oat hulls $13 ton, Montreal, or 
$14.50, Boston rate points, duty paid. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for coarse grains is steady, 
and prices are little changed. Quota- 
tions, June 7: No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 43%c bu, track, Bay ports; No. 2 
white Ontario oats 39@Alc; Ontario 
barley, 65@70c, country points; No. 2 
American yellow corn 924%c bu, United 
States funds, delivered, Toronto; stand- 
ard screenings $16 ton, f.o.b., Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The rate for ocean space for flour 
from New York to London for June is 
quoted at 19c per 100 lbs. Quotations 
for June space from Montreal were on 
June 7 as follows: to Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, Hamburg, Avonmouth, Belfast, 
Dublin and Glasgow, 22c per 100 lbs; 
Liverpool, London and Manchester, 21c; 
Hull, Leith and Newcastle, 23c; Dundee, 
30c; Aberdeen, 3lc. 


NOTES 


Montreal is beating its own previous 
record in the handling of grain this 
year. From the opening of navigation 
to the end of May about 27,000,000 bus 
had been shipped, as against 20,000,000 
a year ago. 

During May, Canadian export prices 
for spring wheat flour advanced about 
35c bbl. This was strictly in line with 
the movement of wheat, and does not 
represent any greater profit to millers 
than they were making at the lower level. 

A grist mill at Newburgh, Ont., burned 
June 2 in a fire which also destroyed an 
adjoining saw mill and machine shop. 
The machinery and contents were owned 
by F. A. Breeze, while the buildings be- 
longed to the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Commission. 

The course of feed prices in Canada 
in May was consistently downward. 
Bran and shorts for export to the Unit- 
ed States declined in all $2 ton, while do- 
mestic prices were reduced about the 
same amount. This is a natural condi- 
tion arising out of the change in seasons. 

By a regrettable accident which hap- 
pened June 1, W. R. Clarke, of the Mc- 
Leod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont., 
was injured while motoring in the neigh- 
borhood of that city. His daughter, who 
was with him, escaped unhurt, but other 
passengers were injured. Mr. Clarke 
was negotiating a bad hill at the time. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has 
received word of the safe arrival at 
Hongkong of a cargo lot of flour shipped 
from Port Colborne about two months 
ago. This shipment, containing 7,000 
tons Canadian hard spring wheat flour, 
went to Baltimore by rail and was there 
loaded on a Norwegian steamer and 
cleared for Hongkong via the Panama 


Canal. This is the first solid cargo of 
flour ever shipped from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Orient. 


MONTREAL 


Quieter export flour business is re- 
ported, and a public holiday in the mid- 
dle of the week has not made things 
brisker. The local trade, nevertheless, 
averaged fairly active throughout the 
week, 

Spring wheat flour prices showed no 
tendency to change, and at the end of 
the week were quoted as follows: first 
patents $6.50 bbl, seconds $6, bakers 
$5.80, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

Following a steady lowering of the 
quantity of supplies available and of- 
fered, an all around mark up was made 
of 15c bbl at the close of the week, 
bringing prices to the following figures, 
at which sales were actually put through: 
good grades in secondhand jute, $5.45@ 
5.55 bbl, ex-track; broken lots, $5.80@ 
5.90, ex-store, secondhand jute, or $6.05 
@6.15, new cottons. 

Demand continues fairly good for 
millfeed. Prices at the close of the 
week: bran $23.25 ton, shorts $24.25, 
middlings $80.25, with bags, ex-track, 
less 25c ton for cash, 

White corn flour is selling slowly at 
$5.30 bbl, jute, delivered, and rolled 
oats steady at $2.90@3 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered. 


EXPORT MOVEMENT 


Montreal’s grain exports up to date 
exceed those of last year at this time 
by over 4,000,000 bus, it was announced 
at the harbor commissioners’ offices re- 
cently. The totaf amount handled local- 
ly from the opening of navigation to May 
18, inclusive, was 12,839,536 bus, as 
against 8,580,526 during the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

Indication that this will be a banner 
year for the port of Montreal as re- 
gards grain traffic is to be found in the 
large number of tramp steamers on char- 
ter to load here. No less than 25 loaded 
in the last days of May, and June opened 
with a considerable number on charter. 
At the beginning of June there were 
6,000,000 bus in store in the harbor ele- 
vators, another 2,100,000 bus afloat in the 
harbor awaiting discharge into the eleva- 
tors from lake vessels, and a further 
1,000,000 on the way down to Montreal 
from the lakes. Comparatively little 
grain is coming into Montreal by rail. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 


The flour trade throughout the prairie 
provinces last week continued to suffer 
from the dullness which has character- 
ized it for months. The only domestic 
buying was of the usual hand-to-mouth 
variety, the recent advance in prices fail- 
ing to bring any further demand. Mill- 
ers reported a steady volume of export 
business, sufficient to keep most of the 
larger western plants employed. Prices 
were unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted June 7 at 
$6.30 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.70, and 
first clears at $4.90, Fort William basis, 
sight draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were 10c un- 
der Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 
10@30c over. Bakers purchasing their 
requirements in jute got special prices. 

There was no change in the situation 
as regards millfeed. Domestic business 
showed a further decline, but millers 
were able to dispose of their surplus in 
other markets. Quotations, June 7: Fort 


William and Winnipeg, bran $17.50 ton 
and shorts $19.50, in mixed cars with 
flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta points, bran and shorts $20; in- 
terior British Columbia points, $24; Pa- 
cific Coast points, $25. 

There was no change in the oil cake 
market. Quotations, June 7: oil cake, 
ton lots, in bags, $38, and oil meal $40, 
f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

There was a good demand for No. 1 
wheat during the opening days of last 
week, which afterwards weakened. The 
market held steadily at the higher prices. 
Only a small amount of trade was done 
for export, the higher prices putting 
wheat out of line. Offerings were gen- 
erally light, and no interest was dis- 
played in wheat in any of the future po- 
sitions. Prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 


--—Futures——, 


Cash July Oct. 
June 2 .......+++ $1.08% $1.05% $1.01 
Se ee is peeane Cre 
2 ee 1.07% 1,07 1.02% 
June 6 wo Se 1.07% 1.07 1.02% 
June 6... ~+ee 107% 1.07% 1.02% 
GO sssasuces Bee 1.07% 1.02% 

*Holiday. 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending June 5 averaged 
530 cars per day, compared with 578 for 
the previous seven days, and 191 for the 
corresponding period in 1923. 

There was no feature in the oatmeal 
market. The usual shipments of rolled 
oats and oatmeal were made, but do- 
mestic business was quiet. Quotations, 
June 7: rolled oats in 80-lb bags $2.30, 
and oatmeal in 98-lb bags $2.90, delivered 
to the trade. 

There was a fairly good demand for 
cash oats last week, and shippers were 
active buyers of the higher grades. Of- 
ferings were confined to car lots, The 
lower grades of barley found a ready 
sale. Not much interest was shown in 
rye of any grade. United States crush- 
ing interests were the best buyers of 
Canadian flaxseed, and prices advanced. 
Light offerings restricted trade. Coarse 
grain quotations, June 7: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 39%c bu; barley, 62%c; 
rye, 6744c; flaxseed, $2.115%. 


NOTES 


R. R. Dobell, western manager Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is expected back 
in Winnipeg this week, after visiting in 
Montreal, Que. 

N. Breen and Harry Cornish, of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
have returned to Winnipeg from a trip 
to Medicine Hat, Alta. 


A. C. MeMillan, assistant treasurer 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
will leave here next week for Montreal, 
New York, and other points. 


Large numbers of immigrants reached 
Winnipeg last week, and many were at 
once placed in positions on farms. La- 
bor is reported as being not overplentiful 
in the prairies. : 

A railway official who has lately made 
a study of the Peace River country ex- 
presses a belief that in 20 years that 
part of Canada will be exporting more 
wheat per annum than the total of the 
three western prairie provinces today. 

E,. H. Franke, manager Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, has re- 
turned from the Pacific Coast. He re- 
ports great activity at Vancouver in the 
way of elevator construction, and a gen- 
eral feeling of optimism as regards the 
future of that city. 

The city clerk of Winnipeg has an in- 
teresting record of the first shipment of 
grain ever made from the province of 
Manitoba. This is dated Oct. 12, 1876. 
The invoice was from Higgins & Young, 
Winnipeg, to Steel Bros., seedsmen, To- 
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ronto, and covered 857 bus wheat at 85c 
per bu. 

A seed pool has been formed in Sas- 
katchewan, and will function immediate- 
ly. The movement has the backing of 
the provincial government, and will be 
known as the Saskatchewan Registered 
Seed Growers’ Co-operative Association. 


At a convention of weed inspectors 
held in Winnipeg last week, land owners 
were urged to co-operate in the eradica- 
tion of weeds which every year cost the 
prairie provinces millions of dollars. The 
campaign against the barberry is also 
being given considerable attention. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

A steady demand for all grades of do- 
mestic flour was reported last week by 
millers. Country buying was exception- 
ally satisfactory, while city bakers and 
retailers took a little more than their 
usual requirements. List prices remained 
unchanged, and were well maintained. 

Export business was dull. Oriental 
buyers were in the market, but only for 
small parcels of low grade, and evinced 
no interest in straight grade flour. The 
United Kingdom purchased _ special 
brands in very limited quantities. 

WHEAT 

Sales of wheat for prompt shipment 
to Vancouver for export were made 
at the following prices, based on Win- 
nipeg July wheat: No. 1 northern, 1@ 
I%ec over July; No. 2 northern, 14@ 
14%c under; No. 3 northern, 34%@4ec un- 
der; No. 4 wheat, 7@7%c under; No. 5 
wheat, 114%c under, 

There was very little demand for No. 
1 northern wheat, but buyers were cau- 
tiously picking up all the lower grades 


when offered. United Kingdom and 
continental bids were considerably out 
of line, and no business was done. Ori- 


ental buyers were actively interested in 
sacked No. 2 and No. 3 northern, and 
several good-sized parcels for June ship- 
ment were worked. 

OATS 

No. 2 Canadian western oats were 
quoted at %@%e over Winnipeg July, 
delivered Vancouver for export, and a 
large volume of business was done at 
%ec over July. No new export business 
was done to the United Kingdom, but 
New Zealand buyers continued to take 
on further quantities of both sacked and 
recleaned No. 2 on all soft spots in the 
market. ‘There was no export inquiry 
for any lower grade than No. 2 Cana- 
dian western, and the domestic market 
was unable to absorb the large percent- 
age of oats which did not grade as ex- 
pected. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts were slightly easier, 
and were quoted at $24 ton, f.o.b., cars, 
Vancouver, Sales were made to points 
in Washington, which absorbed surplus 
supplies and prevented a local reduction 
in price. The domestic consumption of 
millfeeds for the past six months has 
been much below that of previous years, 
and if it were not for the shortage of 
millfeeds in American markets the price 
of feeds in Canada would be consider- 
ably lower. 

CEREALS 

There was an excellent demand for all 
classes of cereals, and prices were un- 
changed. One Canadian mill recently 
made a trial shipment of rolled oats via 
Vancouver to Scandinavian markets, but 
as this shipment has not yet arrived at 
its destination, no report on the trial is 
available. 

There is no export inquiry from the 
Orient for cereals, but New Zealand is in 
the market for coarse oatmeal, and some 
small sales, presumably trial orders, have 
been made. 

* 

A. J. MacMillan, Calgary manager 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., was a passenger 
on the Empress of Asia which sailed 
from Vancouver June 6 for the Orient. 
He expects to be away about three 
months. H. M. Cameron. 





Forty Cass County farmers, produc- 
46,866 bus corn in 1923, raised and 
cribbed an average of 42.9 bus per acre 
on 1,093 acres at an average cost of 46c 
per bu, according to 30 farm records 
turned in to the Cass County farm bureau 
office. 
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NEW YORK 

Breaks in the wheat market, followed 
by a generally easier situation, came at 
a very unfortunate time last week, for 
buyers were just about ready to come 
into the market on the strength of their 
feeling that the general firmness preva- 
lent prior to the break was of a perma- 
nent nature. Now all is changed, and 
buyers are holding off, believing that 
wheat prices will go still lower. On such 
offers or counter offers as they make they 
are 25c below mill prices. 

The great factor which buyers entirely 
overlooked, however, was that flour prices 
did not to any great extent follow the 
drop in wheat. This seemed to prove that 
millers’ previous claims of a real scarcity 
of good milling wheat had good founda- 
tion. 

For some time to come, purchases will 
be only for immediate needs, but there 
should be a fair volume of this, as it is 
felt that, outside of large wholesale bak- 
ers, buyers generally have not much flour 
on hand, and will have to purchase from 
time to time to replenish their stocks. 

There are many reasons given by the 
New York brokers for the continuing 
dullness. The flour trade is still suffer- 
ing from the tendency of consumers not 
to waste bread and rolls, with the result 
that consumption is still below the normal 
average, and there is not expected to be 
much heavy buying until after the mill- 
ing of the new crop. Big bakers seem to 
have supplies on hand to last until that 
time, and mills are holding their prices 
firm because of low prices of feed, now 
prevalent on account of cattle being at 
pasture. 

The export market was quiet, foreign 
buyers showing very limited interest, and 
such purchases as were made were only 
in small lots. 

Quotations: spring first patent $6.75@ 
7.15, standard patent $6.25@6.65, first 
clear $5@5.75; hard winter short patent 
$6.15@6.65, straight $5.75@6.25, first 
clear $4.85@5.15; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.50@6, straight $4.90@5.25, clear 
$3.90@4.25; rye flour, white $4.20@4.55, 
standard $4@4.30,—all in jute. 

Flour receipts, 241,166 bbls; exports, 
124,226. 

WHEAT 


The killing of the McNary-Haugen bill 
was a source of great satisfaction to the 
grain trade, but as its passage was re- 
garded a week ago as practically impos- 
sible, its effect upon the market was 
negligible. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
$1.21; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., $1.41; 
No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., $1.18%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, f.o.b., $1.20%; No. 
2 mixed durum, f.o.b., $1.16. Receipts, 
1,331,400 bus; exports, 1,600,194. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market showed a firm under- 
tone. Offers were not large, and there 
was a lessening of short interest. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 yellow, 9744c; No. 2 mixed, 
9644,c; No. 2 white, 971,4¢. Receipts, 
9,000 bus; exports, 98,157. 

The market for oats was steady, with 
occasional slight advances. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 60c; No. 3 white, 59c; No. 4 
white, 58c; ordinary white clipped red, 
614%4@62%c; fancy white clipped, 64@ 
644%4c. Receipts, 352,000 bus; exports, 
315,758. 

EXCHANGE ELECTION 


The annual election of the New York 
Produce Exchange, held on June 2, re- 
sulted as follows: J. Barstow Smull, 
president; B. H. Wunder, vice president; 
Walter B. Pollock, treasurer. 

The newly elected board of managers 
consists of J. E. Seaver, H. B. Worthen, 
Roger M. Black and Herbert L. Bodman. 
These, together with L. W. Torbell, W. 
W. Starr, R. L. Sweet, Watson S. Moore, 





Winchester Noyes, Edward Beatty, P. 
S. Arthur and W. A. Johns, make up the 
present board. 


NOTES 

Samuel Knighton has been making an 
automobile trip through New York state 
visiting his trade. 

Max Stein is now manager of the New 
York office of K. & E. Neumond, Inc., 
as Gris Eisemann, its former manager, 
has returned to New Orleans to take 
charge of the firm’s European export 
business from there. 


The June meeting of the Bakers’ Club 
of New York will be held in the west 
ballroom of the Hotel Commodore, June 
25. It is expected that a large number 
will attend this luncheon and meeting, as 
it will be the last one until September, 
the July and August meetings being dis- 
pensed with. 


Directors of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co., according to an announce- 
ment, have recommended, subject to audit 
of accounts for 1923, a final dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 4 per cent, less 
income tax, making, with the interim 
dividend paid in November, a total of 
6 per cent for the year. 


Directors of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. last week cleared up all back divi- 
dends due on the second preferred stock 
by declaring a dividend of $3.50 a share, 
payable Aug. 1 to stockholders of record 
July 18. At the same time the directors 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 a share on the preferred stock, 
payable July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 18. 


The Bakers’ Club held its golf tourna- 
ment on June 3 at Briar Cliff Manor 
as the guests of Frank W. Nye. R. F. 
Kilthau had the low score, covering the 
course in 82 strokes. W. J. Morris, Jr., 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., won first 
prize and Ralph D. Ward, president 
Electruck Corporation, New York City, 
the second, the third going to R. F. 
Meyer, president Consumer ‘7. oy: a 
Paterson, N. J., the fourth to 
Baum, and the fifth to S. W. Fiske. 


Recent visitors to New York included 
A. J. Oberg, general sales manager Ae 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis; A . 
Tousley, flour broker, Cleveland, Ohio; 
H. A. Sawyer, manager Sawyer Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas; M. Hutchinson 
and V. C. Ward, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; C. M. Stickell, of 
D. A. Stickell & Sons, Hagerstown, Md; 
A. Schwachheim, president and treasurer 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & on Co., 
on his way to Germany; R. E. Bell, 
traffic manager Everett, . “ae & 
Co., Waseca, Minn; Whitbeck, 
chairman of the wih, of directors of 
the Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Lock- 

ort, N. Y; C. Ritz, of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, and W. Harper, 
traffic manager of the same age at 
Moose Jaw, Sask; F. Marsh, sales 
manager New By (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill, and M. B. Sta — Jr., of the 
Stapless at ied Co., Richmond, Va. 


BALTIMORE 

There was practically no demand for 
flour here last week, although one agent 
claimed to be turning down orders for 
round lots at 20c bbl above what others 
insisted they were trying vainly to sell 
the same grade at. Prices were very 
irregular and unsettled, with the tend- 
ency more downward than upward, de- 
spite lower feed. 

If there was any trading here, it could 
not be discovered, though offerings were 
more numerous and pressing. ealers 
said that, with fair stocks and no busi- 
ness, there was no inducement to do any 
buying, and were content to stand pat 
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until the government report made known 
the status of the growing crop. 

City mills ran moderately strong, but 
reported trade as only fair. They re- 
duced their prices on flour 10¢ bbi and 
feed $1.50 ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10 
@1éc less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.65@6.90, standard 
patent $6.25@6.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.15@6.40, straight $5.65@5.90; 
soft winter short patent $5.25@5. 50, 
straight (near-by) $4.60@4.85; rye flour, 


white $4.20@4.45, dark $3. 10@3. 95. ¢ ‘ity 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring Ps atent, 
$7.65; winter patent, $6.55; winter 


straight, $6.05. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
29,553 bbls, 14,909 of which were des- 
tined for export. The week’s exports 
were 13,803 bbls. 

Millfeed was nominally steady as to 
red dog; otherwise $1@2 ton lower «nd 
most inactive throughout. Quotativns, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, +25 
@26; soft winter bran, $29@30; stand «rd 
middlings, $25@26; flour middlings, ~30 
@31; red dog, $87@38; city mills’ n id- 
dlings, $27.50. 

Cash wheat in the local market »as 
weak and dull, closing 1@114c lower t)in 
a week ago and %c down from the |p. 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, closed on J ne 
7 even with No. 2 red winter, as aga‘:st 
4c over the previous week and 21,¢ »n- 
der last year. Closing prices: spot N. 2 
red winter, $1.104%; spot No. 2 red \ in- 
ter, garlicky, $1.1044; range of south) rn 
for week, $1.07@1.15; last year, $1@/.'1. 

Of the 58,121 bus wheat received |. re 
last week, 55,523 went to export elevat »s. 
Exports were 319,177 bus, all Canad in. 
Stocks were 353,220 bus, 158,950 dome. tic 
and 194,270 Canadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from J .ne 
23, 1923, to June 7, 1924, 1,116,433 | us, 
against 1,042,905 in the correspond ng 
period of 1923. Arrivals for the w ck 


“were 1,401 bus, against 408 last year. 


Closing prices for corn: domestic N.. 3 
yellow, track, 89c asked; No. 2, 5) * 
86c; No. 3, spot, 83c; near-by yell 
cob, bbl, $4.25@4.30. Receipts, 16,> M7 
bus; exports, 34,285; stock, 177,893. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 while, 
domestic, 58@58%c; No. 3 white, domies- 
tic, 57@57%c. Receipts, 14,242 bus; ox- 
ports, 99,776; stock, 178,285. 

Closing prices for rye: No. 2, sjot, 


78c, or Ic up for the week. Receij'ts, 
209,945 bus; exports, 171,515; stuck, 
153,846. 


NOTES 


The maritime department of the [ul- 
timore Chamber of Commerce, under the 
management of Charles A. Ruth, is evle- 
brating its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


The Prince Line, an important British 
steamship company operating in ‘hie 
South American trade, is considering x- 
tending its Atlantic Coast service to }}.I- 
timore. 

Rufus E. McCosh, of R. E. McCos!) & 
Co., millers’ agents covering local and «il- 
jacent territory, with Readquarters 3 at 
Baltimore, has returned from a busi! 
trip to the Southwest and Northwest 


At the eleventh National Foreign 
Trade Convention, held at Boston |:st 
week, Baltimore was represented by d«'e- 
gates from the Association of Comme’e, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and ‘he 
Canton Co. 

H. C. Jones & Co., Inc., grain and ay 
receiver and exporter, has filed a prti- 
tion for dissolution of the corpora‘ 
and appointment of a receiver. Pend - 
dissolution proceedings the Thomas J« 'n- 
ston Co., grain commission, has been p- 
pointed receiver, with $30,000 bond. _ he 
Jones concern, which was in finan ial 
trouble also early in the war, claims in 
this instance $266,000 assets and $264. (0 
liabilities. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & - 0. 
Inc., grain, freights and forwarding, ‘¢- 
companied by his wife and daugh':', 
sailed June 4 on the Berengaria for i \- 
rope, to be gone all summer. On Jun : 
Mr. Dennis was given a farewell din’ 
by his cousin and partner, Archibald ' 
Dennis, at the Elkridge Kennels in BI I 
timore County, at which John Kello. 4, 
vice president of the Armour Grain ©, 
was also a guest. 

The Baltimore Flour Club will be ©'i- 
cially represented at the annual meeting 
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June 11, 1924 


of the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
at Buffalo, on June 20, by William H. 
Hayward, Charles M. Trueheart and 
Charles Minnigerode. Other members of 
the club planning to join the delegation 

ing from here will include A. W. 
el president National Federated 
Flour Clubs and Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce; C. Emmerich Mears, J. Ross 
Myers, Jr., Charles E. MacKean, Roger 
E. Lewis, Thomas E, Witters and Robert 
C. Neu. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The unsettled condition of wheat tend- 
ed t. discourage bakers and jobbers, and 
impelled them to purchase flour only 
when bargains were obtainable. This, 
however, was seldom, as the mills were 
disin lined to lower quotations. Stocks 
in the hands of bakers were small. Re- 
ceipt. during the week were 200 bbls, 
and ‘1,993,538 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,000 
sack: to Londonderry, 3,200 to Hamburg, 
1,164 to St. Nazaire, 500 to London, and 
1,220 to Bristol. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
7.1007.50, standard patent $6.80@7, 
first clear $5.60@6; hard winter short 
paten: $6.50@6.75, straight $6.10@6.40; 
soft winter straight, $4.75@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.55@4.75; buckwheat flour, per 
98-Ih) sack, $3.85@4. 

There was little demand for millfeed, 
and prices favored buyers. Quotations 
in cir lots, per ton, to arrive: spring 
bran. $26@27; soft winter bran, $27.50 
@28; standard middlings, $26.50@27; 
flour middlings, $83@33.50; red dog, $38 
@39 

The wheat market developed a weaker 
tone, with demand slow, and prices dur- 
ing the week declined 3c. Receipts, 361,- 
573 hus; exports, 261,866; stock, 810,022. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, 
nominal. Car lots for local trade, No. 
2 red winter, $1.18@1.20; No. 3, $1.15@ 
1.17. 

Rye eased off %c early in the week, 
but subsequently advanced 1%%c. and 
closed firm. Offerings were light. Re- 
ceipts, 43,930 bus; stock, 120,047. Quo- 
tations were 77@78c for No. 2 western 
and 73@74c for No. 2 near by. 

Trade in corn was quiet, but the mar- 
ket ruled firm and Ic higher, due to 
scarcity. Receipts, 8,188 bus; stock, 47,- 
811. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 87@87l4c, No. 3 85@85'6c, 
No. 4 83@83%%c; car lots for local trade, 
No. 3 yellow 90@91c. 

Corn products were firmer, in sympa- 
thy with the upward movement of raw 
material, but trade was quiet and largely 
of a jobbing character. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.30; yellow 
and white table meal, fancy, $2.30; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.30. 

There were very few desirable oats of- 
fered, and the market advanced 1@1%%c, 
though demand was only moderate. Re- 
ceipts 65,193 bus; stock, 112,836. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 60@60%c; No. 3 
white, 59@59%e. 

MONTH'S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in May were as follows, with 
comparisons: 


Flour, Wheat Corn, 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
May te Eee 161,276 3,365,262 168,556 
Agri, 1006. 6.0% 182,278 3,078,339 148,030 
May, 1923...... 174,261 1,494,149 384,785 
Mas 1922...... 174,836 2,257,494 1,048,730 
Ex ports— 
Ma a 1986.00 26,800 3,173,001 158,977 
_ | ee 18,809 3,545,368 227,843 
- AY, Wetec 62,434 2,148,799 177,143 
May, 1988... 32,094 1,982,741 909,330 
NOTES 


_'he plant of the Enterprise Cake Co., 
1539-41 North Twenty-sixth Street, was 
damaged $25,000 by fire on June 4. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on June 1 was 122,007 bbls, against 138,- 
prod month ago and 190,381 on June 1, 


_Among the visitors on ‘change last 
- eek were H. F. Marsh, of the Interna- 
a Milling Co., Minneapolis, and G. 
V. Everett, of Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Waseca, Minn. 

: The executive committee of the Cham- 
er of Commerce has approved the ap- 
pointment of three of its officials to sit 
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on the executive committee of the Port 
of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau for 
the coming year. The appointments, as 
announced by President Charles P. 
Vaughan, consist of Alba B. Johnson, 
chairman foreign trade committee; Philip 
H. Gadsden, chairman transportation 
committee, and Ernest T. Trigg, associ- 
ate chairman executive committee. 

Philadelphia offices of the Interna- 
tional Freighting Corporation will be 
moved from the Lafayette Building to 
the Bourse. Preparations are now being 
made by the company to take over a 
number of new vessels from the Shipping 
Board, and as about 75 per cent of the 
traffic of the organization is handled 
through Philadelphia, all local business 
will be transacted by the Philadelphia 
office without the necessity for applying 
for information and advice from New 
York. The executive office of the corpo- 
ration will remain in New York. The 
organization may be reincorporated un- 
der Pennsylvania laws. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


BOSTON 


The local flour situation was consid- 
erably easier last week, with no improve- 
ment in demand. The lower wheat mar- 
kets were reflected in a reduction in 
prices of flour of 15@20c bbl, according 
to quality and reputation. 

The defeat of the McNary-Haugen bill 
was received with a great deal of satis- 
faction here, and letters from New Eng- 
land congressmen state that it was large- 
ly because of the tight put up by the 
Grain Board of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce that the New England con- 
gressmen voted almost wholly in oppo- 
sition to the measure. Out of 32 con- 
gressman from New England, only one 
voted in favor of its passage. 

Flour buyers have shown no particular 
haste to take advantage of the reduc- 
tions in flour prices. If they are not 
ready to buy, low prices do not hurry 
them; if they do buy, it is because they 
must have the flour. Selling agents state 
that their customers are rarely willing 
to buy more than a car at a time. This 
is especially true of the jobbers, who are 
reported to be finding the distribution 
of flour to the family trade a slow 
process these days. 

Some flour buyers are looking forward 
to the new wheat flour to give them still 
lower prices. This is true not only of 
the handlers of hard wheat bread flours 
from Kansas and the Southwest, but also 
of the soft wheat flours of the Ohio val- 
ley and the Middle West. 

Inquiries in the local market fail to 
bring to light any movement in new 
wheat flours up to the present time. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, at 
the close: spring patents, special short 
$7.60@7.75, standard patents $6.50@7.55, 
first clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter wheat 
patents, $6@6.75; soft winter patents 
$5.50@6.60, straight $5.25@6, clear $5@ 
5.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending June 7, with com- 
parisons: 


7-Receipts—, -—Stocks— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Pieur, Whis.... 10068 IF,076  cscce . avsce 
Wheat, bus... ..... 149,150 121,306 190,822 
Corn, bus..... 1,806 33,850 ....-. 5,706 
Oats, bus 25,225 31,150 162,537 44,302 
Rye, bus...... 3,308 8 ceves 179,120 4,173 
Millfeed, tons.. 45 SS es 


Corn meal, bbis 215 
Oatmeal, sacks. 660 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was quiet on all 
grades of wheat feed last week, with 
prices: tending lower. Canadian pure 
bran was offered at about 25c ton under 
domestic, but demand ruled slow. Other 
feeds held steady, with moderate inquiry. 
Quotations: spring bran, $25.75@26; 
standard middlings, $25@25.50; flour 
middlings, $29@29.50; mixed feed, $27@ 
33; red dog, $39; gluten feed, July ship- 
ment, $40.55; gluten meal, July shipment, 
$49.30; hominy feed, $36; stock feed, 
$37.25@37.50; oat hulls, reground, $15; 
cottonseed meal, $43@50; linseed meal, 

s—all in 100’s. 


NOTES 


Exports of grain from the port of Bos- 
ton during the seven days ending June 
7, 1924, were 39,976 bus bonded wheat 
to Liverpool, 68,011 bus bonded wheat 
and 105,612 bus bonded oats to London, 


60,000 bus bonded rye to Hamburg, and 
20,900 bus bonded oats to Havana. 


The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
June 1, as reported by the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was 34,113 bbls, com- 
pared. with 34,226 on May 1 and 43,270 
a year ago. 

Corn meal remained practically un- 
changed from last week, with little de- 
mand. Granulated yellow was quoted at 
$2.30, bolted yellow at $2.25, and feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn at $1.85, all 
in 100’s. Oatmeal was firmly held, with 
rolled quoted at $2.90 and cut and ground 
at $3.19, in 90-lb sacks. A slow demand 
was reported for rye flour, with white 
patent quoted at $4.40@4.65 bbl and 
straights at $4.20@4.35. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


Price declines of 10@15c on spring 
patents, and 25c on semolinas, failed to 
bring out any great volume of business 
during the week ending June 7. The 
trade is waiting for new crop quota- 
tions, and is not eager to buy until given 
some definite idea as to what prices will 
rule for new flour. Some stocks are very 
low, but these are being replenished only 
as absolutely necessary, and then pur- 
chases are for short periods. 

There were several interesting develop- 
ments here during the past week. One 
was the beginning of commercial produc- 
tion in the new Pillsbury mill, which 
reached 3,500 bbls on several days, prac- 
tically all of which was for export. The 
portion of the mill already completed 
has a capacity of between 3,500 and 
4,000 bbls. The other portions will be 
completed as rapidly as possible. 

The South Michigan Avenue plant of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. also was 
opened for commercial business. The 
plant is being used for repacking and 
reshipping flour, about five boatloads 
of which have arrived and are being 
prepared for reshipment. Good prog- 
ress is being made on the company’s new 
grinding mill, and it is expected to be 
ready for operation before the end of 
the summer. 

Some price wars have developed among 
producers of baked goods in this dis- 
trict. In Buffalo’s Jewish quarter one 
is in progress among bread makers, while 
the macaroni manufacturers are said to 
be on the verge of what is likely to prove 
a ruinous competition for business. Al- 
ready they have cut wholesale prices to 
5c per lb, and a material further reduc- 
tion is said to be contemplated. Efforts 
are being made to avert a bitterly waged 
fight which seems to be in prospect, but 
so far there have been no assurances of 
their success. 

It is reported that one southwestern 
mill is quoting new crop prices, but 
only for 60-day contracts. These rumors 
lack verification, and practically none of 
the larger mills represented here are 
quoting new crop prices yet. 

Macaroni manufacturers refused to 
buy on the break of semolina to 3%c lb, 
100-lb sacks. ‘Their ideas are as far 
under the market as, they were before 
the break. Clears have been in fairly 
good demand. Export business is hold- 
ing up to recent proportions, and _ is 
largely responsible for the steady rate 
of production of local mills. 

Buffalo flour quotations, June 7: spring 
patents $7.10@7.45, standard $6.50@6.85, 
first clear $5.25@5.50; Kansas _ fancy 
$6.50@7, standard $6.25@6.50; semolina, 
3%c lb, 100-lb sacks; rye, light $4.50@ 
4.70, dark $4.40@4.50. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with weekly 
capacity as noted, with comparisons, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

June 1-7 ........ 187,500 128,719 75 
Previous week ... 166,500 128,115 77 
Eemet YOOS 2.200% 166,500 103,156 62 
Two years ago... 166;500 94,664 54 


Lake receipts at Buffalo elevators con- 
tinue to average 2,500,000 bus, and there 
is a big volume of Montreal business. 
Receipts for the seven days ending June 
6, as estimated for The Northwestern 
Miller: wheat, 1,269,291 bus; rye, 666,- 
649; barley, 131,800; corn, 290,438; oats, 
283,916. Shipments to Montreal during 
the same period were 1,298,166 bus 
wheat and 48,000 bus rye. Rail-receipts 
were 14 cars corn, 9 of wheat, 65 of 
oats and 22 of feed. 
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Stocks at the Buffalo elevators total 
16,592,000 bus, a decrease in one week 
of 2,494,000 bus. Heavy loading of 
cars, numbering 2,829, and 965,000 bus 
on canal craft, helped reduce the stocks. 

Some medium-sized carriers have been 
chartered at the following rates: Fort 
William to Buffalo, 2c; Milwaukee to 
Buffalo, 24%4c. There is some demand 
for Lake Michigan to Buffalo at 144c. 

The grain market gained strength to- 
ward the close of last week, and some 
sales were made at the higher levels. No. 
2 yellow corn sold on June 7 at 89c, an 


“advance of 2c over the last recorded 


sale of that grade. Millers were report- 
ed meeting their immediate wheat needs. 

No. 2 white oats sold on June 7 at 
57c, and No. 3 could have been sold at 
the best price of the crop, if offered. 
Barley held firm, 46-lb malting being 
quoted at 80c, with a good inquiry. 

Millfeed demand is restricted, but 
some business is being done. Local bran 
continues to be quoted at $21@21.50 for 
June shipment, while western mills aré 
offering lake-and-rail bran and mid- 
dlings at $25.50, Boston. 

Oil meal of the 31 per cent grade is 
quoted around $39 for June. Cottonseed 
meal is unchanged, $50, Boston, being the 
ruling price for the 43 per cent grade. 

Producers are not inclined to sell for 
long periods, and most of the tonnage 
disposed of during the past week has 
been for quick and prompt shipment 
only. 

NOTES 

Benjamin Appleton, president Thorn- 
ton & Chester Milling Co., is home from 
a European tour. 

Garfield Meyer, treasurer Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., was a recent vis- 
itor at the Buffalo branch. 

M. C. Burns, Buffalo grain and feed 
dealer, is seriously ill in the Children’s 
Hospital, suffering from scarlet fever. 

George P. Urban is in Cleveland, at- 
tending the Republican national conven- 
tion as one of Erie County’s official dele- 
gates. 

Richard Baird, of Oneonta, former 
sales manager of the Buffalo branch of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. was on 
‘change last week. 

James B. Dwyer, of the General Bak- 
ing Co., has purchased the Firch Bak- 
ing Co., Erie, and will take charge of 
production there Aug. 1. 

Joseph Hitchings, manager of the 
Springfield, Mass., office of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., recently called at 
his firm’s Buffalo branch, 

Buffalo’s health departthent has intro- 
duced into the city council on ordinance 
requiring that a permit must be had be- 
fore hydrocyanic acid may be used as a 
disinfectant in flour mills. 

Work on the state grain elevator at 
Oswego has been retarded by a strike 
of 100 laborers and several hoisting en- 
gineers. The men demanded time and a 
half for overtime and double time for 
Sundays. 

John B. Garman, state harbormaster 
at the canal terminal, was injured seri- 
ously on June 6 when a falling object 
struck him in the back of the head, 
while he was on duty at the Genesee 
warehouse. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


ROCHESTER 

Last week there appeared to be a lit- 
tle better tone to the flour market. With 
the McNary-Haugen bill vanished for 
this session of Congress at least, one 
impediment has been removed, as millers 
here see it. There was no very active de- 
mand, but it probably aggregated as 
much as for any previous week for some 
time. 

Spring wheat mills reported scattering 
orders for car lots or more. Some busi- 
ness was on 30- to 60-day delivery, but 
in large part it was for prompt ship- 
ment. Bakers bought moderately, but 
no one was inclined to stock up. While 
there was some complaint, most mills re- 
ported a good volume of shipping direc- 
tions compared with what is on the books. 
All this indicates light stocks. 

Millers were inclined to insist on their 
quoted prices, and there was little spread, 
with the asking price about the bottom 
figure. Apparently there was less price 
cutting by western competitors. How- 
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ever, local mills encountered some dis- 
tress flour in eastern markets. 

Some mills were sold close to a fort- 
night ahead on first clears, and could not 
fill spot demand. In most cases mills 
held former prices firm to a shade higher 
on all the better grades of hard wheat 
flour, the output of which was the largest 
in recent weeks, 

Prices on June 7 included: spring pat- 
ents, $7.50@7.55 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $7.60@7.70; spring 
straights, $7.10, cotton 98’s, local; bakers 
patent, $7.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7.35; first clears, $5.75@6.50, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $5.75 
@6.50; low grade, $4, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 

With soft wheat mills generally short 
of wheat, there was considerable shop- 
ping by the trade last week. Mills turned 
down orders for early delivery, lacking 
the grain. Some of them were already 
sold short to the limit. Where they will 
get the wheat to fill some of the business 
booked is not plain. One of the biggest 
shippers in the district did not have a 
bushel of state wheat to offer, but instead 
swung over to Michigan wheat. How- 
ever, mills here that have built up their 
brands on New York state wheat were 
not interested. Mills offered $1.25 bu to 
farmers, and rounded up a little at that 
price. 

With no improvement in the feed mar- 
ket and wheat higher, mills were forced 
to hold winter straights at firm prices, 
with mill brands offered at $5.95 bbl to a 
shade higher, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $6.50@6.70, according to size 
of order and package. There was no 
great inquiry for either graham or entire 
wheat flour. Prices held about steady. 
Shipments practically all in mixed cars. 
Prices, June 7: entire wheat $6.65@6.75 
bbl, and graham $5.80@5.85, both cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. 

There was little inquiry for rye flour. 
Mills for the most part were getting 
toward the end of the sales on the books, 
as there was a good volume of shipping 
directions. City mills held prices steady, 
with mill brands offered at $4.75@4.85 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Near- 
by country mills doing business with city 
bakers reported a light demand. Sales 
of light were at $5.30 bbl and dark at 
$5.10, both cotton 98’s. Western rye, 
jobbed here, dead. 

Mills generaliy held feed prices about 
steady, They were, at city mills, June 
7: spring bran, $26 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $33; winter bran, $30@31, 
mostly mill door; spring middlings, 
$27.50@28, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$35; winter middlings, $33@34, mostly 
mill door. The movement of rye mid- 
dlings was heavier. The accumulation 
had about disappeared by the end of the 
week. Feed mills here jobbing western 
bran and middlings offered both at $28.20 
ton, sacked, mixed cars, Rochester rate 
points. Country mills report fair de- 
mand for feed. Bran and middlings, 
mill door, in buyer’s bags, were offered 
at $33 ton. Rye feed slow at $27, same 
basis. Western feed, jobbed here, in 
better demand, although sales had not 
yet gotten back to average. Apparently, 
stocks were getting lower. Tendency 
of prices slightly higher, but jobbers 
made no change. Corn meal sold at $37 
ton, and ground oats at $40, both sacked, 
delivered. Corn meal, table quality, un- 
changed at $3.25 per 100 lbs; in 5-lb 
sacks, $3.50,—both small lots. 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TUME DT wccscccccvccsseves 5,600 30 
Previous week ......+6..65 4,000 22 


Of last week’s total, 4,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 600 winter and 600 
rye. T. W. Kwapp. 





RUSSIAN CROPS, 1923 

The crop area of Soviet Russia in 
1923, according to statements in Soviet 
official publications, abstracted by the 
eastern European division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was 177,000,000 acres, 
of which about 150,000,000 were sown to 
grain. The crops raised on this acreage 
were about as follows: rye, 548,700,000 
bus; wheat, 245,300,000; barley, 157,900,- 
000; oats, 402,800,000; buckwheat, 49,- 
700,000; millet 118,100,000; corn, 66,500,- 
000. 
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SEATTLE 


Higher wheat prices have not stimu- 
lated flour buying in Pacific northwest- 
ern markets. Bakers, jobbers and fam- 
ily flour distributors have continued to 
restrict purchases to current require- 
ments. Shipping instructions on old or- 
ders are slow. 

There was some inquiry from the Ori- 
ent last week, but buyers were not willing 
to accept asking prices. Bids were gen- 
erally $5.05@5.15 bbl, c.i.f., which would 
show a loss on the basis at which wheat 
could be bought. Offers for September 
shipment have been requested, but millers 
refused to quote ahead, in view of con- 
tinued drouth in the Pacific Northwest 
and uncertainty as to the result of the 
harvest. 

There has been very little flour going 
to other states, with the exception of 
California, where demand has been nor- 
mal. Water shipments to the Atlantic 
seaboard are extremely light. 

Pacific Coast flours averaged 10@20c 
bbl higher at the end of last week than 
the week before. Washington flour quo- 
tations at the week end, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons, coast, in straight cars: family, $6.40 
@6.80 bbl; straights, $4.50@4.90; cut-off, 
$4.65@5.10. Pastry flour, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, $5.60@6; bakers patent, same basis, 
$6.30@6.50; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.90@7.60. 

Dakota top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, $7.40@7.95 bbl; 
Montana, $6.65@6.85. 

Millfeed has been in good demand, 
and stocks are somewhat larger than a 
week ago. Washington mill-run at the 
close of last week was quoted at $28 ton 
in straight cars to jobbers; Montana 
mixed feed, $26.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

SUMO DT ccvesscvce 52,800 31,169 59 
Previous week ..... 52,800 26,107 50 
Year ago .......... 52,800 10,081 19 
Two years ago..... 52,800 25,491 48 
Three years ago.... 52,800 18,525 35 
Four years ago..... 52,800 34,333 65 
Five years ago..... 52,800 36,021 76 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

SURG FoF ccccccvace 57,000 27,918 49 
Previous week ..... 57,000 25,890 45 
WORF BHO cesccccccs 57,000 9,841 17 
Two years ago..... 57,000 19,200 34 
Three years ago.... 57,000 32,322 57 
Four years ago..... 57,000 23,228 41 
Five years ago..... 57,000 35,920 63 


FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS 


Exports of flour from the Pacific 
Northwest, July 1, 1923-June 1, 1924: to 
the Orient, 5,072,977 bbls; Europe, 161,- 
513; South and Central America, 259,- 
893; Hawaii, 101,300; British Columbia, 
19,120, 

Wheat exports: to the Orient, 17,194,- 
165 bus; Europe, 12,719,515; British Co- 
lumbia, 16,014; Hawaii, 82,130; Mexico, 
6,665. 

WHEAT 


Milling and export demand for wheat 
has been light. 

Quotations, June 6, No. 1, sacked, 
coast: hard white, $1.15 bu; soft and 
western white, $1.10@1.11; hard and red 
winter, $1.07; western red, $1.06@1.07; 
northern spring, $1.07@1.08; choice mill- 
ing blue-stem, $1.16@1.17. 

There has been a good milling demand 
for Montana wheats, the stronger varie- 
ties of Pacific wheats being extremely 


scarce. Dark hard northern spring, 14 
per cent protein, $1.45 bu, coast. 


NOTES 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
North Pacific Millers’ Association will 
be held at Portland, June 28. 


Wheat exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma have practically ceased, having been 
only 82,000 bus in May. From July 1, 
1923, to June 1, 1924, they were 7,000,000 
bus, against 25,000,000 from Portland 
and Astoria. 

Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., wheat and 
flour exporters and millers, Portland, 
Oregon, will close its Seattle branch 
July 1. G. A. Carmody, who has been 
Seattle manager, will go into the general 
grain business at Seattle on his own ac- 
count. 

The Northern Pacific Railway Co., in 
its tariff 620-J, has provided for through 
rates on grain from Montana points to 
points on the Inland Empire and on the 
Washington, Idaho and Montana rail- 
roads, which is of considerable impor- 
tance to mills situated at Spokane, Wash., 
and Lewiston, Idaho. 


Shipments of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma to domestic ports in May were: 
to San Francisco, 17,720 bbls; Los An- 
geles, 18,015; San Diego, 4,550; Long 
Beach, 850; Wilmington, Cal., 450; Oak- 
land, 1,235; Boston, 245; Philadelphia, 
18. Millfeed shipments: to San Fran- 
cisco, 300 tons; Los Angeles, 152; San 
Diego, 40; Honolulu, 1,010. 

Holdings of wheat by farmers are very 
light in some of the principal wheat pro- 
ducing sections of the Pacific Northwest. 
Total wheat stocks in Washington, Ore- 
gon and northern Idaho in all positions, 
assuming the government estimate of 
93,000,000 bus for the Pacific Northwest 
to be correct, cannot now exceed 5,000,000 
to 7,000,000 bus. The amount of wheat 
and flour shipped by water is known to 
represent 65,000,000 bus wheat; the 
amount of wheat shipped east by rail 
and consumed locally as flour or feed 
wheat is an undetermined factor. 


Middle western manufacturers have 
petitioned the Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau for an equalization of rates from 
F & G territory to Pacific Coast points 
on coarse grains, coarse grain products, 
poultry and stock feeds, which, under 
existing tariffs, vary from 59c to 79¢ per 
100 lbs. The petitioners do not ask for 
specific tariffs, but merely for an equali- 
zation of tariffs on all of these articles. 
If granted, this would open the door for 
keen competition by middle western 
manufacturers of coarse grain products 
with Pacific northwestern manufacturers 
of such products. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Washington department of pub- 
lic works have both decided that whole 
grain used in the manufacture of poul- 
try feed, or mixed to the extent of pro- 
viding a mixture that could be desig- 
nated by the trade name of poultry feed, 
loses its identity, and that it would be 
improper to consider the weight of such 
grain in connection with grain which is 
shipped separately in mixed carloads of 
poultry feed, grain, etc., in order to ar- 
rive at the maximum of whole grain that 
can be permitted to make up the 331%, 
per cent maximum. 


OGDEN 

Wheat prices continued to advance in 
Utah and Idaho last week, though the 
differential between hard dark and soft 
wheats had lessened to some extent. The 
quotations on June 7 were on the basis 
of $1.25 bu for dark hard winter and 
dark northern spring, $1.10@1.15 for 
No. 1 soft white, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. The in- 
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creased price has had a tendency to 
bring some unexpected shipments from 
farms, and although Ogden mills «re 
operating at capacity there is every jn- 
dication of enough wheat to sustain this 
output until Aug. 15. 

Flour demand has been good, some s::!es 
being made in southeastern territory 
where there had been a lull for a couple 
of weeks. Prices quoted to the South- 
east were on the basis of $6 bbl for high 
patents, basis 98-lb cotton bags, car |ots, 
f.o.b., lower Mississippi River point 

The California market continued to 
absorb the principal shipments, the 
ony being $6 bbl for high patents, 

.75 for hard wheat patents and &).50 
for family patents, basis .98-lb co!ton 
bags, car lots, f.o.b., California com):.on 
points. 

Utah quotations were $5.50 bbl ‘or 
family patents and $6 for hard wh at 
patents, basis 48-lb cotton bags, car | ts, 
f.o.b., Ogden, 

NOTES 


Plenty of moisture has fallen in e. .t- 
ern Idaho and western Montana to 1s- 
sure abundant crops of grain, accor: ng 
to Herbert A. Holley, of the Og en 
Grain Exchange, who has returned f. »m 
a tour of those states. 

Warren Arthur, secretary Hy. on 
Flour Mills, Inc., has left on an a: o- 
mobile tour to southeastern states, d 
after visiting cities as far south as \«w 
Orleans will continue his journey. to is 
old home in Pennsylvania. 

Additional rains throughout sout!. rn 
Idaho and Utah last week added as. ir- 
ance of favorable crop conditions in 
both sections. These rains not only ¢ ve 
needed moisture for “dry farm” ar 1s, 
but provided safeguards for irrigat on 
farmers, who feared lack of water. 

W. E. Zuppan 


PORTLAND 
There was some improvement in he 
local flour movement last week, ascri!ied 
in part to the advances of 40c in bak«rs 
and 20c in family grades, and the p's- 
pect of further ones. By the new ist 
the best family patents are quoted in 
straight cars at $6.45 bbl, valley at %6, 
whole wheat at $6.05, graham at $).45, 
bakers hard wheat at $7.05 and bak«rs 

blue-stem patents at $6.40. 
Output of Portland mills, in barr:ls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Mi) er: 


Weekly Flour ct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

fg errr rere 62,000 39,420 63 
Previous week ..... 62,000 32,124 51 
WOE Wadaecceaes 62,000 24,682 39 
Two years ago..... 57,000 18,170 31 
Three years ago.... 48,000 11,866 24 
Four years ago..... 48,000 30,283 63 
Five years ago..... 42,600 $5,277 82 


There is an average demand in (he 
millfeed market, and prices are hold ing 
steady and eubaneed, at $28 ton for 
mill-run and $40 for middlings. 

Wheat buying slowed down last w: ck. 
Exporters have their requirements a!) ut 
filled, and some have wheat to sell. ‘| he 
mills took a limited quantity, and t! «re 
was a little buying for California - 
count. The California business is «x- 
pected to assume large proportions |: ‘er 
in the season, owing to the crop situat on 
in that state. Closing wheat bids at ‘he 
Merchants’ Exchange: hard white, $) 14 
bu; soft white, $1.09; western wi! te, 
$1.08; hard winter, $1.06; north rn 
spring, $1.05; western red, $1.04. 

Japanese buyers are in the market or 
wheat to be delivered at Vladivostok, nd 
have made inquiries for prices on al) \ut 
5,000 tons. 

Flour shipments from Portland st 
month were 209,142 bbls, as against 5,- 
503 in May last year. For the seaso: to 
date, shipments have been 3,355,784 | ‘Is, 
compared with 1,898,583 in the s: ue 
period last season. 

May shipments included 7,276 bbl: to 
Europe, 13,495 to Central and So th 
America, 20,407 to Atlantic ports, 91. 7? 
to California, and the following qua ti- 
ties to the Orient: Shanghai, 11,579 bi 's; 
Hongkong, 13,500; Tsingtao, 1,500; T: <u 
Bar, 10,000; Tientsin, 60,000; Dain, 
26,500; Hankow, 500; Chemulpo, | ?: 
Davao, 60; Kobe, 1,000. 

Wheat shipments from Portland | > 
month were 1,324,608 bus to Euro ¢ 
300,000 to the Orient, 41,992 to Calif 
nia and 28,102 to Atlantic ports, a to : 
of 1,694,702 bus, compared with 869, 0 
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in May, 1923. Shipments for the cereal 
ear to date have been 25,294,380 bus, 
against 14,409,925 in the corresponding 
period last season. 

- * 

The Portland trade was well repre- 
sented at the Lewiston, Idaho, meeting 
of the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association. The delegation consisted of 
J. H. Noyes, S. A. Mikkelsen, Vernon 
Miller, Frank L. Shull, J. J. Lavin, Leon 
Jackson, J. W. Church, Sandy McLean, 
H. L. Hudson, S. C. Draper, F. E. 
Ryer, A. M. Chrystall, N. A. Leach, H. 
A. Martin and H. Luddemann. 

J. M. LownspAte. 


GREAT FALLS 
Continued steadiness in the prices of 
mill products was noted last week. With 
the speculative element of possible con- 
gress onal action affecting the grain mar- 


ket r-moved by the adjournment of Con- 
gress following the defeat of the Mc- 
Nar: Haugen bill, it is felt that there is 
no pobability of a wide change in prices 
for some time. Current quotations: pat- 
ent tiour $6.75 bbl and first clear $4.70 


bbl, in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
in cov lots; bran $25 ton and standard 
midd ings $27, same terms. 

Thre still come reports from widely 
separited areas of grasshoppers appear- 
While the pests 


ing i the grain fields, 

are \oing some damage, it is believed 
they ire not hatching in such quantities 
as in 1923, and the fight to control them 
is mich more vigorous and general. Mills 
and -silroads both are contributing to the 
wor Mills are getting bran out to 
needed points promptly, some of them 
maii'aining large stocks at convenient 
centi rs. Railroads have announced a 


rate of 50 per cent of the usual freight 
charve on bran when it is to be used for 


hop; cr extermination. The present fore- 
cast is that the Montana wheat crop is 
goiny to be better protected from grass- 
hoppers this year than since the pest first 


began its depredations on a large scale 
three years ago. 

For the purpose of familiarizing him- 
self with the grain grades being used by 
the state grain laboratories, C. C. Davis, 
cominissioner of agriculture, has been 
passing several days in the Great Falls 
laboratory with George H. Moran, chief 
inspector. The state laboratories have 
been operating on lines conforming to 
the ones which will be general under the 
rule recently promulgated by the federal 
Secretary of Agriculture, and there will 
need to be no changes in practice be- 
cause of the new oniee, 

Defeat of the McNary-Haugen bill 
caused general disappointment to many 
members of the wheat growers’ pool in 
this state and to the state department 
of agriculture, the chief of which had 
been giving much time to urging its pas- 
sage. That “farmers’ aid” legislation 
will continue to be useful for the political 
tricksters in this state is evident from 
declarations of leaders of the campaign 
for this bill, who insist that the principle 
it carried must be crystallized into law, 
but the more successful farmers are pur- 
suing the even tenor of their way, pre- 
paring for the harvest without any illu- 
sions, and accepting the situation with 
some satisfaction while wheat is selling 
not far from $1 per bu and the outldok 
for yield in 1924 is very promising. 


NOTES 


Montana’s growing crop of wheat will 
require 43,000 cars for handling, in the 
opinion of the grain committee of the 
Northwest Regional Advisory Board. 

Over 70 reservations have been made 
by members of the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Association who intend to be 
present, June 20-21, at the tenth annual 
convention to be held in Glacier Park 
Hotel. According to W. G. Kirkpat- 
rick, association president, definite as- 
surance has been received from Charles 
Quinn, secretary Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, T. W. Hall, president Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, and S. 
P. Arnot, executive vice president Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, that they will be 
present as speakers. 

August Schwachheim, president and 
manager and principal owner of the 
Cascade Milling & Elevator Co., left last 
week for Minneapolis and New York on 
business, prior to sailing from the latter 
city for a visit of three months in Ger- 
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many, his native land. Mr. Schwach- 
heim came to America 41 years ago, and 
this is the first time that he has _re- 
turned to the place of his birth. His 
company has been one of the most pros- 
perous of the medium-sized milling plants 
of the state, and has just enlarged at 
an expenditure of about $30,000. 

It is the view of the Montana depart- 
ment of agriculture that the recent or- 
der of the United States Department of 
Agriculture which recognized a new 
grade of wheat to be known as No. 1 
hard spring will be hailed as a move in 
keeping with the needs of growers of 
wheat in the Northwest. It is regarded 
as a fuller recognition of the value basis 
for wheat grading, a thing which Mon- 
tana growers have been urging for years. 
This action will probably have a ma- 
terial effect in increasing the premium 
on the fine hard wheat that Montana 
farmers produce. It is of this quality 
that local millers produce their flour. 

Joun A, Curry. 
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pointed out that it is essential for the 
miller to know all about a car of wheat 
before it is unloaded. With a thorou 

knowledge of the wheat in his bins the 
miller can get his correct blend for the 
milling of a uniform flour. He empha- 
sized the fact that wheat should be well 
cleaned, but not scoured too much. With 
an accurate knowledge of the wheat, 
based on chemical analysis, with a prop- 
er blend, with thorough cleaning and the 
right tempering, the miller is assured of 
at least starting his operation properly. 


PACKING AND LOADING 


A thorough analysis of the subject of 
packing and loading was made by Louis 
R. Henkle, superintendent of the Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills. Mr. 
Henkle pointed out that the proper 
functioning of the F pany and loading 
department depends on _ co-operation 
with the sales department, which must 
furnish sufficient orders and prevent the 
accumulation of certain grades in the 
warehouse; with the traffic department, 
which must provide the proper number 
of cars, and with the milling depart- 
ment, which must deliver the proper 
grades of flour and feed. 

Mr. Henkle stated that competition in 
the milling industry is now so sharp that 
each mill is compelled to do everything 
in its power to hold down operating 
costs. As a result, the labor cost of 
packing and loading must be kept down 
through the use of automatic machinery. 
Without adequate and thorough co- 
operation, however, no real economy in 
any department is possible, and the 
conclusion of Mr. Henkle’s speech was 
a plea for co-operation of this type 
throughout the entire milling organiza- 
tion. 


CORRUGATIONS 


An address on the effect of corruga- 
tions on mill rolls was delivered by Alex 
Gillespie, superintendent of the M. D. 
King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill. His 
address was fully illustrated by charts 
and diagrams, and explained in great 
detail the best types of corrugation for 
the many uses of rolls in the flour mill 
of today. 

WHEAT GRADING 


The importance of educating the soft 
wheat farmer to grow better wheat was 
discussed by James J. Scheurich, super- 
intendent of the Brand-Dunwoody Mill- 
ing Co., Joplin, Mo. Mr. Scheurich point- 
ed out that much of the difficulty ex- 
perienced by soft wheat millers in ob- 
taining suitable wheat began on the 
farm, because the farmer has not been 
thoroughly informed of the miller’s re- 

uirements. He laid special stress on 
the fact that the wheat is often not 
properly cared for. From the farmer 
the trouble progresses to the country 
elevator, where the manager has little 
thought of the miller, and mixes and 
blen wheat in whatever way he 
thinks will be most profitable to him- 
self, 

The benefits to the soft wheat miller 
from educating the farmer to grow bet- 
ter wheat and store it properly, and 
from setting higher standards for ele- 
vator stations, would be very great. Mr. 





Scheurich stated in conclusion that the 
one sure way of improving the process 
of soft wheat milling is to correct exist- 
ing evils in the system of grading wheat. 


TESTING FLOUR QUALITY 


M. J. Blish, president of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, and head 
of the department of agricultural chem- 
istry in the university of Nebraska, made 
an address on the relative value of pro- 
tein and viscosity tests in determining 
flour quality. 

“There is no one factor which solely 
determines flour quality,” he said. “There 
are at least three. They are gluten quan- 
tity, gluten quality, and diastatic activ- 
ity. The portein test accounts for the 
factor of gluten quantity. The viscosity 
test is capable of giving valuable infor- 
mation relative to the factor of gluten 
quality. A third and separate test is 
necessary for the accurate estimation of 
diastatic activity. A deficiency of any 
one of these factors may be responsible 
for poor quality in flour. 

“The question may well be asked, ‘in 
the case of a flour of poor quality and 
of unknown origin, which of these three 
factors is most likely to be responsi- 
ble? The answer is that it will depend 
on the environmental conditions under 
which the wheat was grown. We know 
something of the environmental condi- 
tions which make for high gluten con- 
tent. We know practically nothing 
about the effect of such conditions upon 
the other two factors. 

“The recent development of the vis- 
cosity test, aside from its intrinsic value, 
has a significance which should not be 
overlooked or undervalued by any who 
are interested in cereal chemistry. That 
is the introduction of colloid chemistry 
principles in the practical testing of 
wheat and flour. Heretofore we have at- 
tempted to account for all differences in 
various wheat and flour properties on 
the basis of differences in chemical com- 
position, and chemical analysis has been 
our chief instrument. 

“Recently developed principles of col- 
loid chemistry are slowly but surely 
pointing out a variety of ways whereby 
the physical properties of colloidal sub- 
stances may be profoundly altered by 
means which cannot be satisfactorily 
studied or detected by any ordinary 
standard methods of chemical analysis. 
The viscosity test is the first conspicuous 
instance of what has every indication of 
being a successful attempt to apply such 
principles to the practical testing of 
wheat and flour with respect to their 
bread making quality.” 


HUMIDITY IN THE MILL 


An exceedingly interesting paper was 
read by Henry Vilm, superintendent of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, on the subject of humidity 
and heat conservation. Mr. Vilm de- 
scribed in detail the temperature and 
humidity control system recently in- 
stalled in his mill, and pointed out that 
this system had materially helped in solv- 
ing the practical problems of flour mill- 
ing. He added that the maintenance of 
a uniform temperature for the mill 
stocks within the roll stands is just as 
important as the control of the temper- 
ature and humidity of the room itself, 
and that further experiments in this 
direction may lead to results of very 
great value. 


MESSAGES READ 


A message from the Millers’ National 
Federation was read to the convention 
by J. R. Forsythe, general manager of 
the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Milling 
& Elevator Co. This message extended 
cordial greetings from the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and expressed the 
recognition of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers as a most important part of 
the national organization. 

A similar message from the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists was read 
by Harry D. Liggett, of the Cereal 
Products Laboratory, Denver. 

On behalf of the millowners of Den- 
ver, H. E. Johnson, director of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., delivered 
a short address of welcome, in which he 
expressed his belief in the great value 
to the industry of this association. He 
laid special emphasis on the importance 
and responsibility of the mill superin- 
tendent, serving as the connecting link 
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between the mill workers and the man- 
agement. 

J. K. Mullen, president and general 
manager of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., spoke at the closing session of 
the convention. Mr. Mullen gave an ex- 
ceedingly interesting description of his 
experience in the milling business, be- 
ginning in New York state, and contin- 
uing unbroken throughout the past 53 
years in Denver. From this experience 
of 60 years as an operative miller and 
mill manager, Mr. Mullen explained 
what he considered the important points 
in good milling. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Officers of the association for the com- 
ing year were elected as follows: presi- 
dent, M. M. Fredel, Hecker-Jones-J ewell 
Milling Co., New York City; vice presi- 
dent, George Melvin, Colby Milling Co., 
Dowagiac, Mich; treasurer, W. C. Dunn, 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Independ- 
ence, Mo. Executive committee, two-year 
term, Ray Sopher, Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills; three-year term, Frank C. Wit- 
ter, Hungarian Flour Mills, Denver, 
Colo., and L. Z. Frederick, Bewley Mills, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


ENTERTAIN MENT FEATURES 


All business considerations were hap- 
pily forgotten at the banquet held at 
the Albany Hotel on Wednesday eve- 
ning, The dinner was enlivened by danc- 
ing and singing, and the speeches were 
received with great enthusiasm. The 
toastmaster, Hugo Roos, was particular- 
ly felicitous in his introductions, and 
among the speakers were the retiring 
president, Frank C. Witter, and the 
newly elected president, M. M. Fredel. 

During the convention there were 
many drives to the mountains in the 
vicinity of Denver, and in addition to 
the private automobile parties which left 
for the mountains each afternoon, the 
entertainment committee provided a 
drive through the mountain parks and 
down Bear Creek Canyon. 





Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
ee 184 aS it. er eer mys 
1938..... 236 235 225 221 214 213 
1933..... 247 247 263 276 268 276 
1931..... 251 235 212 209 196 215 
1920..... 276 291 261 237 218 222 
1919..... 343 322 226° 208 203 208 
1918..... 343 333 322 342 363 356 
1917..... 282 275 236 250 242 224 
1916..... 245 269 199 156 152 156 
1916..... 273 294 307 322 345 352 
1914..... 262 274 236 221 216 206 
1913..... 252 218 233 243 242 240 
1913..... 265 271 290 300 330 330 

Average 273 272 251 249 250 249 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 
April May June July Aug. Final 
Co eee 549 553 509 ose Sb ‘ee 
1923..... 672 678 681 586 668 572 
1922..... 573 584 607 569 641 586 
1921..... 621 629 678 673 543 600 
1920..... 484 484 503 618 632 £611 
1919..... 837 899 892 838 715 760 
1938.....+ 560 672 586 557 556 565 
Oo ee 430 366 373 402 417 413 
2926. ..00 495 499 469 489 454 481 
1915..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
See 640 630 639 652 675 685 
R988 2.025 563 613 492 483 510 624 
1013..... 493 370 8§=63638 358 389 400 
Average 674 568 562 558 647 671 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


-————_Acres————_. -—Bushels—, 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1924*.. 36,898 16,920 53,818 509 184 693 
1923... 39,522 18,786 68,308 6572 214 786 
1922... 42,368 19,959 62,317 687 281 868 
1921... 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 60,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,4856 50,184 524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 


*June 1 estimate. 
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THE UNEARNED INCREMENT 

Every one knows the gene sral meaning 
of “unearned increment.” ‘The usual il- 
lustration is a piece of real estate, 
hought years ago, but around which 
there has finally grown up a large city. 
The property has increased tre »mendous- 
ly in value, not because of what the 
owner has done to it, but because of 
what others, without his bidding, have 
done. So the original owner, if he has 
retained the property, secures a fabu- 
lous return on what it cost him. 

But increment is not confined to real 
estate. The other day there walked in- 
to a certain mill office a man who has a 
national reputation as a flour salesman. 
He wanted the account of that particu- 
lar mill, not because it was available, 
but because of the character of the mill 
and its management. Does it sound 
strange to describe a mill as having 
character, and to give it a personal 
quality? But that’s why this man want- 
ed that particular mill account; he didn’t 
say so in so many words, but that was 
the fact. 

To any business in the course of time 
there comes to be attached a certain 
character, just as to a person. This ac- 
cumulation of the years constitutes its 
reputation, its prestige, its traditions and 
its protecting background. It assures 
consistency in growth and management. 
According to that character does it at- 
tract or repel customers and connec- 
tions. If its character is favorable, peo- 
ple seek it out, and thus the business 
grows from sheer good will, by a sort 
of unearned increment, by having many 
things volunteered. As an old saying 
has it, “The things that belong, they 
come.” 

There are businesses of this charac- 
ter. Their good will, so long as it is 
maintained, is worth far more than their 
investment in dollars and cents. It is a 
vague, invisible, imponderable entity, 
impossible of exact measurement, like 
all spiritual forces, but it is also very 
real. No one can doubt its reality who 
has had the opportunity to see it at 
work. Its manifestations are especially 
notable in times like the present, when 
there is not enough business to go 
around, and those of the right char- 
acter are the most likely to get it. 

The amazing thing about some business 
men is their blindness and indifference 
to this good will. They apparently do 
not know that there is such a thing, and 
are making no effort to build it up. 
What else can be said about the mill 
that is not scrupulous as to the quality 
of the flour which it sends out? Could 
anything be more suicidal? The mill 
which does not insist on getting its 
price, and an honest profit to boot, can- 
not long continue to send out honest 
flour. So far has this become the case 
that it might almost be said that the 
honesty of the flour and the honesty of 
the mill can be gauged by the price 
asked and obtained. One ought to be 
able to go so far as to say that an 
honest man will not cut his price, be- 
cause he would not ask a dishonest price 
in the first place. 

The trouble with many buyers is that 


they try to get something better than | 


they pay for, which is equivalent to get- 
ting something for nothing, and it can- 
not be done. They are fooling them- 
selves; perhaps they get something on 
which they can “get by,” but just “get- 
ting by” does not build a sound busi- 
ness for anybody. It isn’t honest, and it 
breeds dishonesty. Perhaps that is the 


reason why there is so much poor bak- 
ers’ bread offered the public today. 
Much of this bakery business would blow 
up like sawdust if some one came along 
and offered a really good loaf of bread. 


That is the principal reason why more 


bread is not eaten in America. 

The mill which yields readily in price 
is not the one from which to buy flour. 
It should be recognized that the real com- 
petition is not in flour, not in the manu- 
factured product, but in character. The 
business which does not have the right 
kind of character back of it gradually 
but surely eliminates itself. It would 
be well for millers to bear this in mind 
when they are tempted to meet compe- 
tition. 


TOLEDO 


The milling situation is virtually un- 
changed for the week, with conditions 
rather clow and backward, but occasional 
sales being made to established trade, 
with an export order booked now and 
then which shows no profit. End-of- 
the-crop conditions prevail, and nobody 
is much interested in flour or taking on 
any more than is necessary for immedi- 
ate requirements. Nevertheless, one 
mill reported having sold its output, 
which is a very satisfactory situation. 

Millers are making an effort to get 
their prices, and where they really put 
up a fight and don’t yield too readily 
are finding it possible to do so. There is 
only one notable instance of bad and 
flagrant price cutting in this territory, 
which has been continued for so long 
as to draw especial attention to it, and 
there are some indications of reform 
in that quarter. Otherwise than in this 
instance, millers are generally getting 
their price. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.03% bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
June 6. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $5.50@5.75 
bbl, local springs $6.80, local hard winter 
$5.95, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted at $22.25@23 
ton, mixed feed $24@24.25, and mid- 
dlings $25@26.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


CELEBRATES DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY 


The Toledo. Produce Exchange cele- 
brated last week its diamond or seventy- 
fifth anniversary. In connection there- 
with there was published a history and 
record of the exchange since its estab- 
lishment, June 6, 1849. For years this 
was the only market east of Chicago 
where grain futures were traded in 
actively. The present membership in- 
cludes 41 active firms, including flour 
mills, feed manufacturers, grain elevator 
operators and dealers, commission mer- 
chants, brokers, seed dealers and ware- 
house men. Henry W. Devore is the 
only one of the original hundred who 
is still a member. E, L. Southworth, of 
Southworth & Co., is the oldest living 
member. 

Receipts reached their peak in 1880 at 
57,000,000 bus. They later ran down to 
11,500,000. Since 1913, when reshipping 
rates were granted the seaboard ports, 
the volume of business has steadily in- 
creased. Toledo has many natural ad- 
vantages, which will be further en- 
hanced by adjustments in railroad rates 
on grain and grain products. Jesse D. 
Hurlbut, of the Toledo Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., is president of the exchange. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 

46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
GD Bed 600 086 460544000805 29,800 65 
Previous week ............ 32,000 70 
\. ff Pree 27,900 58 
TO PORES GMO <0 occccciircs 19,500 40% 
Tres PORES GOO oc cvcscvecss 15,100 31 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Michigan, including those at 





Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No, bbis bbls tivity 

June 1-7 ...... 17 132,600 71,368 54 
Previews week. 26 135,660 76,150 57 
TOO? QBS .cccas 19 110,160 50,767 46 
Two years ago. 26 157,560 62,192 39 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of June 1-7, with comparisons: 


7~Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 





Wheat, bus.. 178,195 29,400 23,670 209,774 

Corn, bus.... 52,500 18,750 31,787 8,098 

Oats, bus.... 43,050 32,800 8,300 21,703 
NOTES 


Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, was in Detroit, Mich., June 6, 
to attend the open championship golf 
tournament at the Oakland Hills golf 
course. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, returned home last week 
after spending the winter at Miami, 
Fla., and some time this spring at San 
Diego, Cal. 

The Farmers’ Exchange, Lisbon, Ohio, 
which started about a year ago, is incor- 
porating for $30,000 among its five stock- 
holders. It does a general flour jobbing 
business in Columbiana County, Ohio. 

A. B. Hewson, who formerly repre- 
sented the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas, in this territory, 
has gone with the George P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, as city sales manager. 

Walter Gould, formerly representing 
the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., in Cleveland, Ohio, under the 
style of Mother Hubbard Flour Co., is 
now reported as being connected with 
the Moody & Thomas Milling Co., flour 
jobber, Cleveland. 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association will be 
held at Lima, June 18-19. 
oldest grain organization in the coun- 
try, and J. W. McCord, known as 
“Uncle Joe,” has been secretary prac- 
tically since its organization. 


Fred Y. Warren, Saginaw, Mich., re- 
cently returned from a trip to St. Louis, 
where he arranged to represent the 
George P. Plant Milling Co. in Michigan, 
and will begin work June 10, He was 
formerly connected with the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

A. M. Conners, secretary and sales 
manager Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., will meet H. W. Tibbals, who 
represents this mill in Ohio, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 9. From there they 
will go to Bedford Springs, Pa., to at- 
tend the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association. 


The directors of the Ohio Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. announce the 
election of B. W. Marr, of the Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, to the di- 
rectorate of the company. Mr. Marr 
fills the vacancy caused by the retire- 
ment of William H. Clark. He is well 
known in milling circles throughout the 
United States, and has taken a promi- 
nent part in the work of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 


NASHVILLE 

Substantial improvement in demand 
was reported last week by southeastern 
flour mills having established brands, and 
specifications on old contracts were being 
received in satisfactory volume. Better 
running time than for the same period 
since 1916 is an unusual feature of the 
situation at present. However, mills 
without established trade are finding it 
difficult to obtain new business, and are 
running on a greatly curtailed basis. 
While stocks are reported slightly larger 
than normal for this season, there is said 
to be a friendly feeling on the part of 
jobbers toward present prices. 

Flour prices are a trifle lower, this be- 
ing a reflection of the decline in the price 
of cash wheat. Quotations, June 7, were 
substantially as tollows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $6.85@7.25; 
standard or regular patent, $5.85@6.25; 
straight patent, $5.30@5.60; first clears, 
$4@4.50. 

Rehandlers report fair demand. Prices: 
spring wheat first patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, 
delivered at Nashville, $7@7.75; hard 
winter short patent, $6@6.75. 
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Mills are buying wheat in small quan- 
tities, with very little offered from the 
country, purchases being made at ter- 
minal markets. No. 2 red wheat, with 
bill, is quoted at $1.22@1.24 bu. 

Millfeed supplies are not large, and 
the market was slightly higher last week. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 1()0- 
Ib bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$22@23; standard middlings or shorts, 
$25@27. 

No material change is noted in corn 
meal, demand being very light, and out- 
put greatly curtailed. Prices: bolted, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $2@2.05; unbolted, $1.95@2 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour ct 

capacity output) of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 24-31 ....... 180,720 88,987 12 

Week ago ....... 199,320 96,560 4 

Year ago ........ 174,480 68,838 5 

Two years ago... 182,430 77,724 6 

Three years ago.. 202,620 81,910 { 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with compari- »n, 
as reported through the Grain Exchai -e: 


June 7 Ma: 31 
EE 12,500 1 ” 
Do wtcwrceed o% 288,000 242. .0 
Ss ED weceseccconess 85,500 S "0 
TG. WD a eavsnsceccav’ 183,500 22 i) 


Joun Lerrr: 


INDIANAPOLIS 

The interruption in the flour and {) «d 
trade caused by the Memorial Day s! \\t- 
downs continued the first of last wovk 
in the territory served by this city, «nd 
as a result it was difficult for busi: -ss 
to regain the foothold it had obtai: ed 
after a number of dull weeks. 

Business conditions throughout | \is 
part of the country are unusually |ad 
for this time of year, and this situation 
makes a difficult problem for millers » nd 
feed makers to solve. The worst corddi- 
tion is seen in the mining districts, chic f- 
ly in the southwestern and central p.rts 
of the state. Miners who had been work- 
ing were using the best flour obtain: le, 
but with lessened work the call in most 
cases is for cheaper grades, and thse 
are the chief sellers at present. 

Prices quoted by local millers s!ow 
comparatively little change, with soft 
winter wheat patents $5@6, hard wheat 
patents $5.50@6.75, and spring whicat 
patents $6@7.50. Wheat feeds show «vn- 
siderable decrease, explained to a 
great degree by the pasturing of live 
stock. Bran is quoted by one manu! :ic- 
turer at $22@25 ton, mixed feeds al *23 
@25, and middlings at $24.50@29.50 

Milling figures for the week showed 
considerable gain, more than 8,000 !))Is 
being milled. The output for the j)re- 
vious week was 6,977 bbls. 

After the holiday of the previous wick, 
receipts of grain through the Indian p- 
olis Board of Trade increased. Pric- 
tically all the best quality went to local 
millers, while a small part was shipjcd 
outside the state. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the « ill 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trivle, 
f.o.b., 4144c to New York, June 7: whvat, 
No. 2 hard 97@99c, No. 2 red 99!.0@ 
$1,011%4; corn, No. 2 white 74@76c, No. 3 
white 73@75c, No. 2 yellow 72@73'.°, 
No. 3 yellow 71@72c, No. 2 mixed 6 
Tlic, No. 3 mixed 68@70c; oats, Nv ? 
white 46144 @4714c, No. 3 white 45@A06 2c. 

Inspections of grain the same (\\: 
wheat, No. 1 red 1 car, No. 2 red 3, ‘0. 
3 red 3; corn, No. 2 white 5 cars, ‘0. 
3 white 6, No. 4 white 1, No. 5 whit. 1, 
No. 2 yellow 5, No. 3 yellow 6, No. 4 
yellow 2, No. 5 yellow 1, No. 6 ye ow 
1, sample yellow 1, No. 6 mixed 1; ©.'s; 
No. 2 white 11 cars, No. 3 white 6, »0. 
4 white 2. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian \p- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,00 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output acti’ ‘Y 
SR BF nos 0:8 0 40 e we 500008 8,501 43 
Previous week ............ 6,977 4 
TE, Ge etc ccecidceesecs 12,063 p4 
Two years ago ..........-. 6,670 J 


Grain inspections, week ending J\ '¢ 
7, in bus: wheat, 69,000 in; corn, 326,("") 
in and 119,000 out; oats, 200,000 in and 
12,000 out; rye, 1,400 out, 

Stocks in store, June 7, in bus, with 
comparisons: wheat, 239,000, as agaist 
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97,100 on June 9, 1923, and 55,000 on 
June 10, 1922; corn, 206,400, as against 
311,000 and 278,000; oats, 27,900, as 
against 53,000 and 150,000; rye, 600. 
NOTES 

Wayne F. Liebhardt, aged 24, of Mid- 
dletown, Ind., died recently at his home. 
He was a salesman for the Acme-Evans 


Co. 
Ora Antrobus, aged 30, employed in 
the bakery of the Marion (Ind.) Na- 
tiona! Sanatorium, was shot and killed 
by Chief of Police Frank Lerminiaux in 
a field near Gas City. Conflicting opin- 
jons are held regarding the shooting. 

A quantity of feed was destroyed in 
a recent fire that damaged a building at 
311-319 West Pearl Street, Indianapolis, 
occupied by the Cunningham & Bratton 
Feed Co., of Advance. Stored therein 
were 7,500 lbs ground feed, 200 bus oats, 
100 bus corn and about 75 tons hay. The 
loss is partially covered by inshrance. 

Curis O. Axsron. 


EVANSVILLE 


Las! week was dull and listless in the 
domesiic flour demand, while export in- 
quiry has entirely disappeared. A hand- 
to-mouth attitude has been taken by buy- 
ers, and there is no indication that this 
position will be changed. 

Wether conditions have not altered 
here in the least. Last week one rain- 
storm followed another in quick succes- 
sion, which was damaging to wheat. Hail 
fell for five minutes during one of the 
storm-, the stones being large and de- 
structive, denuding trees of their fruit. 
Many farms were under water, and the 
damayze will be serious in some counties. 

Last week’s flour prices, based Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best pat- 
ent, $5.75; first patent, $6.35; straights, 
$@5.95; Kansas, $6.75@7; spring, $7.35; 
clears, in jutes, first $4.25@4.60, second 
$3.85 4.10. 

Millfeed demand improved, and the 
market was livelier than for some time. 
Domestic demand was better, and outside 
orders multiplied during the week. 
Prices, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $23 ton; mixed feed, $24; shorts, 
$24. 

NOTES 

Modern farming was given an impetus 
last week through a banquet given by 
Evansville bankers and the Chamber of 
Commerce to the boys and girls of Van- 
derburg County who had entered con- 
tests in farm work, including home eco- 
nomics. 

Organization of the Indiana wheat pool 
to market the 1924 crop has been com- 
pleted, and officers elected to take care 
of the work of securing finances and ele- 
vators. The organization is to be incor- 
porated. The pool will handle more than 
7,000,000 bus of this year’s crop, which 
is three times as much as was handled by 
the Oklahoma organization the first year 
of its existence. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 


There was a moderate amount of busi- 
ness handled the past week by fiour 
dealers, mainly for prompt shipment. 
Bakers appear to have ample stocks. 
Mills are holding prices rather firm, 
keeping old crop flour at a fixed price, 
and decline to offer the new crop at any 
price, 

Shipping directions are reported good. 
obbers who cater to the family trade 
report a fair volume of business. In- 
dustrial conditions are improving in the 
Pittsburgh district, and this is bound to 
have a favorable reaction on all other 
lines of trade. 

Flour quotations, June 7: spring 
wheat, first patent $6.50@6.75, standard 
patent $6.75@7.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.90@6.50, standard patent $6.50 
@7,—all_ cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; soft 
Winter, $4.40@4.60, bulk; clears, $5@6, 
_ 98’s, Pittsburgh. Rye flour nomi- 

Millfeed was dull and inactive all 
week, with prices slightly lower. Quota- 
tions: standard middlings, $23@24 ton; 
flour middlings, $28@31; red dog, $35@ 
38; spring t bran, $23@24; linseed 
ol meal, $42.90; cottonseed oil meal, 43 
per cent protein $46.50, 41 per cent 
protein $45.50, 36 per cent protein 
$42.50; dairy feed, 16 per cent protein 
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$29.90@31.90, 22 per cent protein $38.90 
@A. 

Demand for corn was fair. Prices 
firm. Quotations, June 7: No. 2 yellow, 
89@90c; No. 3 yellow, 86@88c; No. 4 
yellow, 84@85c; No. 5 yellow, 82@84c; 
kiln-dried yellow, granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.25, in 100-lb sacks; 
pearl hominy, $2.25. 

The oats market was firm and demand 
fair. Quotations, June 7: No. 2 white, 
55@56c; No. 3 white, 53@54e. 

C. C. Latus, 


NORFOLK 

The local flour market showed con- 
siderable irregularity last week. The 
anxiety of some mills to procure orders 
resulted in quotations 20@30c under 
regular figures in many instances, but 
only occasional car lot orders were re- 
ported. Virginia and Carolina mills 
quoted low prices in straights and stand- 
ard patents, evidently trying to clean up 
before the new crop. Western mills 
were holding top patents, winter $5.85@ 
6.10, standards $5.50@5.70; Kansas, best 
grades $6.75@7.25, bakers $6.40@6.65, 
northwestern springs $7.25@7.85, bakers 
grades $6.75@7.10. 

Feed was in poor demand, although 
pressure to sell had forced prices to new 
low levels. Bran was quoted $25.50@26 
ton, standard middlings $25@25.50, flour 
middlings $26@27, fancy winter flour 
middlings $28@29, and red dog $37@39. 


NOTES 


Edward F. Schultz, southeastern sales 
manager for the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, S. M. Briggs, of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
and P. E. Johnson, sales manager for the 
Aunt Jemima Mills, St. Joseph, Mo., 
visited Norfolk last week. 

The defeat of the McNary-Haugen 
bill created expressions of satisfaction 
universally in the trade in this section. 
The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association took formal action express- 
ing its satisfaction, and Virginia repre- 
sentatives in Congress will be notified of « 
the trade’s appreciation of their stand 
against the measure. 


W. B. Causey, city manager, Barton 
Myers, chairman of the port commission, 
and A. G. King, port ieaten, went to 
Philadelphia last week to confer with 
officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 
an effort to obtain freight rates from 
Buffalo to Norfolk on the same basis 
with similar rates to Baltimore. The 
success of their conference has not been 
determined. Officials of the road pre- 
viously had been unwilling to consider 
the change, on the ground that there was 
no basis for the similarity in rates, The 
change, according to local officials, would 
materially increase the business of the 
Norfolk elevator operated by the muni- 
cipal government. 

Josepu A. Lesiie. 


GERMAN TRADE IN 
AMERICAN FLOUR 


Letter to American Miller from Hamburg 
Importing Firm Proposes Agency Method 
of Reaching Large Market in Germany 


The following letter from a large im- 
porting firm in Hamburg has been re- 
ceived by an American mill: 

We learned lately from letters written 
by American millers that quite an er- 
roneous opinion in respect to Germany 
as a consumer of flour seems to prevail 
in America. It is a matter of fact that 
Germany will be dependent upon imports 
of flour from abroad. Statistics, which 
can be found in The Northwestern Mill- 
er, show that Germany is one of the 
biggest and most important importers of 
American flour. 

During the last quarter of this year, 
it is true, there was a certain reduction, 
and later on even a stagnancy in the ex- 








‘port trade of American flour to Ger- 


many on account of the recent introduc- 
tion of the German goldmark (1 U. S. A. 
dollar=4.20 goldmarks), which made an 
end to the awful inflation of the paper 
mark. In order to maintain a stable 
currency the whole issue of this gold- 
mark had to be covered by the remainder 
of the government securities, what they 
call the German gold reserve. But this 








UNITED STATES—ESTIMATED TOTAL FLOUR OUTPUT 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and crop years 
(July 1-June 30), the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 
of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller 
and estimates of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to 
The Northwestern Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, checked against 
estimates by the Bureau of the Census, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
9,447 2,875 7,899 200 





TAY scccccccce 8,975 7,321 5 6,710 89 8, 10,280 10,311 10,408 
August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,332 12,016 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 11,995 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 16,008 9,961 13,917 13,581 12,661 
November 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,424 11,624 
December 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 11,041 10,778 
January ...... 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,367 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,137 10,980 
February ..... 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,232 9,425 10,286 
March .......- 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,658 10,607 10,578 
April ..cce.00- 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,823 8,969 9,521 
BEBY cesccvcecs 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,073 9,007 9,715 
TUNE weccccces 7,361 8,465 7,291 6,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 8,136 8,331 ..... 

Totals...... 111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,309 129,705*120,362 


The estimated total wheat flour output by calendar years is as follows, in barrels 


(000’s omitted): 
914 1915 1916 1917 1918 


1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 


1 
116,023 114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 125,647 125,758 


*Eleven months. 





United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from May 1, 1923, to April 30, 1924, by coun- 
tries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000's 




















omitted): 
May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. Totals 
pS eer vas cee eee bee ee ove TT ese oe once eos 307 307 
Belgium ..... 795 900 677 1,281 652 435 204 56 104 223 87 113 5,477 
Denmark .... eee 12 a 33 37 8 sée 13 nee ose ies ous 103 
PVOROS oc cccece 324 429 442 546 776 283 143 130 eee Je a4 ees 3,073 
Germany ..... 113 134 172 1,088 221 28 oe sew 14 66 42 81 1,991 
Ce ° 254 soe cee 11 cee eee eee eve 265 
Azores ....... 1 coe 1 Ty 4 5 eee 2 eee 13 
Finland ...... Tr oun ose 48 ove . 6s “ee 48 
Gibraltar ..... 52 eee coe cee eee cee eee eee ioe 9 ose 61 
\ oe 6% ass 6 ee aoe one 67 TT eee ees ens eas eae 67 
DE 2<seenes 1,847 1,433 645 1,034 792 318 603 727 512 431 459 899 9,700 
Malta, ete. ... — “20 see ects 68 16 a6 ons ro awe ‘es er 84 
Netherlands .. 591 456 906 1,358 578 562 112 202 24 60 83 24 4,956 
Sweden ...... ove 21 56 22 127 36 13 11 11 17 aot oe 314 
Turkey (Eur.). ae ate ie — 138 cue por nd jay ens ta s ee 146 
England ..... 624 1,221 1,545 1,796 2,585 2,327 264 98 227 525 1,469 957 13,638 
Scotland ..... 172 37. 80 221 148 48 51 24 7 "46 118 37 936 
Ireland ...... eae rp 75 402 153 120 = 158 15 394 eas coe §696G51 1,768 
COED. «s.v00% 4,894 3,582 3,380 5,534 6,276 837 | ae 1 4 6 323 24,856 
Newfoundland 
@UB. sccces ose oes ee ees eee one vas es sks see TT 95 
Mexico ....... 63 118 139 172 118 179 211 210 276 247 #212 189 2,134 
Panama ..... ove eae ooe ote 842 ° eee one aa ean oes «ae 842 
Salvador ..... ose “2% eee 15 eee 15 
Honduras .... 4 4 9 6 ene ose eee a¥x ea oo’ oes oon 23 
COBB sccovccs 1 4 5 1 2 4 1 GB ace 6 S wee 34 
Colombia ..... 6 17 1 9 10 11 9 2 10 13 13 17 118 
ar ese ee 33 606 2,886 1,389 1,199 955 717 168 282 8,235 
Kwangtung .. =" née en's ve ine Pr 33 yr re ae 33 33 99 
SOME 0004 :04.0 485 630 710 459 1,401 1,074 902 2,248 1,793 785 294 33. 10,814 
Oth. countries. 1 cna cee 2 1 eee 4 1 cee 1 Ses 1 11 
Totals.... 9,973 9,252 8,843 14,198 15,408 9,239 4,148 4,941 4,421 3,095 2,958 3,747 90,223 
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reserve was only a very small one, in 
consequence of heavy payments in settle- 
ment of the reparation account to- the 
allies, and there sprang up, quite nat- 
urally, a shortage of money and credit 
in Germany. 

This is one of the reasons, and we 
think it is the main one, why German 
importers cannot accept payment by ir- 
revocable credit opened in the United 
States, because no bank would find itself 
in the happy position of being able to 
grant ‘buyers these necessary credits, 
however sound, big and solvent the im- 
porter might be. 

Now, in order to keep up business in 
Germany and to forward trade, this ob- 
stacle must be overcome. Therefore we 
beg to bring the following important and 
necessary conditions to your notice: 

1. To grant only quite solvent and 
first class firms a credit in a form of 
a 4 to 8 weeks’ acceptance running from 
the date of bill of lading, and being 
indorsed through buyers’ bankers in 
Hamburg. 

2. To establish a stock of consign- 
ments, not only in Hamburg but in all 
large trading places in the interior of 
Germany as well. This could be done 
just as other firms have long been doing 
it, such as Messrs. Swift, Armour, Wil- 
son, Morris, Weddel, etc. 

Of course, it is almost impossible for 
American millers to ascertain from there 
the standing and solvency of buyers here, 
and especially to establish stocks at the 
various interior points in Germany. 
Therefore it is quite indispensable that 
one of your managing directors equipped 
with full powers should come over to 
Hamburg in order to establish, first of 
all, a general agency in Hamburg, and 
then to stay as long as he may judge it 
necessary in order to gain conviction of 
the genuineness of our above made as- 
sertions. 

We have long been in constant com- 
munication with all important interior 
markets through subagents with whom 
we have done a large business in flour 
from importers in Hamburg direct to 
consumers. Being firmly convinced of 
the logic and accuracy of our advice, we 
are very anxious to get the agency of 
a big, powerful and capable’ American 
milling company, with the energetic as- 
sistance of which we feel sure we could 
meet successfully all other competitors 
in a very short time. So far as we 
know, there is no other organization of 
this kind, and therefore we are of the 
opinion that there is no time to be lost, 
otherwise Hungaria, Russia and Eng- 
land will start to work on this very 
same basis. Our main object is to get 
the flour from the factory direct to the 
consumer, and so eliminate the chain of 
merchants who only raise the cost of 
the products. But this need not neces- 
sarily prohibit the continuance of run- 
ning contracts with Hamburg importers. 
We want to have two selling prices, one 
for importers here, on the basis of c.i.f., 
Hamburg, and the other for the inland 
consumer buying f.o.w., or ex-storehouse, 
at the place of consignment, the latter 
price, of course, being something higher, 
because of the various expenses result- 
ing from this manner of doing business. 

We should, indeed, be very pleased if 
all those points outlined above could per- 
suade you of the possibility of effectuat- 
ing large business transactions with our 
assistance, and we await with interest 
your answer. We are desirous, also, to 
hear if you are prepared to send over 
one of your directors. On his way to 
Hamburg he could take advantage of 
the opportunity to visit the World Exhi- 
bition at Wembley, Eng. 





WOULD RUN SOVIET GRAIN SILOS 

A concession for the operation of 
grain silos at the Russian port of Odessa 
and Archangel is being sought, accord- 
ing to a report from Consul James B. 
Young, Venice, to the Department of 
Commerce. An Italian syndicate has 
been formed, consisting of Venetian, 
Milanese, Roman and other interests, to 
finance and facilitate the negotiations, 
and to supply financial guaranties nec- 
essary to obtain the concession. As the 
Russian grain supply and its market 
resent a serious problem at this time, 
talian investigators are of the opinion 
that adequate silos at central points of 
shipment in Russia would help material- 
ly to solve the difficulties. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 1109.) 

weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 

els (000’s omitted) : 








1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ....1,288 1,345 1,395 2,203 
Duluth ......... 578 1,263 562 579 
Totals .....+.. 1,866 2,608 1,957 2,782 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to June 7, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
85,614 112,887 85,869 95,606 


Minneapolis 
56,047 42,570 38,630 


Duluth ....00. 30,251 


Totals ......115,865 168,934 128,439 134.236 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*....... $31.50@31.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 32.25@32.50 
No. 2 ground feed, ? .++ 82.75 @33.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 33.25@33.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 15.50@16.00 





White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowft .....-.-.++5 2.35@ 2.40 
Rye Gour, white® .ccccccccesese 4.05@ 4.10 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... 3.25@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbift .. § 6.05@ 6.15 
jraham, standard, bbift ........ 6.00@ 6.05 
SE CE 06 cae oa6 0:00 08s ‘ -@ 2.65 
Linseed oil meal® ..........++. @ 39.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks, **90-lb jute sacks. 


tPer bbl in 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Curtailed production and a fair con- 
sumptive demand have had a strengthen- 
ing effect on oil meal prices. Crushers 
and jobbers have advanced their quota- 
tions about $3 ton in the past week. 
Three of the six linseed mills in Minneap- 
olis and three of the four in Chicago are 
idle because of the scarcity of flaxseed. 
The probabilities are that the remainder 
will close within a month. Whether or 
not foreign flaxseed will be brought to 
the West this summer will depend large- 
ly on the demand for oil and meal. If 
not, the operations of western mills will 
be light until the new northwestern crop 
is harvested. Oil meal is quoted strong 
at $39 ton, Minneapolis, and $39.50 at 
Chicago and Buffalo. Toledo quotations 
have been withdrawn. 





Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 9 June 10 





June 7 May 31 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark .....2,774 2,857 3,441 889 
No, 1 northern... 891 916 1,084 59 
No. 2 northern. .1,494 1,525 1,632 846 
GEROTE ccceseces 4,743 4,970 6,124 2,636 
Totals +.+++ 9,902 10,268 12,281 4,430 
ye '  ; ae 1,205 eee «sven 60 ee 
Se -e «scvcee Gee aon stsan | bhaeo 
Me BORO cocceas 2,216 Seen tesse evess 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on June 7, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis - 9,902 12,281 4,430 1,205 
DUIUth 2c ccccce 3,154 6,720 697 678 
Totals .... 13,056 19,051 5,127 1,883 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday: June 9 

June7 May 31 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 1,287,780 1,382,040 1,344,630 
Pree, BOM... cs 8,148 20,655 25,648 
Millstuff, tons.... 192 459 1,364 
COMM, BEB. ccccss 241,680 134,520 210,600 
eee 274,400 153,900 183,920 
Barley, bus...... 109,200 124,630 168,750 
Py, S64 s.0000% 106,250 84,240 115,920 
Flaxseed, bus.... 36,000 57,000 147,320 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday: June 9 
June7 May 31 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 757,400 607,710 609,640 
Flour, bbis....... 210,648 235,507 268,416 
Millstuff, tons.... 11,498 11,222 8,298 
Corn, BEB..0-. . 293,930 205,720 71,120 
Oats, bus..... .. 462,210 503,440 750,000 
Barley, bus...... 196,560 135,520 238,000 
i ae 143,820 237,150 70,500 
Flaxseed, bus.... 14,130 19,240 12,430 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000's omitted): 
June 9 June 10 June 11 


June 7 May 31 1923 1922 1921 


Corn ... 175 325 86 1,579 193 
Oats ... 692 1,042 56,221 17,082 8,142 
Barley... 86 144 3,945 260 743 
Rye ....6,744 6,811 4,044 14 17 
Flaxseed. 55 70 25 69 1,020 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
June 7, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

e——Receipts——, -——In store— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis... 36 147 55 55 24 69 
Duluth...... 44 250 66 189 84 46 


Totals..... 80 397 121 244 108 115 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to June 
7, 1924, compared with the corresponding 
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period of the previous year, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 
-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1923-24 1922-23 1928-24 1922-23 














Minneapolis .., 7,923 6,127 1,761 1,038 
Duluth ....0.0- 6,722 3,625 5,823 3,369 
Totals ...... 14,645 9,752 7,584 4,407 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -————Duiuth 

Track To arr. Track July Sept. 

June 3....$2.39 2.37% 2.38% 2.37% 2.14% 





June 4.... 2.40% 2.39% 2.39% 2.38% 2.15% 
June 5.... 2.41% 2.40 2.39% 2.38% 2.15% 
June 6.... 2.42% 2.40% 2.39% 2.38% 2.14% 
June 7.... 2.42% 2.40% 2.38% 2.37% 2.13% 
June 9.... 2.40 2.37% 2.36% 2.35% 2.10% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 


June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
3.. 70%@71 413% @44% 62% @62% 55@73 
4.. 71% @72 45% @46 63% @638% 56@73 
5.. 71%@72 46% @46% 63% @63% 57@74 
6.. 72 @72% 46% @46% 63% @64 57 @74 
7.. T3%@i73B% 46% @46% 64% @64% 57@74 
9.. 73% @73% 46% @16% 64% @64% 57@74 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Conditions in the flour trade during 
the week ending June 7 were just as 
slow and unsatisfactory as in the previ- 
ous week. Demand was limited, and 
orders that could be accepted dribbled 
in only when turns in the market made 
them possible. Buyers covered only 
their closest needs, booking lightly and 
following the market for recessions, 
rather than stocking up for any con- 
siderable period. Those having old con- 
tracts are working them off, and not 
entering into new ones. This business, 
together with the small volume of new 
orders, is all that is keeping the mills 
working. At the close of the week, 
prices had gone back to almost those of 
a week ago. 

The decline in wheat enabled the 
durum flour mill to pick up some orders 
that had been hanging just under the 
market. When these had been filled, 
sentiment changed and the demand flat- 
tened out. The business booked was gen- 
eral in character. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 34%@3%c per lb in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., mill, and durum patent was 
Wc less. 

Nominal prices, June 7, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98- 
Ib cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6.50@6.75 $6.30@6.55 
Bakers patent ..... - 6.25@6.50 6.05@6.30 
First clear, jute...... 4.75@5.00 5.50@5.75 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.85@4.00 


The East still keeps out of the local 
rye flour market, the mill receiving no 
inquiry and booking no business from 
that quarter. The only thing done was 
to fill the requirements of the local trade. 
Prices June 7, Duluth-Superior, f.o.b. 
mill, in cottons: pure white, $4.45; No. 2 
straight, $4.25; No. 3 dark, $8; No. 5 
blend, $4.55; No. 8 rye, $3.65. 

Duluth-Superior flour output for the 
week ending June 7: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
bd 3 UR TTAET OPER TERT EET 12,360 33 
PROCTOR WEEK coc ccccccces 17,545 47 
BOOP GOO scacdccceveccenes 13,270 36 
POS PORTS OHO once ccvccces 14,430 39 


The millfeed market is quieter, and 
trade is slowing up. A few buyers con- 
tinue to fill limited needs, but demand 
generally is draggy. The mills are able 
to dispose of their small output. 

Durum futures suffered a sharp break 
early in the week. Apparently the ac- 
tion was overdone, for the market later 
strengthened. The close of the week 
noted only a minor loss against May 31. 
Crop and weather conditions are being 
closely watched as future price and 
market factors. With a better run of 
receipts at the start, cash offerings were 
larger and business was very fair. 
Later, as the arrivals slackened, fewer 
cars were offered to buyers. Mills and 
elevators were after supplies, so that in 
general the market cleaned up daily. 

There was little interest in spring 
wheat, offerings being restricted, and 
the poor demand indicated no urgency 
in requirements. Stocks decreased 296,- 
000 bus, with elevators holding 3,157,000 
at the close of the week. 

Flaxseed operators are moving slowly, 
with summer coming on and prices ap- 
proaching new crop basis. Future trad- 
ing conditions show no snap, with busi- 
ness almost wholly in the July delivery. 
However, as the growing crop develops, 
more attention will be given to Septem- 
ber, and traders look for a b ening 
of interest soon. The market rules quiet. 





Prices lack sufficient power to send 
them very far in either direction. Net 
change for July on June 7 registered 
just %c decline against May 31, Septem- 
ber lost 54gc and October 1%4c. Elevator 
demand absorbed most of the cash of- 
ferings, crushers occasionally taking a 
choice car at liberal premiums, but mak- 
ing no effort to quote bids. Arrivals in- 
dicate that the country is cleaning house 
and marketing whatever surplus owners 
have before the new crop becomes com- 
petitive. Only one lot of 10,000 bus was 
shipped out of here, so that stocks on 
the week increased 29,000 bus. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Very few cars of barley arrived and 
were offered in this market last week. 
Occasionally a holder had a part or full 
car to show buyers, but in the main 
acute dullness dominated business. No 
shipments were made, resulting in stocks 
showing a small increase. Supplies car- 
ried here are under the 100,000 bus mark. 

A stronger undertone in oats has im- 
proved demand somewhat. The ad- 
vance came about more from outside 
conditions than from any local factor. 
ee were on the alert for offerings, 
and all cars that showed up found sale. 
A cargo of 155,000 bus was sent to the 
East this week, which reduced the stocks 
here about 50 per cent. 

The movement of corn is down to a 
minimum, Buyers pick up what few 
cars are tendered, but are not pushing 
purchases, although they have advanced 
bids %c for yellow. Stocks are not de- 
creasing as rapidly as expected, in the 
face of light eastern demand and move- 
ment. Houses hold 1,922,000 bus at pres- 
ent, but hopes are entertained that sup- 
plies will clean up soon. 

The rye market had spells of alter- 
nating activity and quietness, with vari- 
able prices tending to firmness. Oper- 
ators displayed more interest in the fu- 
tures, because of inquiry and the work- 
ing of some business to the East. Ship- 
ping operations were on a fair scale, but 
receipts continued to come in generously, 
so that elevator holdings did not show 
a large decrease. Receipts generally 
are sent in to go into store, so that only 
a few of the cars come out for sale. 
Those that do come out meet prompt 
sale, houses specializing in rye being 
steady buyers of all cash offerings. Bids 
in(some instances appeared to be a lit- 
tle firmer, but no change was reported 
in the cash basis, July price being paid 
for both spot and to arrive No. 1. Boats 
were being lined up to get under elevator 
spouts for cargoes totaling a substantial 
amount the closing day of the week. 
This business will not show up in ship- 
ments or be deducted from stocks until 
next week, 

NOTES 


Elevators loaded into boats, June 7, 
910,000 bus rye and 459,000 bus corn; 
also some oats and durum wheat. 


W. B. Joyce, Duluth manager Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., left June 7 with 
his family for a three weeks’ vacation at 
Frontenac, Minn. 

H. A. Starkey, president, and G. H. 
Spencer, vice president, Consolidated 
Elevator Co., are in New York attend- 
ing a meeting of the company. 

The Great Northern elevators reported 
the receipt of 24,755 bus Canadian wheat 
in bond June 9. This is the first Cana- 
dian wheat to arrive in several weeks. 

No. 1 spot and to arrive bids were in- 
creased June 9 by %c to %c over July. 
The outside spread on No. 1 and No. 2 
dark northern wheat was increased Ic, 
and the No. 3 and No, 4 also improved 
in price basis. 

W. C. Ginther, vice president North 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, was 
in Duluth, June 7, in connection with an 
application for membership in the Du- 
luth Board of Trade made in the inter- 
est of his association. 

Eastern buyers are showing no inter- 
est in durum wheat, and trade is almost 
at a standstill. The demand for rye is 
somewhat better, and during the week 
ending June 7 eastern buyers took 
around 1,000,000 bus. This has already 
been loaded out. 

C. C. Baker, cash grain trader on the 
Duluth exchange for the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., will be with the Occi- 
dent Terminal Co., beginning July 1. J. 
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Edgar Nelson, now in the office of the 
former company, will be on the floor 
when Mr. Baker leaves. 


Conditions in the vessel trade are the 
poorest in years, from the standpoint 
of owners. The rate on wheat, Duluth 
to Buffalo, is 144c per bu, and as boxts 
cannot make any money carrying at 
that figure many are tying up. J arge 
boats on full cargoes will probably take 
grain at that rate rather than quit, but 
medium-sized boats find it unremuner- 
ative. 

F. G. Cariso 


Duluth-Superior Grain 


Stocks of coarse grain, June 7, at Du })- 
Superior elevators, with comparisons in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—Domestic——. -—Bonde:i — 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 ‘522 
GO cwen oe 1,922 was Ko. 
588 2,376 11 76 
PE ce scces 6,354 8,016 319 5 105 
Barley .... 100 263 100 - 362 45 
Flaxseed .. 133 84 46 me as 


Daily closing prices of dark nor orn 
wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 


May No. 1 No. 2 No 

31.. 112% @127% 112% @120% 11044 % 
June 
109% @124% 109% @117% 107% @ 
109% @124% 109% @117% 107% 4 
111% @126% 111% @119% 109\%4 
111% @126% 111% @119% 109% 4 
111% @126% 111% @119% 10944 
111% @126% 111% @119% 109% 4 


Daily closing prices of durum whea i- 
tures, in cents, per bushel: 


# * rd 


# a # 


“1D Ol m ww bo 


May 31 


Daily closing prices of durum, in © nts, 
per bushel: 
c-—Amber durum—, -Dur n- 


Ma No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 2 
81... 113% @114% 113% @114% 110% | .\% 
June 
2.... 110% @111% 110% @111% 107% « 
3.... 109% @110% 109% @110% 106% | 1% 
ie 111% @112% 111% @112% 108% ih 
5.... 111% @112% 111% @112% 108% i% 
G..++ Fan @uee 112 @113 109 
7...- 112% @113% 112% @113% 109% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grai' in 
cents, per bushel; 
Corn Oats Rye C > oice 
2 yellow 3 white No. 1 rley 
May 31... 75% 45% @46% 65% 74 
June 2.. 74% 445% @46% 65% 74 
June 3.... 75 44% @46% 65% 174 
June 4.... 76% 47%@48% 67 b73 
June 5.... 76% 48% @49% 67 i73 
June 6.... 76% 47% @48% 67 r74 
June 7 - T7% 48% @49% 67% o74 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT STO‘ KS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June ind 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in |) iels 








(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
Wheat stocks— -———grad —— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2 nor § 220 133 44 46 5 Is 
3 dk nor _ 
3 nor § 222 16 25 41 14 
All other 
spring .. 570 1,191 139 46 ! 14 
1, 2 am da} 
1,2dur f§ 650 2,126 98 76 17 "6 
3amd 
3 dur § 198 é< as 56 
All other 
durum ..1,287 3,303 288 91 189 6148 
Wee? .0c. 7 1 3 107 3 
po) ee oe ae es 8 23 
Totals ..3,154 6,770 697 471 667 {he 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ©: jing 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
o— Receipts——, -——Shipme: s- 





Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 i922 
Spring .... 227 212 43 223 184 58 
Durum .... 351 1,051 512 595 1,398 )S2 
Winter .... _ oe 7 é . 

Totals 578 1,263 562 818 1,582 1.140 
COR .cwces 16 1 660 174 .. «65 
Oats .:¢... 23 4 317 191 $ 133 

Bonded... oe 9 on as es + 
ee 638 312 451 760 812 #42 
Barley .... 20 63 58 o% 127 01 

Bonded... 3 10 on oe - : 
Flaxseed .. 44 250 66 a8. 6172 20 


MAY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of grain 4' 
luth-Superior for the month of Mas 
year and last were as follows, in bush« 


Du- 


his 


RECEIPTS— 
Wheat— 1924 1523 
EE wands £600 bh 1,757,750 3,0 ise 
Ps c's cdlan s ctw Sabbbeve 802 

GNI ste ns .ccaee 1,757,750 3,07 + 582 
eh SaaS 483,017 89 
Sea 327,663 244 

ria Se 534 
i kg ices aedke 1,714,330 1,175 082 

|” ep RAS: 3,606 2 931 
IE vicd so sacks 6 cir 112,796 65,983 

OO SE ey eee 8,334 87 250 
WORNOOE «3 cies esasscs 252,756 85.066 

EY 29 ean da ns 08 106,713 152.436 

oo. SIE lasies s 4,766,965 4,709,303 
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sH1P MENTS— 








, Wheat— 1924 1923 
Domestic .....++-+..-- 3,839,329 8,706,816 
Bonded ....-.2-+-++-- 27,260 41,874 
WotalB® accectecess . 3,866,589 8,748,690 
GERD nce ccc sccccceenss 4,271,386 286,492 
Gets .ccccee esses seee 1,328,989 4,187 
MenGGl diacis cers 2404 ~teesene 3,839 
, oe 2,878,699 3,306,510 
TBICY sosasecccssccee 256,176 308,696 
ee a Cn tee PR 5 
Flaxseed ....-----s06. 182,784 155,355 
Potal® cecccscsesorves 12,794,019 12,813,769 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
a—Close——.. 
Opening June 9 
June 2 High Low June7 1923 


July .$2.39% $2.39% $2.36% $2.37% $2.76% 
Sept 2.14% 2.15% 2.138% 2.138% 2.51% 
Oct. .. «seeee 2.12% 2.10% 2.10% 2.39% 





Spring Wheat Condition 
Con ition of spring wheat as reported by 


the [) partment of Agriculture, in terms of 
perce ‘age of normal: 
When 
: har- 
Yea — Junel July1 Aug.1 vested 
1984... .s.eeesee 82. ese coe eee 
Oe... .2seeed ae 90.2 82.4 69.6 65.1 
SAED. .. . ensee ses 90.7 83.7 80.4 80.1 
BOB... caccesce 93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 
1920 isckuseve 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 
BORO... ccccees 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 
| 95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 
ORT... .cececess 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 
SOG... .cvbusess 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 
Gee... -sac0eeves 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 
Fe 95.5 92.1 75.5 68.0 
|) eee 93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 
Yt eer 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 
ere 94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 
ae, .weenkess 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 
ee... .csteeens 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 
ae.  .cadeechas 95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 
Se... -cxasea ee 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 
,. scnetbases 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 
BOES. .. .cessones 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 
8. ..scuveete 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 
SET 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 
TE... cevampeee 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 
BR... ceucdenes 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 
S008... . ce eceses 87.3 55.2 56.4 56.1 
BOOO. . . cecoseeve 91.4 91.7 83.6 77.2 
SGD... scandtuse 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 
eee 89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 
Me... teneiwes 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 
| 7 97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 
SOS... cons dbase 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 
Fee ee 86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 
Ser 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 
errr 92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 
Gee. . + cadaseeae 91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 





Winter Wheat Condition 
Condition of winter wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


Dec. 1 When 
previous har- 
Year— year Apr.1 Mayi1 June 1 vested 
1924..... 88.0 83.0 84.8 74.0 see 
1923..... 79.6 76.2 80.1 76.3 76.8 
1922 .. 76.0 78.4 83.5 81.9 77.0 
1921 .. $8.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 77.2 
1920 .. 86.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 
1919..... 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 
1918 -- Tan 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 
1917 oo Se 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 
Bene....0 Oe 78.3 82.4 73.2 76.7 
1915. ... 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 
1914 . 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 
1913..... 98.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 
1912 . 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 
1911..... 82.5 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 
1910 . 95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 
1909 . 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 
1908..... 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 
1907 . 94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 
1906 . 94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 
1905 . 82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 
1904, . 86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 
1903 . 99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 
1902 . 86.7 78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 
1901 . Oa 91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 
1900 . 97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 80.8 
1899. . 92.6 77.9 76.2 67.3 65.6 
1898. . omen 86.7 86.5 90.8 85.7 
1897. . 99.5 81.4 80.2 78.6 81.2 
1896. . $1.4 77.1 82.7 77.9 75.6 
1895. . 89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 65.8 
1894, . 91.5 86.7 81.4 83.2 83.9 
1893. . 87.4 77.4 75.4 75.5 77.7 
1892. . 85.3 $1.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 
1891. 98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 96.2 
1890. . 95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 76.2 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 

Wasineton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered with the Patent Office 
as follows: Atlas Bread Factory, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. bread; Busse Baking Co., 
Sout!) Bend, Ind., bread; Delphos (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., wheat flour; Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange, Springfield, 
Mas: feed for cattle and poultry; Fed- 
eral Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
Wheat flour; The Fleischmann Co., Cin- 
cinn iti, compressed yeast; Jones Seed & 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, breakfast 
cereal food; Mary Evelyn’s Cake Kitch- 
en, Long Island, N. Y., cake; Minneapo- 
lis (Minn.) Milling Co., wheat flour (two 
trademarks); National Biscuit Co., Jer- 
sey City and New York, biscuits, crack- 
ers, wafers and cakes; Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, flour made from 
a Rubel Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
‘read; Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, 
N. Y., wheat flour. . j 

Cuartes C. Hart. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, June 10, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





a————_— From 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Antwerp ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bremen ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bristol ...... 22.00 .... .... 23.00 eses 
Cardiff ...... 22.00 - 22.00 
Bergen ...... SEBO .c0ce voce. Basen 
Christiania ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger - 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COP cccccece 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Dublin ....... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 ones 
Dundee ...... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 oaee 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 exes 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 e ene 
Havre ....... 27.50 -» 27.60 27.50 
Marseilles ... 26.00 .... ws. «sees eee 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 cece 
Biull wcccccecs 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Ett cocccces 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 ‘eiee 
Liverpool .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
London ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 .... cows 
Manchester .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Newcastle BR.BO cove sees ecce esee 
Rotterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 1... suse sees eee 
Southampton... 22.00 ‘ a 
Danzig ...... 28.00 27.00 
Pireus ...... 30.00 oece 
Stettin ...... 30.00 wee 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 








1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
BE Seb vesdsareveveens 3,970 2,208,538 
re rr 24,928 2,574,004 
err 13,908 2,413,271 
EE sons ta we nhs oom 15,775 2,960,363 

1923— 

December .......0200. 19,218 3,050,728 
BEE oc ccesc'unsdsc 20,116 5,264,199 
CED 6n6 css euveeses 19,383 2,833,673 
ee 13,595 1,234,578 
Sr re ee 18,273 596,477 
BE S59). 6.50nads be 0000 18,191 1,835,615 
Pt sbhvcsreceecnchews 17,655 121,752 
EE rer 19,438 945,904 
SE. SS cb cecescececees 20,482 2,812,094 
DEE: asa cgn ee uveeses 26,429 344,513 
Sry ee 38,107 209,974 
BE cccevncceteers 37,144 252,299 
1922— 
Pre 50,923 2,580,518 
Se 40,652 3,175,568 
CE” deccccccvceses 50,685 2,566,109 
September® ........... 41,823 782,448 
MEE” G86 <cetceensna 40,681 1,151,607 
SE 8066064400 vcencuce 45,867 3,070,434 
PE Catedieaweaneas es 63,787 1,609,876 
DE wtbepavscckheveceess 61,287 1,231,032 
WEE. 660.4666 c0cevneeese 61,140 483,063 
EE Svcd cecececseseee 55,648 2,673,267 
yy MPL ERTE EEE 64,069 199,304 
SE owsuneeeeseay 117,527 3,119,583 
1921— 
SE cc ccceccouce 57,839 2,062,247 
PROP OMRNOP vcccccccenee $2,605 1,184,776 
Ee eae 45,756 878,115 
September ............ 3,519 81,031 
PEE. Cocvsccevenvces 3,697 239,559 
ee 2,270 713,669 
EE Nekki-s his sha aoe5 6.0 6,287 89,807 
EAA r res oe 47,851 1,902,667 
Wan bdesacd su adua¥ 118,944 4,451,304 
Pee 174,419 2,784,281 
0 errr 202,324 4,403,712 
GEE ocaccececeecce 220,443 4,504,856 

1920— 

0 Be 226,798 11,235,112 
November ............. 201,667 9,522,578 
a ee 163,327 9,802,149 
Geptemsber .......cscre 14,556 4,842,397 
August 364,827 
July ..0-.. 100,334 
June 283,010 
BEE. 06000000 00eesrnede 474,891 
EE 466 66'500e4n ease 22,037 227,284 
BEE occcveccccesssees 11,539 665,154 
PU coccccccesces 27,362 634,692 
SUED cccccevcvcccde 29,011 756,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 

era 167,357 24,971,346 

OS Serre 429,420 18,012,540 

BME s ccc vcccvece 619,105 14,465,509 

rs 1,420,884 51,004,024 

ce 159,056 4,779,764 

oe) 38,040 11,121,000 

MES 606 cécceets 675,096 28,177,000 

24,138,000 
5,703,000 
426,000 
1,979,000 
798,000 

TOBE. cc vccccecccocs 268,031 19,501,706 

0 Se ree 694,089 22,642,709 

ED 68s 6-2 0cesteres 965,954 23,286,024 

ee 800,788 35,808,656 

De seh ob.edan es 16,623 7,910,000 

BN 65 000 60a seae 167,124 17,036,000 

See 642,436 33,583,000 

és 6 canbesedesee 185,000 8,572,000 

nS son dadees 244,000 4,052,000 

Pe 79,000 1,714,000 

Se vec ccedessn eee 85,000 783,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
tTen months. 


More than 25 per cent of the farmers’ 
associations are in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, and more than 
8 per cent in three Pacific Coast states. 
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In Chicago last week at the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ convention, there 
was a wide difference of opinion as to 
the future trend of feed prices. Some 
were inclined not to make any predic- 
tion; some feel that prices have reached 
their low level, and others that, because 
mills have sold very little new crop flour, 
prices have not found their new level as 
yet. 

It is difficult to say what the future 
is going to bring. However, it is im- 
portant to note decreased consumption 
of fluid milk at industrial centers where 
men have been laid off in considerable 
numbers. Distributors claim that as 
soon as the laboring man is out of work, 
his first effort is to curtail family ex- 
pense, and is directed toward the thing 
apparently easiest to do—to cut down 
on the daily supply of milk as well as of 
butter and cheese. This has a_ ten- 
dency to lower the price to the pro- 
ducer. Cheese is 6@8c lb lower than a 
year ago, while bran and other feeds 
have dropped $3@4 ton. 

The past week found numerous inquir- 
ies for bran, and other feeds had a 
tendency to advance 50c@$1 ton. How- 
ever, if the feed that is going into store 
at the Head of the Lakes had been put 
into consumption, there probably would 
not have been much of an advance, 
especially for present shipment. 

Mills the past week did not increase 
operation in any locality, but this was 
not expected during the closing period 
of the old crop year. Very small quan- 
tities of flour have been booked for ship- 
ment beyond the old crop, therefore 
mills are unwilling to book deferred 
feed. 

In the Southwest, transactions in bran 
for spot and quick shipment were at a 
wide range. Car lots were as low as 
$16@16.50 up to $17.50 for quick ship- 
ment. 

Material strengthening in shorts de- 
veloped, partially based on the strength 
in corn, and stimulated by a large con- 
sumption of shorts by mixers, particu- 
larly in the South and Southeast. The 
improvement in shorts reflects a rather 
tight supply situation. Consuming and 
distributing channels have been almost 
bare of offerings.: Brown shorts sold at 
$18.75@19.50 and gray shorts at $20@21. 

Oil meal is considerably stronger, and 
in good demand. Prices advanced to the 
basis of $39 both at Minneapolis and at 
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Chicago, largely due to light and difnin- 
ishing stocks, crushers operating on a 
limited scale, and demand sufficient to 
take care of the supply at present. 
Gluten feed also has vanced. A 
number of manufacturers are out of the 
market for June and are quoting July oni 
the basis of $31.50 bulk or $83.90 in 100- 
lb sacks, Chicago basis, and corn gluten 
meal at $42.90, in sacks, Chicago. 
Hominy feed is in fair demand, and 
offered at $28.50@29, Chicago basis. 
Prices in the principal markets on 
June 7, 1924, and on the same date in 
1923, in 100-lb sacks, were as follows: 


1923 1924 


Minneapolis bran ....... $21.00 $17.25 @17.50 


Pure wheat bran ....... 22.00 18.00@18.50 
Minneapolis middlings... 25.00 17.00@17.50 
Minneapolis rye feed .... 24.50 15.50@16.00 


Minneapolis flour midds.. 29.00 21.50@23.00 


Minneapolis red dog ..... 33.00 28.00@29.00 
Pere 25.00 17.50@18.00 
Minneapolis old process oil 

CREE cccccerenesencece 37.00 37.00@37.50 
Minneapolis bran* ...... 29.50 25.50@26.00 
Minneapolis middlings*.. 33.00 25.50@26.00 
Minneapolis red dog*.... 42.00 38.00@40.00 
ROUIMER BOAR cc ccecccccce 23.00 18.25@19.00 
Duluth middlings ....... 26.00 18.25@19.00 
Duluth flour middlings... 30.00 23.00@24.00 
Country mixed feed ..... 26.00 20.00@21.00 
Duluth red dog ......... 33.00 31.00@34.00 
St. Lowls Dram .....cc00s 24.00 19.00@19.50 
St. Louis brown shorts... 27.00 20.00@20.50 


St. Louis gray middlings 29.00 20.50@21.50 


St. Louis white middlings 32.00 27.00@28.00 
St. Louis mixed feed .... 27.00 20.00@21.00 
St. Louis oat feed ....... 15.00 10.00@11.00 


St. Louis alfalfa meal ... 24.00 20.00@24.00 
St. Louis fine white hom- 

a fk  — aera 30.00 28.00@28.50 
Kansas City pure bran... 23.00 17.00@17.50 
Kansas City bran ....... 23.00 17.00@17.50- 


Kansas City brown shorts 26.00 
Kansas City gray shorts... 27.00 
Kansas City red dog .... 24.00 
Philadelphia winter bran. 32.00 
Philadelphia pure bran... 32,00 
Philadelphia spring bran. 31.00 
Philadelphia spr’g midds 34.00 
Philadelphia red dog .... 40.00 
Philadelphia flour midds. 38.00 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 34.00 
Wimter DFAR 2ccccccccses 25.00 


17.50@18.00 
18.50@19.50 
25.00 @ 26.00 
26.00 @ 27.00 
25.00 @ 26.00 
25.00 @ 25.50 
24.00@ 25.00 
33.00 @36.00 
31.00 @ 32.00 
23.00 @ 24.00 
19.75 @ 20.50 


Milwaukee bran ........ 23.00 19.50@20.00 
Milwaukee middlings 26.00 19.50@19.75 


Milwaukee flour midds... 28.00 24.00@25.50 


Milwaukee red dog ...... 31.00 30.00@323.00 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 27.50 17.50@18.50 
Milwaukee old process oil 

MOR] occccccsesveseses 38.50 .....@40.00 
Cottonseed meal ........ 44.00 41.00@46.00 
Badger hominy feed 34.00. - @31.50 
Amerikorn dairy ration.. 43.00 .....@40.50 
Badger stock feed ....... 28.50 .....@26.00 
Reground oat feed ...... 15.00 .....@10.00 


SPECIAL FEEDS 


Brewers’ dried grainst...$..... 
Hominy feed® ........... 38.00 34.50@35.50 
Gluten feed, 100-lbft**... 37.15 .....@33.90 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


$25.00 @ 26.00 


Minneapolia ......ssceces $8.30 $9.10 
PE SetGusereVcoscaves 7.00 9.10 
7 PPP eves 7.50 
> eee 8.90 9.70 
PE é.¢2 ee 6404806 5.70 6.50 
*Boston, ftChicago. **July. 








Flour Prices and Production 


The course of prices for top patents is 
indicated in the following table, showing 
four representative 


average quotations at 
markets, two western and two eastern: 
Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
June 10 ....... $7.15 $6.25 $5.75 
GORG B ccvccees 6.90 6.10 5.50 
"|. eres 7.05 6.20 5.65 
MEOW 8 ncccccces 6.80 6.10 5.60 
P  § Berrerre 6.70 6.05 5.60 
BPO DB ccccess 6.90 6.25 5.85 
We B coccveces 6.70 6.15 5.70 
OM. BD ccccscces 6.55 5.95 5.55 
BBG, Bocce ccccce 6.55 5.95 5.60 
Mov. 1 ....2.00- 6.70 6.10 6.55 
Meh, EB cescccwes 6.80 6.20 6.65 
Bape. 2 nccsccts 6.80 6.05 5.60 
BB BD ccccscecs 6.45 5.55 5.36 
BU & vccccsses 6.55 5.90 5.85 
June 1 ......... 7.00 6.40 6.40 


The following table gives an approximate 
average for quotations on first clears in 
eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

| Peeerere $5.1 -70 
MUO BD svvecscue 5.05 4.60 4.45 
PD saci ces oe 5.05 4.65 4.65 
Bee B. cccceses 5.05 4.70 4.65 
March 1 ....... 6.15 4.80 4.76 
POR. 2 accceces. 5.15 4.80 4.70 
BOM, B ccccccess 5.10 4.70 4.65 
Dh BD secs cease 5.20 4.70 4.55 
Be BE wdacbecss 5.30 4.70 4.65 
Sy B seeietees 5.40 4.80 4.70 
Sept. 1 ...ceeee 5.35 4.60 4.65 
Me B css evese 5.30 4.55 4.60 
SUE DB cccescces 5.30 4.90 4.95 
Teme 2 ccc sccee 5.50 6.15 5.30 


An approximate average quotation for bran 
of all types in both eastern and western 
markets as reported on June 10 was $23.30 
per ton, which compares with the following 
first-of-the-month quotations: 


Dame 2 .cccesee $23.25 Nov. 1........ $33.65 
Be Eh vprvvcsten oe Oh © souseoes 33.45 
April 1 ...cee- 27.96 Sept. 1 ....... 31.95 
March 1 ...... ee Ge ED cecsecte 26.20 
a, BD -weevetes 31.86 July 1 ........ 26.80 
JOR. 8 coccccvcs 31.26 Junel........ 31.80 
Wee. 2 ccovcoce SE.45 Mee Eb ..cwceys 34.70 


The following table shows the percentage 
of output to full capacity reported by three 
important groups of mills: the spring wheat 


mills of the Northwest, the hard winter 
wheat mills of the Kansas-Oklahoma dis- 
trict, and the soft winter wheat mills of the 
Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
WONG BF coccccces 4 54 54 
May 25-31 ....... 42 52 57 
May average .... 42 62 68 
April average ... 40 55 60 
March average .. 44 59 62 
February average. 46 60 66 
January average.. 47 60 57 
December average 42 68 62 
November average 52 63 70 
October average.. 658 70 73 
September av’ge.. 52 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on June 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 157 178 91 147 2 
Boston ...... eos s 1 eee 
Buffalo .....3,367 1,999 783 1,406 121 
Afloat .... 219 16 is TT ose 
Chicago ...10,188 4,331 1,535 1,872 134 
BHRORt cece see 110 Sab oes eee 
Detroit ..... 55 40 110 10 eee 
Duluth ..... 3,117 1,922 138 6,354 100 
Galveston ... 265 Tr eas 42 TT 
Indianapolis. 239 206 28 1 eee 
Kansas City.6,367 648 74 178 17 
Milwaukee... 146 192 133 887 97 
Minneapolis 9,902 175 692 6,744 86 
New Orleans. 335 119 150 25 1 
Newp. News. ... eos 120 eee sue 
New York... 535 58 216 163 16 
Omaha ..... 2,108 394 201 108 6 
Peoria ...... 4 34 2 


1 eee 
Philadelphia. 73 47 114 121 
1 6 











Sioux City... 181 132 8 “_ 
St. Joseph... 624 124 36 8° 2 
St. Louis ... 493 69 17 2 
Toledo .. 188 278 9 3 
Canals ° 139 191 136 oak 
Lakes ...... 333 176 82 
Totals ...39,915 11,878 5,251 18,317 587 
Last year...31,315 5,246 12,220 16,366 1,211 
Decreases: Wheat, 3,196,000 bus; corn, 


410,000; oats, 1,469,000; rye, 432,000; barley, 
170,000, 
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Congress adjourned just as any one 
would have expected who had watched 
its maneuverings since the first Monday 
in last December. The end came in a 
storm of bad temper, and with a legisla- 
tive jam which caught several of the big 
measures and let more trivial ones get 
through. 

As usual, it was the Senate which 
failed to function. The House disposed 
of everything that appeared important 
or necessary, but the Senate failed to 
do its part. The deliberate killing of 
the general deficiency bill of $200,000,000 
very much needed to carry out some 
earlier directions of Congress was the 
last tragedy enacted by the Senate. It 
was killed by a western senator because 
it failed to make provision for a cer- 
tain reclamation project. By the de- 
mise of this bill the Secretary of the 
Treasury is left with authority to pay 
a bonus to World War veterans, but 
without the money to pay it. 

‘'_ he real feature, however, of the 
session was the large volume of talk 
about relief for farmers, especially the 
wheat growers. ‘The country is better 
off that this legislation failed, so long 
as the farmers’ champions were unwill- 
ing to accept anything but the most 
radical of remedies. The MecNary- 
Haugen bill, which kept the business of 
the country in constant turmoil and fear 
for six months, was killed in the House, 
where it was fitting that it should die. 

The farmers may now see the mistake 
of falling in behind rainbow chasers. 
The MeNary-Haugen bill was conceived 
in good faith and brought to Washington 
by a farm leader whose entire efforts 
for years had been devoted to helping 
the farmer in a constructive way. All 
he had in mind was to do something for 
the wheat farmer, but when his bill got 
in the hands of the politicians it was 
loaded down with every variety of farm 
commodity produced anywhere, with a 
view to winning votes. 

This is not saying that the original 
MecNary-Haugen bill was a safe or sane 
piece of legislation, but it possibly could 
have been made the basis of something 
to help the farmer which would not 
have threatened to disrupt all business 
and industry. Its sponsor was willing 
to sit down and talk with the agricultur- 
al leaders in Congress, and would have 
accepted modifications. But it became 
a vote buying bill, and as such it died. 

There were conflicting stories about 
what the President would have done had 
the bill been passed, but he never ex- 
pressed himself as to what he would do. 
The bill was neither aided nor opposed 
by the administration, although the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture was _ re- 
sponsible for the attempt to force it 
through Congress carrying a programme 
for putting the government into practi- 
cally every line of business. To have 
administered such a law the government 
would finally have had to take over 
flour mills, packing houses, railroads, re- 
frigerating plants and everything that 
had to do with marketing or handling of 
the farmers’ products. This was, of 
course, denied, but the truth is that a 
lot of people in this country never ap- 
preciated how dangerous the proposed 
legislation was. 

The Norris-Sinclair bill, which would 
do about everything that communism 
would accomplish, except to nationalize 
the farms, was not so much worse. In 
fact it might be regarded as a better 
bill, because it had. the merit of being 
frankly what it was—a radical bill 
framed by radical men. The farmer 
does not know it, and never will be en- 
tirely happy about it, perhaps, but he is 
far better off in the long run that Con- 
gress gave him as little as it did, be- 
cause mortgage foreclosures are not half 
so heartless as what might ultimately 
happen to the agricultural land owner 


if the government were put into business 
after the fashion of either the McNary- 
Haugen or the Norris-Sinclair bill. 

A mortgage, at its worst, does indi- 
cate at least that the owner of the land 
was able to get a loan from some one 
and that he made use of the money he 
received, for some purpose, But to have 
the government take the land, as in Rus- 
sia, without compensation, is quite a 
different matter. The men who would 
sponsor some of the legislation proposed 
for the farmer at the session of Con- 
gress just adjourned might be expected 
eventually to unmask themselves as 
radicals of the type of those who have 
killed all individual initiative in Russia. 

The railroads escaped without the 
passage of any of the numerous puni- 
tive measures for which a fight was 
made. Section 15a remains on the statute 
books, and the labor board is undis- 
turbed. Just what will happen to this 
legislation when Congress meets again 
no one can say. At that time the elec- 
tion will have been held, and the next 
election will be two years away. Some 
of the senators and representatives who 
were keen to pass certain of these bills 
at the session which ended Saturday will 
not be so eager for action when they re- 
turn to Washington in December. Be- 
sides, the next session will be a short 
one, adjourning by statute on March 4, 
next year. 

The new Congress elected in December 
may be constituted somewhat different- 
ly from the present one, There are likely 
to be 100 new faces in the House, and 
several of the 33 senators who will stand 
for election will not be back again after 
March 4, An upheaval of some kind 
may be expected. It is not even certain 
that the incumbent of the White House 
will be returned. One of his last acts 
before Congress ended its deliberations 
on Saturday made him more friends 
among those who believe in rigid econ- 
omy. This was his veto of the postal 
pay increase bill. 

His position was that the bill provided 
for an extravagant expenditure of 
money. It is significant that Congress, 
which passed the bill overwhelmingly in 
the first place, made no move to over- 
ride the veto, perhaps remembering the 
storm that arose over failure to sustain 
the veto of the bonus bill. The postal 
pay increase added $68,000,000 to the 
running expenses of the government, 
and would have put the Post Office De- 
partment in the red ink as never before. 

With adjournment, most of the sena- 
tors and representatives departed either 
for home or for the two national con- 
ventions. It may be expected that those 
who represent agricultural constituencies 
will come back with some new ideas for 
farm relief next December. Let us hope 
that they bring back nothing quite so 
boldly dangerous as the McNary-Haugen 
bill. 





AUSTRALIA 

MELBouRNE, Victoria, May 5.—Because 
of trade considerations, millers allied 
with the Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Cor- 
poration, Ltd., approached the board of 
management last week and asked that 
the price of wheat for home consumption 
flour for May should be determined im- 
mediately, instead of at the beginning 
of the month. 

The request was acceded to, and the 
board fixed the price at 5s per bu, which, 
compared with the April quota, repre- 
sents an increase of 3d per bu. The 
advance was not unexpected, in view of 
the existing state of the international 
wheat markets, and of the fact that re- 
cent London advances have disclosed 
sales of part cargoes at 47s 3d@48s 6d 
per qr, c.i.f., which, deducting freight 
at, say, 35s per ton, would return ap- 
proximately 4s 10d@4s 11d per bu, f.o.b., 
Melbourne. 








As a result of the increase in the 
charge for wheat, the Victorian Mill- 
owners’ Association has increased the 
price of flour from £11 to £11 12s 6d 
per 2,000 lbs, net, delivered in Melbourne. 

Millers report that sales of flour 
abroad have been extensive, but demands 
lately have been restricted to a few 
ports, principally for Egypt. 


FLOUR MILL AWARD 


In the federal arbitration court the 
president, Mr. Justice Powers, last week 
fixed wages and working conditions for 
members of the Federated Millers’ and 
Mill Employees’ Association. The rates 
of pay are as follows: 

Foremen millers, £5 8s 6d per week; 
shift millers or roller men in charge of 
a shift in mills not exceeding 3,000 lbs 
of flour per hour, £5 1s 6d; exceeding 
3,000 Ibs and not exceeding 5,000, £5 6s 
6d; exceeding 5,000 lbs, £5 10s 6d; mill- 
wrights, fitters and general repairers, 
£5 4s 6d; wheat samples, No. 1 £4 12s 
6d, No. 2 £4 16s 6d; head storemen, £4 
16s 6d; smuttermen, £4 13s 6d; topmen, 
£4 12s 6d; packermen, £4 11s 6d. Other 
rates fixed ranged down to £1 18s for 
first year apprentices. 

Mr. Justice Powers said he found the 
work done in the mills very similar to 
that done in 1920. He did not, there- 
fore, propose to alter the classification 





A CORRECTION 

In the first section of the re- 
port of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, published on 
page 1013 of The Northwestern 
Miller of June 4, appeared two 
tables giving in summary form the 
duties on wheat and wheat flour. 
In the second of these tables, 
showing the duties on flour, a typo- 
graphical error made the heading 
for the columns of equivalents in 
United States duties read “per 
bushel.” The equivalents are, of 
course, in dollars “per barrel.” 











generally. The basic wage would be 
fixed in the final award on the last quar- 
ter’s figures available before the final 
award was made, plus 3s a week. That 
would be in accordance with the estab- 
lished practice of the court. It had been 
agreed by the parties that the figures to 
be acted upon should be the average of 
the five towns in each of the states in 
which the award was to operate. The 
basic wage rate in this territory would 
therefore be fixed on the figures avail- 
able for the March, 1924, quarter, plus 
3s per week usually added, and plus 2s 
Gd per week for loss of time. 

For foremen millers a minimum rate 
of £5 8s 6d per week was a fair one to 
fix. He thought that a foreman miller 
could always obtain what his work was 
worth, and that he ought not to be a 
member of the union. He considered 
that the new classification asked for 
should not be granted, but that the rates 
for skill should be increased by 3s per 
week in classes Nos. 1, 2 and 3. He did 
not propose to grant the claim for the 
extra 24s per week for what was termed 
employees in charge of motor transmit- 
ting power for the plant. 

In the award of March, 1920, he fixed 
the hours of duty at 44 per week. That, 
for shift workers, meant 44 hours, in- 
cluding half an hour for meals. Be- 
fore March, 1920, the hours were nomi- 
nally 48 per week, but the meal half 
hours for shift workers were included 
in the time. When the act was amended 
the standard hours in the industry gener- 
ally were 44 per week. The representa- 
tive of the respondents was asked wheth- 
er he could prove that the industry 
could not be carried on profitably if the 
hours were not increased. Both repre- 
sentatives agreed that that could not be 
proved, but they contended that the ex- 
port would be less, 

The chief justice said he did not think 
the hours should be increased simply to 
increase the profits of the employers, 
and he was not satisfied that the price 
of bread to the public would be re- 
duced if the hours were increased. In 
New South Wales, the only state in 
which the hours were 47 at present, the 
public did not get bread cheaper than 
in Victoria. The New South Wales re- 
spondents asked to be allowed to carry 









on under the state award. There was 
one objection to his granting the appli- 
cation, and that was the existence of 
interstate competition in the flour mijj- 
ing industry. It was desirable that |] 
the mills should compete on equal terins, 
and that would not be so if he did not 
include the New South Wales respond- 
ents in the award, which he therefore 
proposed to do. 


CORN POOLS 


With the approval of the Labor voy- 
ernment in Queensland, a second corn 
pool is to be created, to handle what js 
expected to be a record crop in the 
southern ‘and central divisions of the 
state. The scheme involves a guarinty 
by the state government to the Commion- 
wealth Bank up to £150,000 to enabl. an 
advance of 2s per bu to be made to 
farmers immediately upon the deli\«ry 
of their grain. . 


ENDING THE WHEAT POOLS 


Leaving out Western Australia, wire 
the harvests were comparatively si:.ll, 


and, therefore, the quantities of gy .in 
handled limited, Victoria is the «ily 
state which showed a profit on the 0} ra- 
tions under the various wheat pools. “he 


success of the Victorian pools is at- 
tributed to the rigid economy which . as 
insisted upon by those in charge ot |e 
operations. Another reason was thi! as 
soon as the mouse plague developed, he 
whole of the railway resources of ‘/ie 
state were placed at the disposal of ‘he 
wheat board, with the result that ‘he 
grain stored at country stations vas 
shipped to the seaboard, and t}«re 
cleaned and secured from further i). «s- 
tation. 

Legislation is to be introduced ato 
the Victorian Parliament at an erly 
date to bring the pools to a close. ‘his 
will fix a date after which no cl:ims 
arising out of the pools will be recog- 
nized. Cuartes J. Marries. 


MILLING PAPER CELEBRATES 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


Milling, the British trade journal }))- 
lished at Liverpool, has brought ou! in 
celebration of the British Empire | xhi- 
bition at Wembley a special number of 
150 pages. It is an ornamental and ¢:re- 
fully edited production, designed to rep- 
resent the progress of the flour milling 
and allied industries in their relation to 
the industrial and commercial develop- 
ment of the empire as shown in the great 
Wembley fair. 

The special cover design and several 
of the illustrations are in colors, «nd 
the contents include a large number of 
halftone engravings printed in s«pia. 
There is an excellent colored frontis)iece 
reproduced from a painting in the co! |ec- 
tion of Sir William Edgar Nicholls. ‘(he 
edition is liberally patronized by acd\er- 
tisers. 

Fraternal greetings are extend! to 
visitors from oversea by Robert Hutch- 
inson, president of the National Ass«ia- 
tion of British and Irish Millers. ‘lire 
is an illustrated article giving a gencral 
description of the Wembley exhili! ion, 
and the matter making up most of the 





remainder of the edition is concerned 
with the flour and wheat trade of the 
various political and geographical ‘its 


in the empire. 





GREEK MARKET IMPROVES 
FOLLOWING PLEBISCi TE 


Since the plebiscite, according ‘) 4 
report received by the Departmen: of 
Commerce, conditions in the Greek | our 
market have improved greatly. | is 
now estimated that the stocks of Ai -ti- 
can flour in Greece cannot exceed | 50,- 
000 to 200,000 bags, with prospect. of 
early disposal ‘ e estim:ted 
stock of wheat held by the govern: «nt 
is said to be practically exhauste: at 
present. The greater part of the re «nt 
activity has been devoted to the dis) \s@! 
of stocks on hand, but it is expe ‘ed 
that importing will soon be resumed 1d 
that-the dullness which has prevaile: in 
these markets for some time will di-\p- 
pear. The situation between the mil «rs 
and importers is also stated to have 
come far less acute with the renewed ¢- 
tivity, resulting from the prevalent s}) rit 
of optimism which has followed ‘he 
plebiscite. 
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ENGLAND 

Lonvon, May 21.—Quite a number of 
traders report an improvement in busi- 
ness during the past week, but few claim 
that they have been able to make the 
present mills’ price; in fact a sixpence 
advance from the low prices of a month 
ago is all that has been really estab- 
lished. Prices then were 32s 6d, which 
brings the selling value of export Cana- 
dian patents to about 33s, c.i.f., while 
the mils, without exception, are asking 
338s 9(@34s for June seaboard, which 
is too wide a margin to bridge for the 
momeiit. With wheat prices very firm, 
and tiie probability that home millers 
will b- using more Plate wheat in their 
mixture, the demand for strong flour 


may ‘mprove, when the present mill 


prices will no doubt be reached. 

Canidian top patents are offered at 
35s 9:'\@36s 9d, but for the moment the 
demaid for these flours seems to have 
eased off. Arrivals of American and 
Canadian flour have been heavier this 
week. and no doubt this restricts the im- 
medi:te demand for fresh business. 

Australian flour continues to suffer 
from the heavy arrivals of the past, and 
any parcels near at hand can be pur- 
chased at much less than shippers are 
prepared to accept, as they hold firmly 
at Sis, cif., but shipping or shipped 
parcels are not worth more than 33s, 
while near at hand lots, owned by needy 
sellers, could be purchased at even less 
money. The spot value is 35s for or- 
dinary marks, with 35s 6d, ex-store, for 
the best. 

Minneapolis low grade is reported as 
firmly held at 27s, c.i.f. Plate low grades 
are still offered at 23s 94@24s 6d, with 
but little doing. It is reported that 
bids of 23s 9d for the best have been 
refused. 

The official price for London milled 
Straight run flour is unchanged at 38s, 
delivered, and it is reported that there 
are signs of an agreement among millers 
to stop the extreme cutting that has 
been so prevalent, but nevertheless the 
official price is still quite a nominal quo- 
tation. Trade papers here quote the 
actual taking price as being 36s 6d, de- 
livered, which would be about equal to 
32s (id, cif. and it is more than prob- 
able that buyers of round lots for quick 
delivery could purchase at less than 
these figures. 

Arrivals of flour have been heavy. The 
quantities, given in sacks of 280 lbs 
each, are: from the United States, At- 
lantic, 4,049; Canada, Atlantic, 21,400; 
Australia, 5,600; Argentina, 2,165; Con- 
tinent, 118, 

There has been quite a change in the 
Wheat inarket during the week, and a 
very distinct advance’ has been realized 
for all descriptions, particularly Mani- 
tobas. No. 1 northern Manitoba, ar- 
rived, has been sold at 45s 4%4d, while 
afloat, steamer named, realized 45s 3d. 
April-May, May-June and June-July are 
all held for 45s 6d, after 45s 444d had 
been paid for all these positions. Aus- 
tralian wheat on passage by named 
Stec\ner has sold at 47s 6d@48s. April- 
May is held for 47s 9d, but May-June 
would come at 3d less. Choice white 
Karachi for May and the first half of 
June has been sold at 46s 6d, and May- 
June at 46s, sellers now asking 46s 3d. 
Rosafe, 63%-Ib, first half May, sold at 
43s 9d, while named steamer, expected 
to load June 4, made 44s 444d. Baruso, 
9,21, for May shipment sold at 43s 
Yd, while a cargo, early May bill of 
lading, realized 475 714d. 

With the advent of real summer 
Weather there are signs of weakness in 
mill offals, although there is no pro- 
nounced decline yet. London made mid- 
dlings are offered at £8 10s, ex-mill, 


which is 5s per ton down on the week. 
Bran is generally quoted at £7 10s, but 
it is considered that at least 2s 6d per 
ton less would be accepted if a buyer 
was found bold enough to bid. Plate 
pollards, perhaps on account of there 
being a more speculative market, are 
firmer, with passage parcels offering at 
£6 15s, April-May at £6 13s 9d, May- 
June at £6 12s 6d, July at £6 8s 9d, and 
August at £6 2s 6d. Fancy Plate mid- 
dlings afloat are offered at £8 5s, with 
May-July at £8 2s 6d. Plate bran is 
unchanged at £6, c.i.f. 

The linseed market has been steady, 
although buyers show but little interest. 
Calcutta offers afloat at £19 15s, April- 
May £19 12s 6d, and May-June £19 8s 
9d. Bombay, April-May, offers at £20 
5s. Plate is slightly easier, with sellers, 
April-July, at £17 17s 6d. 

Cottonseed from Bombay quiet, with 
April-May nominal at £10. Egyptian 
(black) is offered at £13 13s 9d for May 
shipment. 

Again there is nothing of interest to 
report in oatmeal, unless it is the fact 
that there is no business, American and 
Canadian prices are firmly held at shill- 
ings above the market here, even if there 
was any demand, and many traders who 
are out of stock are turning to other 
commodities. The demand for some de- 
scriptions of special Scotch meals is still 
fair. London millers are reported as 
being ready to accept £15 10s, ex-mill, 
for good-sized lots, and are undoubtedly 
doing the bulk of the trade. 


NOTES 


A. B. Spence, of Fennell, Spence & 
Co., Liverpool, was in London a few 
days this week. He reports an active 
market for feedingstuffs, but a very 
poor demand for flour. 


E. W. Decker, president Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis, arrived in 
London last week after an extensive tour 
of the Continent, accompanied by his 
wife and two daughters. They will sail 
for home on May 24. 


J. W. Daniels, of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, is at present 
in London accompanied by his wife. 
During their stay on this side they have 
visited several European countries, and 
recently spent a week in the lake dis- 
trict of England, They will sail for 
home on May 24. 





Foreign Wheat Market 

Liverroot, May 21.—The feature of 
the foreign wheat market during the 
past week was the enormous reduction in 
the visible supply in America and Can- 
ada. During April the decrease was 
roughly 43,000,000 bus. This, naturally, 
has had its effect on markets, and prices 
on the week are unchanged to Is per qr 
higher. This advance might have been 
more, but for the fact that the demand 
for wheat is quiet. 

The Continent is slow to make fresh 
purchases, but is still getting good sup- 
plies from oversea. It is not surprising 
that the continental demand should run 
smaller, for large quantities have been 
lately received, and the leading buyers 
in France have had some difficulty in 
financing recent purchases, owing to the 
fall in the value of the franc. 

Recent prices in Liverpool are 43s 
104%d@44s 744d per 480 lbs, c.i.f., for 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, according to 
position; No. 2 Manitoba, May shipment, 
43s T4ed. Rosario wheat, arrived, 6314- 
lb, 44s 6d. Australian offers at about 
47s 6d, c.i.f. 

The option market shows gains of 
roughly 14%@1%d per 100 lbs, latest 
prices being: May, 9s %d; July, 9s 144d; 
October, 9s 14d. 

Demand for flour, both imported and 


home milled, is very quiet. In fact there 
is hardly any call for either spot or ship- 
ment parcels. Shippers are a bit dearer 
for Manitoba, but without leading to 
any fresh business. 

Demand for mill offals is not quite so 
good, and sellers are more inclined to 
meet buyers. Linseed cakes have met 
with more inquiry. American crushers 
are holding for firm prices, their quota- 
tions being £10 3s 9d, June to Septem- 
ber shipment, but a secondhand seller 
came out at £9 15s, June, and £9 17s 6d, 
July-August, and all offers were quickly 
absorbed. A special feature of the mar- 
ket has been a sale of 1,500 tons of Rus- 
sian linseed cake (37 per cent oil and 
albuminoids combined) at £9 10s for 
May-June in bags, and £9 5s in bulk. A 
cargo of 4,000 to 5,000 tons was offered 
from the same source, but the best bid 
obtainable was £9 in bulk, so ultimately 
it was taken by the Continent at a 
higher figure. Argentine cakes are 
sparsely offered, but a bid of £10 10s 
was received for 200 tons, May-June 
shipment, seller making a counter offer 
of £10 15s. 


SCOTLAND 

Guiascow, May 21.—There have been 
heavy arrivals of Australian flour at the 
Clyde. Two steamers from this source 
of supply are now discharging about 
100,000 sacks, and also a large quantity 
of wheat. The home millers find Aus- 
tralian wheat very useful in enabling 
them to make freer use of the softer Ar- 
gentine wheat. Flour demand continues 
very poor, but despite the Australian 
supply which has arrived the total stocks 
available are small. Prices are a bit 
firmer. This is a good thing for home 
millers, who are not now enjoying the 
high level of prices for offals which 
ruled until a few weeks ago. 

Quoted on the c.i.f. basis, the current 
values for flour are as follows: home 
milled, 35s, 38s and 31s, according to 
grade; imported Manitobas, top grade 
34@85s per 280 lbs, export patent 
grades 32s 6d and 33s; American win- 
ters, 34s; Canadian winters, 34s; Pa- 
cific, 31s 9d; Australian, 33s for May 
shipment. 

Oatmeal shows little change. Canadian 
has advanced slightly, but there is no 
change in the value of the home article 
and the market continues lifeless. There 
is no great ey! of oats being of- 
fered, and but for the release of parcels 
which had been intended for seed there 
might have been an apparent shortage, 
but with a slack demand prevailing, no 
fears are entertained of scarcity. 

Of both ordinary cut and flake oatmeal 
there is still a fair quantity of imported 
products arriving, mainly from Canada. 
For the latter the favorable margin in 
price amounts to about 10s per sack. 
Merchants state that the difference is 
not proving much of an inducement to 
consumers to make freer use of the Ca- 
nadian product, but it is a temptation to 
millers to buy it to mix with the home 
article, a practice which the home farm- 
ers resent very strongly, as it not only 
lessens the demand by millers for home 
oats but, they contend, prejudices Scot- 
tish oatmeal in the eyes (or should one 
say the mouths) of consumers, 


IRELAND 

Be.rast, May 19.—The majority of 
flour importers, north and south, report 
very little fresh business for shipment, 
it evidently being practically impossible 
to get bakers and consumers to speculate 
in flour ahead. There has been some 
business on spot, bakers and merchants 
apparently being able to secure all they 
want, also at a price actually below the 


replacing price of the flour for May- 
June shipment. This applies particular- 
ly to Belfast and the north of Ireland, 
where shipments do not seem quite equal 
to requirements. 

In Dublin, good, short Manitoba pat- 
ents have been sold on spot on the basis 
of 35s 6d, net, c.i.f. In Belfast, as low 
as 35s, net, c.i.f., has been taken by im- 
porters and resellers of a short patent. 
It is possible to buy export patent at 
equal to 32s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin. 

Minneapolis flours have been. fairly 
stiff in price as compared with Mani- 
tobas on spot, as importers are not in- 
clined to take less than 35s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast. Minneapolis flour could be 
bought from two sources for May-June 
shipment from the seaboard, under 35s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, but business was im- 
possible. American soft winter wheat 
flours are still out of the market al- 
though it would have been possible to 
buy export soft patents on the basis of 
36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, for 
June seaboard shipment. 

Home mills are also asking this price 
up to 37s, with delivery as required. De- 
mand is quiet and not equal to the out- 
put. Millers are very keen for business, 
and would probably accept lower prices 
to effect sales. 

Australian flour has been offered at 
around 34s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
subject to freight room being available. 
Resellers of this flour are understood to 
be offering at 34s, f.o.b., Liverpool. 

Shipments of flour to Belfast for the 
week ending May 10 were 10,000 sacks, 
against 3,000 the previous week, bringing 
the total since Aug. 1, 1923, to 210,000 
sacks. Arrivals were 15,000 sacks. The 
week’s shipments to Dublin were 10,000 
sacks, against 3,000 the previous week, 
making the total since Aug. 1, 1923, 171,- 
000 sacks. Arrivals in the port of Dub- 
lin during the same week were 21,500 
sacks. 

The market for oatmeal is rather er- 
ratic, but medium meals are very cheap 
both on spot and for shipment. As an 
instance, fine cut meal has been bought 
for June-July shipment from America 
at 36s per 280 lbs, net, c.if., Belfast, 
and a similar price Dublin. Demand, 
however, is poor, and holders show anx- 
iety to rid themselves of some of their 
holdings, irrespective of cost. The call 
for flake oatmeal has been fairly good, 
and there has not been anything like the 
cutting experienced for the medium va- 
rieties. 

Home millers want equal to 44@45s 
per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
but American and Canadian can be se- 
cured on spot at 40s, net, c.i.f., either 
port, in cotton bags. It was possible to 
buy some Canadian flake for May ship- 
ment at 39s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
about the same price Dublin. A good 
deal of the meal being sold at present 
is in packages. 

Some offers of good broad white bran, 
English made, in limited quantities, at 
£11 10s per ton, were received, and 
there have also been offers of a foreign 
broad bran at about £11, full landed 
terms, Belfast or Dublin, but so far 
there have been no dealings, although the 
price seemed a very fair one in com- 
parison with home made white, for 
which £11 per ton is being asked and 
paid both in the north and south of Ire- 
land. Home millers report a good de- 
mand, and the supply not equal to re- 
quirements. 

Feedingstuffs are very strong. North- 
ern millers are getting £13 per ton, full 
delivered terms, for flaked corn, and 
south of Ireland millers £1 more. Lin- 
seed cakes are dull, without much change 
in price. Foreign cake for prompt de- 
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livery is quoted at about £10 10s, Bel- 
fast, and £11, net, c.i.f., Dublin, on spot 
or near at hand. Although there are no 
lower quotations to hand than about 
£10 per ton, net, ci.f., either port, for 
July-August shipment from the seaboard, 
yet there is a weak tone, and it is antici- 
pated that less than this price would be 
accepted for the forward positions indi- 
cated. Decorticated cotton cakes are 
firm, without any change in price. Local 
millers are doing most of the trade, and 
are accepting £14 per ton, f.o.r., Bel- 
fast, for a meal of moderate analysis, 
and £15, f.o.r., Dublin. 

American cake, one particular brand, 
is offering at about £13 per ton, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, but the quantity 
imported compared with the amount used 
in Ireland is so small that foreign cake 
hardly enters into serious competition 
with local millers. 


HOLLAND 

AmsrerpAmM, May 19.—The flour mar- 
ket during the past week was under the 
influence of pressing offers of various 
holders who have been saddled with re- 
cent arrivals. Most of this flour was 
originally destined for transshipment 
to the Rhine provinces, but it seems that 
several of the buyers in the markets con- 
cerned were unable to obtain the foreign 
exchange required to release the docu- 
ments. 

Although from time to time German 
buyers have experienced difficulties in 
the past to effect payment, it would seem 
that since the stabilization of the mark 
such difficulties have increased, and va- 
rious Holland firms doing business in 
Germany are said to confine themselves 
to an exclusive class of buyers, in order 
to avoid loss. 

Some public sales have been held to 
dispose of a part of the arrivals left in 
importers’ hands, but whether for the 
importers’ own account or for the ship- 
pers remains an open question. In eith- 
er case the prices realized mean a fairly 
heavy loss, as invariably happens when 
goods are sold in this forced way, and 
particularly in this instance, where the 
quality of the flour is in many cases in- 
ferior to that generally wanted in this 
market. 

That the direct business suffered un- 
der these circumstances can be well un- 
derstood, for although in various in- 
stances the fiour, in respect to quality, 
did not interest the Holland dealer 
much, the poor prices realized did not 
fail to have a depressing effect where 
the offerings of better qualities for fu- 
ture shipment were concerned, 

When compared with the actual basis 
of the market, the prices obtained by 
these public sales were fully 10 per cent 
below the local parity, and in a few in- 
stances, where there were qualities unfit 
for this market in a general way, the 
difference was larger still. 

Home milled flour remains at previous 
prices, which means a basis of 15.75@16 
florins per 100 kilos (220 lbs), delivered 
on car or lighter here. 

There are some offers of American 
hard wheat patent flour in the market 
on a basis of 16.25 florins per 220 Ibs, 
May shipment, but the brands offered do 
not meet with much appreciation of late 
and the better liked ones are held at 
16.25@17 florins, but this price does not 
draw buyers. Hard wheat straight flour 
is offering at 15@16 florins, which means 
a wide margin, but the brands are well 
liked. The prices asked, however, are 
considered too dear, compared with home 
milled flour, which is kept up to standard 
and proves a very good baking flour, 
requiring little, if any, blending. 

With the warmer weather now prevail- 
ing, demand for flour will no doubt be- 
come smaller, so that importers will not 
show much anxiety to replenish stocks, 
which at present are on a normal basis. 
When the present unsold arrivals have 
been cleared off, trading should improve, 
as the stocks of flour suitable for this 
market and in-best demand are compara- 
tively small. 





Of the 16,497 gallons of malt bever- 
ages exported from the United States 
during March, 1924, 14,982 were in the 
form of malt sirup and extract for use 
in baking, brewing, candy making, and 
in medicine. Of this amount 10,174 gal- 
lons were exported from Michigan. 
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FOREIGN FLOUR AND WHEAT DUTIES 


(Continued from page 1113.) 


The great wave of protectionist senti- 
ment which has swept the world since the 
war has touched even this stronghold of 
free trade. But in England the post- 
war protectionist movement has been 
confined mainly to the safeguarding of 
the so-called “key industries” and to the 
extension of the policy of empire pref- 
erence, 

In the latter part of January, 1922, 
the prime minister appointed a commit- 
tee (consisting of Sir William J. Ashley, 
Professor W. G. S. Adams, and Profes- 
sor D. H. MacGregor) to inquire into 
the methods which have been adopted in 
other countries during the last 50 years 
to increase the prosperity of agriculture, 
and to advise as to the methods by which 
these results could be obtained in Great 
Britain. While a large part of their re- 
port was taken up with such questions 
as credit, railroad rates, and agricul- 
tural publicity, their proposal of import 
duties on certain agricultural products 
was of particular significance. 

Recommendations were made for im- 
port duties on barley and hops, with 
preference of one third to imports from 
the empire, and an embargo on the im- 
portation of potatoes, partly to protect 
the home producer and partly to keep 
out diseased potatoes. It recommended 
that no duty be put on flour or wheat 
imports, but in order to increase the 
supply of wheat offal for the use of 
poultry and dairy industries, recom- 
mended that all importers of wheat flour 
be required to import wheat offal in the 
ratio of 25 per cent offal for 75 per cent 
flour. The idea seemed to be that the 
price of wheat offal could be lowered 
without raising the price of wheat. 

Despite the opinion of this distin- 

ished committee, it is likely to be a 
ar call to agricultural protection in 
England. ‘The conviction that England’s 
commercial supremacy is bound up with 
the free entry of raw materials and food- 
stuffs seems definitely established in the 
minds of the majority of the English 
people. Even during the election pre- 
cipitated at the close of 1923 on the 
clear issue of a protective tariff, Prime 
Minister Baldwin definitely declared that 
his programme did not contemplate a 
duty “on bread or meat.” The English 
voters decided definitely against any ex- 
tension of the tariff. 

Since the war the exports of both 
American wheat and wheat flour to 
England have increased in absolute quan- 
tity, although their relative importance 
has fallen ‘off slightly. Wheat exports 
aggregated 77,000,000 bus in 1920, 64,- 
000,000 in 1921, 38,000,000 in 1922, and 
16,500,000 bus in 1923, which represented 
37, 23, 23 and 17 per cent, respectively, 
of the total American exports for each 
of these years. A similar situation exists 
in wheat flour, except that the decline 
from the high water mark of the war has 
been more rapid, and in 1922 and 1923 
exports to the United Kingdom were ap- 
proximately 1,229,000 and 1,641,000 bbls, 
respectively, or actually less than be- 
fore the war. 


CANADA 


Before the war, Canada levied 12c a 
bu on wheat imports and 50c a bbl on 
flour, with preference to British products 
of one third on wheat and two fifths the 
duty on flour. In 1917 the Canadian 
tariff was amended so that those coun- 
tries which admitted Canadian wheat and 
flour free of duty were granted free ad- 
mission for their wheat and flour, For a 
time the United States came under this 
exemption, but with the passage of the 
American emergency tariff in May, 1921, 
carrying duties on wheat and flour, 
American wheat and flour became once 
more subject to duty in Canada. As 
most shipments into Canada are in bond 
for re-export, this has had almost no 
effect on the actual current of the Amer- 
ican export trade. In 1922 the United 
States shipped to Canada 30,000,000 
bus of wheat, or about 18 per cent of the 
total wheat exports. Canadian import 
figures, however, show that during the 
same period Canada imported from the 
United States only a few hundred thou- 
sand bushels for home consumption. 

As Canada is an exporter of wheat 
and flour, any tariffs she may levy on 


these products have almost no effect on 
the current of American export trade in 
these foodstuffs. It-may affect a few 
manufacturers of flour specialties, or the 
local trade of farmers or millers living 
near the international boundary, or make 
necessary the bonding of shipments made 
through Canada, but in its larger aspects 
the American export trade in wheat and 
flour is hardly affected by the Canadian 
tariff policy. 
MEXICO 

Before the war, Mexico levied 3 pesos 
per 100 kilos on wheat and 10 pesos per 
100 kilos on flour. Taking the peso at 
its par value of approximately 50c, and 
including the general 12 per cent surtax, 
these duties were equivalent to about 46c 
a bu on wheat and $4.99 a bbl on flour. 

Since the war, Mexican duties have 
been changed several times. In 1920 
wheat was admitted free of duty and 
flour paid 5 pesos per 100 kilos. In 
June, 1921, the flour duty was raised to 
10 pesos, in September of the same year 
was lowered again to 5 pesos, and in 
February, 1923, was raised to 8 pesos. 
In the meantime, in June, 1922, a duty 
of 4 pesos was laid on wheat. The duties 
quoted are all subject to a surtax of 12 
per cent. The present duties (March, 
1924) are equivalent to 67c per bu on 
wheat and $4.32 per bbl on flour, 

The advance in the flour duty in Feb- 
ruary, 1923, was induced principally by 
the pressure of the millers and wheat 
growers, who had demanded 10 pesos 
duty on flour or the restoration of duty 
free wheat. There is not nearly so 
strong an agitation for a wheat duty 
as there is for one on flour. 

Wheat shipments to Mexico before the 
war constituted about 2 per cent of the 
total American wheat exports. During 
the war there were almost none. Since 
1921 the amount of wheat exports has 
been about the same as before the war. 
Exports of American flour to Mexico 
were very small before the war, but 
they have increased considerably since 
then and now represent between 2 and 3 
per cent of the total flour exports from 
the United States. 


CUBA 


Since before the war the general duty 
on wheat in Cuba has been 60c per 100 
kilos, or 16.3c a bu, and on wheat flour 
$1.30 per 100 kilos, or $1.14 a bbl. These 
rates apply to all countries except the 
United States, which enjoys a 30 per 
cent reduction, making the duty on 
American wheat 11.5c a bu and on 
American flour 79.5¢ a bbl. 

The favored place of the United 
States shippers in the Cuban flour trade 
is considerably strengthened by the reci- 
procity treaty of 1903, and there is no 
reason to expect a termination of this 
treaty. Sharp competition might other- 
wise be expected from Argentina and 
Canada, which have been cutting into 
the West Indian and Latin American 
markets during the last 10 years, While 
the volume of Canadian flour shipped to 
Cuba is still a fraction of the quantit 
shipped from the United States, consid- 
erable apprehension has been expressed 
over the increasing prominence of Cana- 
dian flour in the Cuban market during 
the past year or two. 

Neither before nor since the war has 
Cuba been a purchaser of any quantity 
of wheat from the United States. Pre- 
war exports averaged 2,000 bus a year, 
and in 1922 wheat shipments totaled but 
17,000 bus. In flour, American exporters 
supply the greater part of the Cuban 
demand, and Cuba stands near the top 
among the markets for American flour. 
In the pre-war period an average of 
856,000 bbls a year were sold to Cuba, 
an amount exceeded only by shipments 
to the United Kingdom and China. In 
the past three years the amount of flour 
exports from the United States to Cuba 
has increased slightly, and she has stood 
fourth each year among the foreign cus- 
tomers for American flour. 


BRAZIL 
From 1904 to 1922 American flour 
was admitted into Brazil, among a num- 
ber of products of American origin, at 
reductions below the duties applying to 
imports from foreign countries gener- 
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ally. This preferential treatment was 
renewed each year as a voluntary act of 
the Brazilian government, in recogni- 
tion of the favorable American {rif 
treatment of the leading Brazilian ex- 
port products—coffee. and hides having 
been admitted free of duty in the Unit- 
ed States for some years. The prefer- 
ence on flour was 20 per cent of the 
duty until 1911, when it was advanced to 
30 per cent. In the extension of cer- 
tain preferences to Belgium in 1920, 
wheat flour was not included. 

In order to bring its practices into 
harmony with the policy, embodic:! in 
the new tariff act of 1922, of offcring 
and expecting equality of treatment in 
tariff matters, the United States dic not 
request the renewal of this prefercnce 
in 1923. Since that date American ‘our 
has therefore, until recently, been ay- 
ing the same duties as those appli | to 
flour from other sources. 

In March, 1920, the Brazilian in) ort 
duty on wheat and flour was reduce: by 
40 per cent and the government au: \or- 
ized to procure foodstuffs abroad, i. an 
effort to reduce the prevailing high -ost 
of living. 

There have been no large wheat ex- 
ports from the United States to B wil 
in recent years, the Brazilian req, ire- 
ments for foreign wheat being sup) ied 
almost entirely from the neighb« ing 
country of Argentina. Shipment. of 
wheat flour to Brazil amounted be ore 
the war to about 5 per cent of the | tal 
American exports. In 1920 the quai. ity 
was somewhat greater than before the 
war, but in 1921 and 1922 the shipn: its 
fell somewhat below pre-war figi. es, 
The quantity of flour shipped du: ing 
1923 was slightly larger than du:ing 
1922. Brazil has been an unimpor' int 
market for American flour in re: nt 
years, with the increasing ability of \r- 
gentina to supply the Brazilian mar ct, 
in which she is materially favored by 
proximity and lower freight rates. 


CHINA AND HONGKONG 


Since prior to the war, China has d- 
mitted wheat and wheat flour fre of 
import duty. The Chinese tariff cai: be 
modified only by the consent of the 
treaty powers, and while a revision of 
the present duties from the presen! 5 
per cent to a 7% per cent level may be 
undertaken before long, in accord: ice 
with the agreement at the Washin,ton 
Conference, there is little reason to ex- 
pect any change with regard to the })res- 
ent policy of admitting wheat and flour 
free of duty. 

Hongkong, the British crown co ony 
off the coast of South China, is a | ree 
port, admitting cereals as well as o! lier 
foreign products without duty. On y a 
very minor part of the shipment. to 
Hongkong, however, are consumed on 
that island, the greater part being tr \ns- 
shipped by local steamers to the va: ous 
ports of South China. Shipment of 
wheat and flour indicated in the A) cri- 
can export records as bound for I! ng- 
kong may therefore properly be cv sid- 
ered as part of the purchases for C!) ese 
consumption. 

Before the war the exports of \ icat 
both to China and to Hongkong vere 
negligible. Since 1921 Chinese pure ses 
of wheat have been considerable ai‘! on 
the increase, amounting to 1,200,0() bus 
in 1921, 1,600,000 in 1922, and 6,5: °,()00 
in 1923. During this last year abou 6% 
per cent of the total American ex orts 
of wheat went to China. 

Since before the war, China and | 
kong have been prominent amon, the 
markets for American flour, taking over 
1,000,000 bbls a year and ranking s ‘ond 
to the United Kingdom among f: «ign 
purchasers of American flour. Th: »ur- 
chases for China and Hongkong hav: ee” 
increasing steadily since 1920, am int- 
ing to over 800,000 bbls in 1921, | 
000 in 1922, and rising to the huge t@! 
of 3,500,000 in 1923. China (inc!) ing 
Hongkong) stood out as by far tlie 
largest market for the export surp! 0! 
American flour during the last year. |\ 
country buying 21% per cent of the ‘+! 
quantity shipped out of the U: «( 
States. 


mg- 


JAPAN 

The Japanese duties on wheat 
wheat flour have stood practica!ly 

changed since the pre-war period. | 

amount to 77 sen per 100 kin (132 | ) 

of wheat, equivalent to about 17.5¢ ;T 
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bu, and 1.85 yen per 100 kin for flour, 
or about $1.30 a bbl. The spread be- 
tween the duties on wheat and flour af- 
fords measurable protection to the 
jocal milling industry. On the basis of 
pre-war prices, the wheat duty was 
equivalent to 18 per cent ad valorem on 
wheat and to 29 per cent ad valorem on 
flour. On the basis of more recent prices, 
Japanese duties represent a somewhat 
lower portion of the value, but with ap- 
proximately the same margin of ad- 
vantage. 

The growing of wheat is secondary to 
that of rice in the agriculture of Japan, 
and since there is considerable develop- 
ment of milling facilities, Japan has 
been primarily a market for wheat rath- 
er than for flour. 

The annual shipments of wheat to 
Japan before the war averaged about 
9,400.00 bus, somewhat over 4 per cent 
of the total American wheat exports. 
Following very small purchases in 1920, 
the annual shipments in the three years 
since have ranged from 7,500,000 to 
8,500,000 bus, the quantity shipped dur- 
ing 1923 representing 8% per cent of the 
total wheat exports from the United 
State 

The annual shipments of flour to Japan 
during the period just before the war 
avernged over 600,000 bbls. Since the 
war the purchases for Japan’s account 
have not been up to the pre-war level, 
being 380,000 bbls in 1921, 346,000 in 
192°, and 258,000 in 1923. There has 
been considerable agitation for freer im- 
portation of wheat into Japan, and 
when the duty on wheat, as on a good 
many other articles of necessity, was 
waived in 1923 following the earthquake, 
it was strongly urged that wheat be 
continued on the free list indefinitely. 
The pressure of agricultural interests in 
the other direction appears to have been 
more effective, however, and the duty on 
wheat was restored in late February, 
1921, fully a month before the expira- 
tion of the duty free period on the other 
commodities. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

The duty on foreign wheat in the 
Philippines since before the war has 
been 25c per 100 kilos, or 7c a bu, and 
on wheat flour 47c per 100 kilos, or 42c 
a bbl. Direct shipments from the Unit- 
ed States pay no duty, in return for 
similar treatment of Philippine products 
in the United States. This naturally 
places American exporters in an ad- 
vantageous position to supply the Philip- 
pine market against competition from 
Australia and other wheat and flour ex- 
porters. American exporters supply the 
greater part of Philippine flour imports. 
The islands import very little wheat. 





FLOUR MARKET IN GERMANY 

\ccording to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce, the German 
merchant millers’ association complains 
that rye and wheat mills in Germany are 
in serious difficulties because of foreign 
flour competition from the United States 
and Argentina. The crisis in the German 
milling industry is, however, more direct- 
ly aseribable to the overbuying of French 
and other foreign flour by German deal- 
ers prior to the advance in the franc. 
These purchases, which were largely 
Speculative, are being widely repudiated 
on delivery, and the flour is being resold 
in German and adjacent markets at 
prices well below the production cost of 
German mills, 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Sept. 1 
> April 30, 1923-24 and 1922-23, via United 
“tates and Canadian seaboard ports, as re- 
ported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 


1923-24 
18,026,986 


a6 oes ee 1922-23 
Rited States ........ 9,810,503 
{ ited Kingdom— 


ia U. 8. ports...... 99,429,696 107,611,450 


Via Canadian Ports.. 36,816,718 30,167,053 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8. ports...... 1,012,424 3,943,371 

‘ia Canadian ports.. 44,282,272 19,905,135 








Total: ‘ cassincedvalces 199,568,096 171,437,512 
é WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
. To— 1923-24 1922-23 
bh States ........ 149,603 364,404 
nited Kingdom— 
ve U. S. ports...... 1,306,280 1,395,240 
ia Canadian ports.. 1,647,416 2,132,789 
Other countries— 
M.. U. 8. ports...... 2,992,913 2,127,363 
ia Canadian ports.. 2,694,758 2,067,943 
Totele svaseckasivwds 8,790,970 8,087,739 
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MILL DO 

When June’s dew-inviting evenings soft- 
ly fold their mellow veilings 

Over the landscape, painting treetops 
with a halo full of gold; 

When the old mill’s rumbling, creaking, 
closes down its plaint of ailings 

And the tired miller, dusty, seeks his 
family’s friendly fold; 


When the evening’s shadows gather and 
the crickets’ noisy chorus 

Here and there begins to weaken as 
they’re dropping off to rest, 

While retreating, timid light rays trickle 
through the leaf-banks porous 

And the song birds cuddle closely in a 
down upholstered nest; 


Would you, for a paltry dollar, rip this 
God made scene asunder, 

Tearing all its wondrous magic 
shreds of grating sound; 

Would you start the old mill rolling with 
its frightening voice of thunder, 

Just because a little profit from its mo- 
tion could be ground? 


into 


As you love your children’s features, 
smiling through their slumbering hour, 

And would even shed your life blood 
to defend this precious right; 

Do not open up the race-gates and re- 
lease the pent up power! 

God intended His creation should enjoy 
this peace at night. 

A. W. E. 


” - 


“Are you sure these field glasses are 
high power?” asked the lady potential 
customer. 

“Madam,” replied the ambitious sales- 
man, “when you use these glasses any- 
thing less than 10 miles away looks like 
it’s behind you.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
. * 


JOURNALISTIC PORTRAITS 


The Home Team’s New Pitcher as You 
Picture Him After Reading Accounts 
in the Sport Pages 

He has all the stuff ever claimed for 
Amos Rusie, Rube Waddell and Three- 
Fingered Brown and may be worth a 
start in the big leagues after five more 
years of seasoning. His curve ball is as 
deceptive as Frank Merriwell’s, and the 
Regulars made nine hits off him yester- 
day in three innings. He has better con- 
trol than Cy Young, and in his last game 
gave 12 bases on balls: His speed is 
greater than Walter Johnson’s, and the 
only trouble with his fast ball is that it 
is too slow. He is the greatest pitching 
find since Christy Mathewson was dis- 
covered, and probably will go back to 
Wichita next week. —McC. H. in Life. 

* * 

M. Papanastassiou and M. Hadsikyria- 
kos are the new leaders of the Greek 
Republican party. We sincerely hope 
they will never quarrel and start calling 
one another names. —Punch, 

- 7 

Foreman: “Here, now, Murphy, what 
about carrying some more bricks?” 

Murphy: “I ain’t feeling well, guv’- 
nor; I’m trembling all over.” 

Foreman: “Well, then, lend a hand 
with the sieve.” —The Continent. 
+ * 

“Is he a faithful dog?” 

“Yes, indeed. I’ve sold him four times 
and he’s always come back.” 

—Séndags-Nisse (Stockholm). 
* + 
SIMPLE AND EASY 

At a big party in London, a woman 
of the newly rich and ostentatious class 
was sitting beside the wife of a promi- 
nent labor leader. The former began to 


talk about her jewelry. “I clean my 
diamonds with ammonia,” she said; “my 
rubies with Bordeaux wine, my emeralds 
with Danzig brandy and my sapphires 
with fresh milk. And you, Mrs. Blank?” 
she asked, turning to the labor leader’s 
wife. 

“Oh, I don’t clean mine,” said the lat- 
ter airily. “When they get dirty, I sim- 
ply throw them away.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* » 


THEY NATURALLY WOULD 


A Boston man travelling in the South 
got to chatting with the little Negro boy 
who was polishing his shoes, and inquired 
his name. 

“‘Gen,’ sah,” was the reply. 

“‘Jen’? That’s a girl’s name, isn’t it?” 

“Ah spells it wif a G, not a J, sah.” 

“Oh, possibly an abbreviation of ‘Gen- 
eral,” said the Boston man, 

“No, sah; ’tain’t zackly dat,” was the 
reply. “Mah sho’-nough name am ‘Gen- 
esis, xxx., 33, So shall my righteousness 
answer for me in time to come’ Washing- 
ton Carter, but dey jest calls me ‘Gen’ 
for short.” —Boston Transcript. 

* - 

The Chief: “H’m, late again, Smith!” 

Smith: “I’m sorry, sir, but last night 
my wife presented me with a boy.” 

Chief: “She’d have done better to 
have presented you with an alarm clock.” 

Smith: “I rather fancy she has, sir.” 

—The Passing Show (London). 


* * 


“Niblick used to be a golf nut—does 
he still find time to play, now that he 
is married?” 

“Well, you can judge for yourself. I 
saw him out in his back yard yesterday 
beating rugs with his golf clubs.”—Life. 


a . 


" and half a pound of black pep- 
per,” continued the customer, reading 
from her shopping list. 

“Sorry, Mrs. James,” replied the coun- 
try storekeeper, “but I won’t be able to 
let you have that until my order comes 
from the city tomorrow.” 

“But there’s a half pound package 
right there on the shelf,” exclaimed the 
lady, pointing her finger. 

“Yes, I know,” returned the grocer, 
“but you can’t have that last package; 
it has always been the motto of this 
store that we are never out of anything.” 

—Life. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched ‘for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—TO REPRESENT FIRST CLASS 
Kansas and spring wheat mill in St. Louis 
and immediate vicinity. Address 966, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXPORT SALES MANAGER 


Just returning from the West In- 
dies where was resident representa- 
tive of large flour mill; prior export 
manager general export concern 
shipping flour to Latin American 
and European countries; seek po- 
sition with flour mill desiring to 
increase their export business or in- 
stall export sales department; have 
complete knowledge all details, etc., 
concerning export business; refer- 
ences furnished; huge acquaintance 
flour buyers throughout West Indies 
and Central America; am American, 
29 years, speak Spanish and have a 
good knowledge of French and Por- 
tuguese. Address FP. O. Box 497, 
Deep River, Conn. 


AS MANAGER OF A GOOD MILL, 10 
years’ experience as manager of Kansas 
mills of 800 to 2,000 bbls capacity; refer- 
ences furnished. Address 1967, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WHO WANTS WISCONSIN REPRESENTA- 
tive with established trade? Either trav- 


elling or sales manager, flour, grain or 
feed. What have you to offer? Address 
1966, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


olis. 


CHEMIST WITH EXCELLENT RECORD 
and past results desires change Aug. 1 or 
sooner; able to demonstrate; mill around 
2,000 bbls capacity, West or Canada pre- 
ferred. Address 1935, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





PRACTICAL BREAD BAKING DEMON- 
strator, well known in 18 states, wishes to 
get with a flour mill; now superintendent 
in a seven-oven shop; wishes to get back 
on the road; best references. Address 1952, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN CHARGE OF 100 BBLS 
capacity and upwards; spring wheat; good 
references as to qualifications; northwest- 
ern states preferred; permanent position 
at fair salary; no night work. Address 
1965, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wants connection with a large northwest- 
ern or Montana mill for Indiana, Ohio or 
Michigan, on straight salary; has sold to 
car buyers, jobbers and bakers for 15 
years; can furnish reference. Address 1949, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MAN WITH LIFE-TIME EXPERIENCE 
selling flour, feed and cereals in Ohio de- 
sires to represent some hard winter wheat 
mill in territory mentioned; feel sure that 
if price and quality are right can get 
results. Address Box M, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





TRAFFIC—HANDLE YOUR TRANSIT 
shipping, saving you more annually than 
salary; just want opportunity to prove it; 
best personal recommendations largest 
southwestern firms; technically experi- 
enced; unafraid difficult propositions. Ad- 
dress 1970, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


BY COMPETENT ACCOUNTANT AND 
bookkeeper; seven years’ experience in mill 
office work, in charge of accounting de- 
partment of southwestern mill past four 
years; single man, 30 years of age, now 
employed; can furnish excellent references, 
Address 1961, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX- 
Pperienced, with personal wide acquaint- 
ance with car-lot buyers and a following 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, desires 
position to represent quality spring or 
Kansas mill; services available June 15; 
reference and bond. Address L, North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York. 








TEXAS SALESMAN WANTED 


We want the best available flour 
salesman to cover the southern half 
of Texas. We have a fairly good 
established trade in that state and 
want a man who not only can hold 
what we have but can increase the 
business on very high grade flour, 
with splendid backing from the mill. 
This is an exceptional opportunity 
for the right man. Please give full 
particulars about yourself when you 
write. Address Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


WANTED — BY MINNESOTA SPRING 
wheat mill with well-known brand, sales- 
man for Scranton, Pa., territory, who can 
demonstrate his sales ability with figures 
indicating past volume. Address 1951, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HIGH CLASS IOWA SALESMAN, EXPERI- 
enced with jobbers, bakers and mixed car 
trade over entire state and adjacent ter- 
ritory, will be open for new crop; 12 years’ 
experience partly as district manager and 
as general representative; 39 years old 
and married; good references. Address 980, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent; have handled all makes of machinery 
and milled all classes and kinds of wheat 
in mills up to 2,000 bbis; will guarantee 
results in every department of mill or no 
pay; 40 years old, with family; available 
on 30 days’ notice; good references. Ad- 
dress 981, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 


SALES MANAGER AT PRESENT EM- 
Ployed, with proven record of organizing 
and producing, wide acquaintance in all 
markets, will consider position with mill 
of 2,000 bbis or over; will negotiate only 
with mills making high quality flour, of 
sound financial standing and proven able 
leadership. Address 1974, care ‘North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. : 








(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 
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AS MILLER IN MILL FROM 100 TO 200 S 
bbls, or second in larger mill; can come 


on short notice; state salary. Address 1969, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER IN 
mill up to 6,000 bbls; thoroughly familiar 


with all kinds of wheat, also rye, milling; 

wish to connect myself with reliable firm , 7 . 

which is in need of a capable miller hav- \ \ A ) D iY For better 

ing the ability to handle men with good ~ ee 

results; can furnish the very best of rec- ’ ’ \ Self-Rising Flour 
ommendations. Address 1940, care North- [ 


western Miller, Minneapolis. Branch Manager ( v \ : oy rey specify 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 200 TO 

500 bbls capacity; 26 years’ experience; for W yandotte Brand 
have made an extensive study of the busi- 
ness and will consider only high class 

position; prefer salary and percentage with New England 
strictly reliable firm; also good millwright 
and know how to make a plant produce States 
and keep it there; best of recommenda- 
tions. Address 1964, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





~) 
AAAI 





The man- we want must be a real 
business getter with a record to 
MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE prove it. He must be thoroughly 
- 7 familiar with the territory and 
SPLENDID MINNESOTA MILL PROPERTY t . 

in excellent condition for sale; holding both baking and grocery trade. 

nice volume home trade, as well as He must be experienced in han- 

throughout Northwest, central states and dling a sales organization along 

East; capacity about 700 bbls daily. Ad- ' 

dress 1962, care Northwestern Miller, Min- lines to insure resulta. 

neapolls. We have a well established busi- 
ness and reputation and the right 
man can greatly increase the busi- 
ness, If you can deliver in ac- 
cordance with the preceding, the 
position will pay accordingly. 
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Mixes perfectly with the 
flour. Does not separate 
in the flour package after 
shipment. 


ae 
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RECEIVER'S SALE AT MILL AT In writing, give particulars as to 


Longmont, Colo., June 27, 1924, at age, previous employment, experi- . 
lc age ae gy Rye ence, qualifications and salary ex- MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 
Milling Co., including 300-bbl mod- pected. Your letter will be treat- General Sales Department 
ern, long system, Barnard & Leas ed as confidential. : 


flour mill and elevator, For par- f 21 East 40th Street - New York 


ticulars write or wire David Eisele, 
receiver, Box 673, Longmont, Colo. Hecker-Jones-Jewell . 4 Steet: Natalia: Didi 
Milling Co. 


503 Seneca St., BUFFALO, N.Y. / “Distinguished for its High Test NN ro 
and Uniform Quality”’ NZ 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE ( AX? 3 
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FOR SALE—16 NO. 4 ALLIS CENTRIFU- 
gals, 10 stands 9x18 Allis rolls, King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis. 




















BAKERIES FOR SALE 


= Northwestern _s Equipment 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BAKERY FOR 
sale—Town 20,000 population, near Minne- 0. 
apolis and St. Paul; using about 5 bbis 
flour daily; excellent proposition for live 1600 East Lake Street 
party, and plenty room for expansion. y > J 
Address 1963, care Northwestern Miller, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 








FIVE-TON WAGON SCALE, STEEL FRAME 
registering beam, Detroit exact weight and 
other package scales, electric fans, ovens 
and plates, 25 K.W. G.E. D.C. generator, 
watchman’s clock, grain tester and sam- 
pler, 1%-ton truck with grain bed; office 
equipment of every description. York Direct Collections Or All Points 
Mills, Inc., York, Neb. 








peepee STRENGTH! 


ee eee Self-Rising Flour EVENTY-EIGHT MILLION 


as DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. Best Made With ° 
Aative and iu goed sepals, Owner seticing. dollars in resources and a sound 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 
VICTOR management—here is a quick way 
PHOSPHATE to visualize the strength behind 
RIVERSIDE . Northwestern service. Whatever 
CODE victor Chemical Works banking service you may require in 

















CHICAGO St. Louis ‘ im s ° 
Nashville Minneapolis, this bank is able to 


FIVE LETTER REVISION serve you quickly and efficiently. 
Issued in 1923 Correspondence invited. 
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